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Kqecls Appeal 
To Widen Role of 
Troop s in Lebanon 

ByB^Gwmz^n 

V Wewroffc7Ii«rSmte posiiiwt to change oar nusoon” in 

WASHINGTON ^-The United Lebanon. 

Sun«s and the other Western na- President Ronald Reagan also 
dons with farces in Lebanon have huficatedFriday that he contem- 
tunted down a Lebanese govern- plated no dumge in the mission of 
meet request- that they enter the the UJS. forces, 

Quzf area aiwind BeiniiaiKl tryio . **We are not pla nning on ex- 
hahthccdvdl'sttifetheie, accor&ng bab&ig the forces that arc there; 

« VZm'CP 8 ** pan?; to Secretary of State George P- he said during a telephone ques- 
L* nJ:; . Shultz and other admmistratton of- fioo-and-answee session with the 
S Dr.u*.' SL;-:- . SspubUan.WKtm. RwomI 

w ip. , sta^mem Speaking Friday to reporters Conference m Scottsdale, Arizona. 

U<.. jr.gc 9 Hall ja^. abSdto air force plane as he He described the fighting for the 
6Ka '“ St ci a rgcorned' to Washington from M a- . first time as “a civil war” that he 

drid, Mr. jamto .said FreSideat. had notanticipated when he autbo- 
^mtn'rh-mwd df Lebanoaadad rized the disptach erf U.S. marines 

the United States, Britain, France nearly a year ago. . 

and Italy, last week to broaden the ‘Tdon't think we were prepared 
scope <tf the peacdoqnt® farce for, or believed there would be an 
godmove into the area recently outright civil war as there seems to 
vacatod by IsraeL - .' ; h* &rina eat riohf now.” he said. 
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Beirut’s Army 
JsSaidtbFciee 
Several Forces 


XxbncaegovenunentBntitunot, 

BElROT-B.tt Wm^m am- te^uS^Ttotettle differ 
Uins.wBetniting^od-^- ^*8^ imong the Lebanese fac- 
day night amid .allegations that ^ 


be going on rigbt now, 

The ffisdosure in Washington 
wnw as efforts to arrange a cease- 
fire in Lebanon faltered and Druze 
mjlitiRtTiwi laid siege to Christian 
enclaves in the Chnf mountains. 

- As defined again Saturday by a 
senior State Department official, 
the principal mission of the ap- 
proximfttdy 5,400-member force, 
S vdiich. 1^00 are U.S. marines, is 
to demonstrate political suppmt 
and to add to the stability of the 
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neater Leeway 
In Missile Talks 


A man identified as the Soviet pilot who shot downtite 
Korean airliner appeared in a Soviet television interview. 

Soviet Fighter Pilot Tells 
His Side in TV Interview 


Policemen carrying a coffin containing the body of a 
on the Japanese coast Tbe wo^n 
is believed to have been aboard the downed Korean jethner. 


Syren* PakstWaniiad txaasaa 5^ “It's fnndamen- -jpi* m - M A ff 

* gfflfflSESrflS; 'Cannon Fire at 747 

and leftist miK^s. . internal rituation.^’ 

U.S. . Marine peacekeeping He said the United States was gy Michael Gcder 

troops, Washing"* P«*< Sew* 

bomWdment for the first time m ^^ 4,1 envoy, Robert C McFar- * 

three days. Sunday. ’ ‘ _ ’ lane, 10 achiev e a cease-fire and WASHINGTON — A revised 

Rockets and possibly artilkiy ..pdftical settlement among theLeb- transcript of radio transmissions 
shells slammed within andjust out- by a Swiet fighter pilot issued Snn- 

ade the marine perimeter alBeiint - because of the intensified fi^it- day by the State Department shows 

airport, foremg the mul ti n a tio nal jn^Mr.Rjeagan approved the mov- ^t the pilot did fire bursts of 
unit into full akat at 9:30 PM-, ^ additional 1^00 marines -cannon fire" in the direction of a 

Warrant. Officer' Charles Rowe topoadons off the coast of Leba- Somh Korean airliner six minutes 
said. - ' ■■'V ■ - non, and be told the marine com- before he fired two heat-sedring 

He said the marines retnmm trader in Ldwnon that be should miggnes that downed the 747 jum- 
some light arms firewifh antomati c ^ op^ whatever forces were bo jet. g iven * r 0 ",, chrt _ t 

rifles sod that the bombrndment needadto protea his soldiers. But * . f^. n _ made the decision to shoot down 

was lanncfaed from Braze strong ; Kfr, .gKnUT c rid that there were no [Lt the the aircraft ... an unanned cm^m 

^ rathe Chnf imtoitaimL 'v. iT^the additional rca- ^^SSfSSSSaStSl airliner, and it cost the lives of 269 

A Lebanme BQvenHPent spokes- hi Lebanon. . - w^eroroof identify Korean innocent people. _thal ‘yes^tn inUTMling aircraft 

if be was an intruder he could have 
landed on our airfield and we 
would have sorted it out." 

“But he kept flying on the same 


U.S. Says Russians Shot 
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fective means of getting the airline 
pilot’s attention. 

In releasing the transcript, how- 
ever, the Stale Department main- 
tained that this additional analysis 
of the tapes “reinforces our belief 
that the totality of the events re- 
mains exactly as stated by the U.S. 
and Japan.” 

“The Korean airliner was not 
aware of the Soviet fighters, nor 
was it aware that any warning was 
consciously 


By Serge Schmemann 

Ne w York Tima Senner 
MOSCOW — Soviet television 
broadcast an interview Saturday 
night with a Soviet fighter pilot 
who was identified as having shot 
down the Korean Air Lines 747 
plane on Sept. 1. 

The pilot, who appeared to be 
about 45 with graying, tousled hair, 
a rugged face and a raspy voice, 
was not named or identified by 
rank. 

“I had a specific task assigned 
me,” he said, “and 1 tried to accom- 
plish it as well as possible — a 
military task, which is the me an i n g 
of my entire life." 

He sat slouched in an easy chair, 
dressed in a brown leather jacket, 
blue cotton pants and blue shirt as 
be spoke to the interviewer, Alex- 
ander Tikhomirov of Soviet state 
television, on a base on Sa khalin 
island. 

The pilot described his certainty 
that he was dealing with an “enemy 
aircraft,” and told how he bad 
wagged his plane’s wings and fired 
four bursts of tracer shells along 
the jetliner’s route. 

“This, in international code, sig- 
nifies that ‘you’re an intruder,’ " he 
said. “He had to answer somehow 


what 1 thought,” the pilot replied. 
“And after it crossed our border it 
only made me more certain, that 
this enemy aircraft which hadbro- 
ken into our territory was flying 
over my home.” 

Mr. Tikhomirov also spoke to a 
pilot who was said to have followed 
the first on his mission, and to a 

third pilot who had scrambled over 

the Kamchatka peninsula on the 
night the Korean Air Lines jet unlb 
269 people aboard strayed over So- 
viet airspace. 

No date was given for the mter- 


By Leslie H. Gelb 

New York Times Service 
WASHINGTON —VS. negoti- 
ators at the Geneva talks on medi- 
um-range nuclear missiles have 
been empowered to make new con- 
cessions, according to Reagan ad- 
ministration officials. 

The officials said President Ron- 
ald Reagan gave his approval to 
y -f jc movement on several issues to 
Paul H. Nitze, the chief U.S. nego- 
tiator, over the Labor Day week- 
end. 

The view of those interviewed 
was that the new U.S. moves would 
lead to progress on some issues but 
not to a major breakthrough in the 
tniv< [ which have been going on for 
about 18 months. 

Mr. Reagan's approval came af- 
ter the Soviet Union shot down a 
South Korean airliner, lolling 269 
people. Remarking on the timing, 
one key official said: 

“The president has not taken 
away Nitze’s authority to act, but 
the timing of any new moves on our 
part has obviously been affected 
and the whole atmosphere for the 
tnTVc has been poisoned by what 
the Soviets did." 

Opinion is divided in the admin- 
istration over how the shooting 
down of the airliner will affect Eu- 
ropean receptiveness to the deploy- 
ment of new UiL missiles this year. 

White House and Pentagon offi- 
cials are said to believe that the 
U.S. position has been greatly 


also been given some leeway on 
medium-range aircraft capable of 
carrying nuclear weapons. Hie idea 
here seems to be to lower the num- 
ber of Soviet aircraft to be counted, 
and theD freeze the agreed totals on 
each side. 

Hie two sides are far apart on 
which aircraft to include. Moscow 
asserts the United States has an 
advantage of about 550 to 460, and 
Washington says the Soviet Union 


views. 

The pilot insisted he had seen no r 

lights whatever on the intruding strengthened, while many State 
aircraft. The second Sakhalin pilot. Department officials are said to 
who said he had been flying about think Europeans remain nervous. 
7.5 miles (about 12 kilometers) be- The officials were guarded m 
hind the first, asserted that be had what they said about the new ITS. 
concluded from the behavior of the position, but they indicated that 
plane “that this is either a spy plane Mr. Nitze’s room for maneuver 
or an aircraft of another type, even might extend to 
a bomber." ' 

Only one of the dispatches by 
Tass, the Soviet press agency, has 
up to now suggested that Air De- 
fense Forces might have taken the 
Boeing 747 for a bomber, and the 
authoritative government state- 
ments have maintained that region- 
al officers were convinced the plane 


the de- 
mand for overall 
in deployed medium-range 


was on a spying mission. 

Although the interviews-general- 


Desptte their public optimism. 
West German leaders see tittle 
hope of an arms accord. Page 3. 

has about 2,400, an almost five-io- 
one superiority. The main differ- 
ence is that Washington counts’ 
SU-17s, SU-24s, and MiG-27s, and 
Moscow does dol 

A dminis tration officials believe 
Moscow has conceded the U.S. 
point that there be separate eatings 
for missiles and aircraft. 

But officials noted that neither 
move — the Europe-only ceiling 
and the adjustment of numbers and 
freezing erf aircraft — goes to the 
two key issues of the negotiations. 
Washington insists on equality of 
missil es in Europe, which would 
mean that the Russians would have 
10 cut their present force of about 
450 missiles facing Europe and 
agree to new U.S. deployments. 

Moscow refuses to agree to any 
new U.S. deployments but is will- 
ing to accept equality in missiles 
and warheads with Fr en c h and 
British forces. Washington rejects 
any inclusion of the 162 French 
and British missiles. 

U.S. officials said there is no 
prospect of movement on the key 
issue of verifying any accord on 
medium-range forces. U.S. negotia- 
tors had promised their Soviet 
counterparts a detailed verification 
plan, but studies on this question 
are still mired in the bureaucracy, 
officials say. 

Administration experts reacted 
with some skepticism to reports, 
based on a conversation between 
the West German foreign minister. 
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DrnzomSitia efferisweflat mdndr ^ lcn i a o 0 nalftnxxdonotHttrndlo night’s passengers, bursts of machine gun .or 

ed shelling ofanriypositions. ‘ . _ bSd^Srir'fonis- either, Mr. fire wcrc bu 52?’ 

Thomson awFof figtopsap- SzSaid. He conferred with the which the ailimer pilot is not Jjkriy 

pcared to be around .Souq, el {ar a 2 n ministers of the other three ed from Tokyo.] to have seen at night, or were highly 

Gharb, about 9tn3ies (15 kfiame- - participating nations in Madrid on The revised transcript raises new iUumioat^d tracer bullets that nor- 

the Lebanese situation on Thins- questions about whether the Soviet mally would have been visible, 

day Union did, as it has repeatedly ^ ^ ^ tracers, it's in- 

Mr Gemayel had asked the claimed, try to warn the Korean cmotiv1lib]fi that be [the Korean 

Americans, British, French and pilot that he had ^ ed t £ r c J““ pilot] would have missed all those 

Italians to increase the size of the Soviet anspace. whether the shots ^ by . But if they were 
force to about 12,000, an official were aimed at the plane man initial ^ just r^ular, normal 

aid S>«ud>y. to tto Winded (CoDlill ^ 011 p weJ , oi l) 
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lers) from the center of the aty, 
where anti-government forces have 
repeatedly attacked Lebanese 
Army positions in. recent days. 

Ldjanesa. officers and Western 
: nrihiaiy officials separatdy aHegeri 
that foreign sokhers wereinvdved 
in three assaults Saturday night, on 
Souq ri. Gharb.. . '■ 

The Western officials said a 
force of 2,000 men* inducting Syri- 
ans, Palestinians . and Iranians, 
killed 14 Lebanese Ariny* troops 
.and wounded 28 in one attack. 
Earlier, the Lebanese Army 


course and at the same altitude, 
the pilot said, “and I received a 
command, a precise and definite 
command.” 

The interviewer asked whether 
he was certain the intruder had 
been an enemy plane. "Yes, this is 


mis- 

^esTlustead, Washington would 
insist on equality only in Europe at 
a level of about 300 missile war- 
heads on each side. 

In turn, the Soviet Union would 
have to agree to freeze its forces 
aimed at Aria at their present kvd 

of 324 warheads on 108 SS-20 mis- — ~ ... 

ales - 5 ?' 'make cniyfgsa tet ted ne- -• Tfans-Dietecfc Gensc^er. aurf nhe 

ly followed the official versions of tions. The United States would Soviet foreign minister. An ora A. 
the incident, they included several have “equal rights” to match this 
curious assertions. force, but would state that it had 

The pilot who was said to have “no plans” to do so. 
downed the airliner, for example, “This would allow the Soviets to 

reported that the 747 had main- keep their superiority in the Far 
tamed “the same course and the East, but freeze it,” said the key 
same altitude” after he fired warn- 0 ffioaL “Since we have never had 

plans to offset this anyway, it 
doesn't hurt ns and it still Hunts the 
threat to our Asian alli e s ." 

The officials said Mr. Nitze had 


mg shots. . 

Marshal Nikolai V. Ogarkov, the 
chief of the Soviet General Staff, 


(Continued 00 Page 2, CbL 4) 


Gromyko, that hinted that Moscow 
might be wilting to consider drop- 
ping its demand to include French 
and British missiles in the medium- 
range category. 

Some interest was aroused by 
Mr. Genscher’s statement that Mr. 
Gromyko told him last week that 
Bri tish and French systems had 
“two faces,” strategic and medium- 
range. 











; th&mgbt*s fi^hting, saving one of 
. them was Syrian and- fife others Warren Hoee 

Palestinian gocarffla^ An army By Wancn rtogr 
spokesman produced identity doe- . New York Tima Service 

Ornate he said belonged to the wo D e JANEIRO — Rio de 
Syrian and one Palestinian. No Janeiro’s entire police force has 
documents were found «* the (bird t^ta pat in He streets to try to bait 
body. invasions of food stores byrea- 

. The Western officials, quoting of the city's poor nognoor- 

Lebanese officers, said same of the hoods, officials say. 
attackers spoke with Syrian accents The attacks on supermarkets, 

and some Palestinian. CXbers spoke shops and grocery storts. 

a foreign tongue and were appar- mufl recently a phenomenon omy 
entiy from Iran, they said. The ^ northeast Brazil, winch is sutt«> 
raiders crept up rav aimy soldiers ^ from drought, began here eight 


Police in Rio Confront Food Rioters 

Economic Crisis, Provocateurs Are Blamed for Attacks 


non to snuBler outlets Fridqr to zaion to be purdjr 
d ufle the platoons of troops posted Government 
around supermarkets. By evening affixmg states. 
three bakeries, three grocery stores of provo^teuis m 
jmda butcher shop.all in poorer pillage. The government is with 
communities on the city’s outskirts, you.” 
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r commander with a hatdt- 

ct, the officials said. 

The Iranians were thought to be 
Revolutionary Guards based in 
• Syrian-held areas of Lebanon’s Be- 
ta* vatiey; they added. . . .... 

In Jerusalem, a senior Israeh of- 
ficial alleged that 1,000 Palestinian 
Has -were fighting alcngridc 
: and leftist forces battling the 


Mobs chantingv. vW ®A« 
hungry!" and “We want food! 
have attacked more than 50 shops 
and confiranted paBce officers with 
rocks and sticks. . 

The looters turned then: atten- 


bad reportedly been attacked. 

Police officers were able to turn 
back the looters at one supermar- 
ket, but Friday night they stepped 
up their vigilance because erf re- 
ports from informants that more 

assaults were planned. 

Various . authorities have ac- 
knowledged that Brazil’s economic 
crisis, which has produced in- 
creases in unemployment and m 
the cost of living, is fueling the 
outbreaks. But they also said the 
lootings showed too much orgam- 
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rian pwlitianwin. 

The Israeh miHtaxy command 
said Sunday it- had, sent armored 
anti-guerrilla patrols north of its 

Awah river Hne In swoton Leba- 
non, and . senior o fficia l s warned 
that Israel would not tolerate Pales- 
tinian giiyrritln operations a g ain st 
hs forces. 

Defense Minister Mosbe Arens 
said at a cabinet meeting Sunday 
that Israel might strike at Palestin- 

(ContinoedonPage2,Col7) 
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Brazil to Ask Creditors 

For $8.5 Billion More 


By Juan de Onis 

International Tfcndd Tribune 


BRASILIA — Brazil will ask its 
creditors for new loans totaling 

$ 8 J WDion as soon as the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund approves a 
00 ^ 4 nm.t(Mr iwaotmh dcssnw to 


The new loans would be broken 
down into S4 billion this year and 
$ 4.5 bflfion mart year, to allow the 
country to balance its foreign pay- 
ments account 

Since June, the IMF has sus- 


The socialist governor of the 
state of Rio de Janeiro, Leoncl Bri- 
zda, said in a broadcast Friday 
that the lootings were being orga- 
nized in nighttime meetings and 
that one of the tactics was to put 
women and children in the front 
ranks to confound police efforts. 

The 34,000 and militaiy po- 
lice officers being mobilized had 
been instructed to avoid Violence, 
nrin g tear gas and firing into the 
air. Two teen-agers, however, were 
wounded Thursday. Both were shot 
in the hand. 

Police <rffi««l-q said they coaid 
not identify the inciters, but Gover- 
nor Brizola said in a radio address 
that they were from “the extreme 
right." He said they were interested 
in d es ta bilizing his six-month-old 
state government and provoking 
federal intervention. 

“I know the left from long expe- 
rience, and they don’t operate this 
way," he said. “In Argentina it was 
the same thing. When they wanted 

to re-establish the dictatorship, this 

is exactly what happened." 

In Brasilia, Brigadier General 

Waldir de Vasconcdos, head of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, said that the 
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More than 


250,000 people atteoded a Mass celebrated by Pope John Paul D in Donaupart Vienna, on Sunday. 

Pom ? Calls for Superpower Talks r in Good Faith 

■ R ^ . f ihs for a neaceful solution to If “the ultimate values an no 
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■ Protest* oonlBue in CWe de- 

spite mobilizing of Pinodbet 
supporters. Pagt*3-. 

■ John Voister, a symbol of 
aparthad, is dead at 67. Pag® 5“ 

SPORTS 

■ Martini Navradova defeated 
Chris Evert Lloyd to win her 
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BllSIbffiSS /FINANCE 

■ The Fed may not move rs 
quickly to ease monetary, policy 
as some' expect Page.19. 

■ The United States slams the 
door on some Steel imports un- 
til mid-October. Page 19, 


billion “extended facility" loan to 

SSSr-'-ifiW-P- 

^FnmaMiBUlerEnianeG*, that the federalgovomncat did not 

V *Mr. Oahnu.oudc the rtalonent 

banks that hold most of the cotm- 
uy>s S90-bflfion foreign debt, the 
larges! in the developing world. 

Brazil stopped making pajmeats 


centuries, issued Sunday a strong fears of those who Acknowledging that “in the final 

^.^.1 tnneiio- r”. j ua. . 1 .. iwtAlntimt are 


Mi. VMUTOOJ.H . 

in an inteivkw before leaving f or 


with officials and representatives 

of creditor banks. , . 

He said that Brazilian officials 

were confident thatJacques deLar- 

orihre, the IMFs managing auw- 


jropeal to the superpowers to nego- present situation w the run, the decisive resolutions^ 

hate for peace in good faitiu ae- . . transition from the made in the field of politics, be 

uj ! * c --i — — » *»!«■ WW11U " ■ — urged the diplomats 10 use thor 

“special position and knowledge” 


intend to step in. 

The outbreaks were the latest in — , — — _ « , . woriu u a — — — — _ - , . 

a series of uprisings in response to nounring “deceitful cunning, false- .^ war » to a ne w •prewar’ stage," urged the diplomats to use tinar 
the nscesaon, which is in its fourth hood and intrigue" m international ££ 1 p au j ^ “ * * — ’*= J 


fore the IMF and the World Bade 
begin an annual meeting later this 
month in Washington. 

■ “We have full agreement, at th« 
twlmwTfll kvd. and also higher, 
Mir. Gahreas said. 

The $85 billion m loans, Mr- 
Gahws said, wonld come in ad&- 
tiom to credits already granted but 

being withhdd because of Brazfls 

failure to meet austerity targets 
called for .in previous agreemaits 

with the IMF and creditor banks. 


year. 

The squeeze on the population is 

being tightened by economic mea- na diplomatic corps came on® ^t^^^ds^dfasl efforts of 
SXbft^gn indebtedness, second day of his Aitttrun wath attempts 

ttsdebl ai^m anKomateflw JSl’s fordgn St of $90 billion was delivered at a time when the ^“^^^^rerancc to 
Mhon ffl interest payments tbm - tllA fntmi.tfomd atmosobere is ten* S^dcnce with 

the voice of reason, to alleviate ex- 
isting tfHtinwi and to always keep 
- ■ so that 


uTwmdd inform the banks of his k^ekrgert in the developing 

Sd^paym^HOoS wodA and. 


lion owed to the Bank of In torna- 
tional Settlements. 

Mr. Gahreas said that interest 
payments, including arrears, would 
be resumed as soon as the IMF 
approves the new economic plan 
and the private banks lift their re- 
strictions cm access to several hnes 
of credit, including S4.4 billion in 
kans that were signed in Februaxy- 
Tbe calculations that Brazil will 
(Continued on Page2,Col4) 


negotiating a standby loan agree- 
ment with the Interna t i on al Mone- 
tary Fund and a rescue package 
with international bankers. 

Theprincipal dement in the con- 
sumer price increase of 95 percent 
far August was food. Three of the 
items were coffee, beans and rice, 
staples of the Brazilian diet A 
fourth, macaroni, stemmed from 
the withdrawal of government sub- 
sidies to wheat growers. 




“The clamor for peace, which is the way for a peaceful solution 

^z=3£j. 5-srt-ttasi ssasasss: S5S?is£a 

fim ffpd *1 .to Austria ta^ypamofd.e -orld. se™. ale ^ ^ ^ tsfa ^ < S the unborn, Uk old 

and the sick,” he said. 

Church sources said that the 
pope’s exceptionally strong lan- 
zuaae stemmed from the fact that 

John Paul said. “special position anu xuuw«^ "F. . 

affairs. “Thus today, perhaps more ur- to influence the decisions of thor 

The pope's remarks to the Vien- ^ foe^past, we need the governments m a positive way. 

1 diplomatic . corps came on the ^ .Smi efforts o( At an uariM | iccepao u ma 

President Rudolf Kirchschlager, 
the pope stressed that the church 
was not a political institution . 

Twice on Sunday John Paul de- 
livered strong condemnations of 
abortion. 

In a homily before 270,000 faith- 
ful shivering through a rainy Mass 

uavc icsujuoa* *“ — — - - n f weaDons. at Donaupark on the banks of the 

reduction “What isSS for above all is Danube, the pontiff described 

rope, many officials m Western Bi- . ifiolmnacv abotion as “an evil that we have 

sssa assaat 

5«sr .- sssrSSstt sssr-*-' 

A 


international atmosphere is tense 
because of bitter ex chan ges be- 
tween the United States and the 

Soviet Union over the downing of a 

South Korean jetliner with the loss 

of 269 lives. While the superpowers 

have resumed talks in Geneva on 


man’s call for peace will not one 
day be suddenly smothered in the 


Austria, despite its’ 88-percent 
Catholic population, has for sever- 
al years allowed abortion on de- 
mand during the firet three months 
of pregnancy. 

On Saturday, John Paul, dearly 
addressing problems in Austria’s 
Communist-ruled neighbors, ap- 
pealed to Christians to intervene on 
behalf of those vdio suffer persecu- 
tion for their religious beliefs. 

He noted, m a dear reference to 
the Soviet bloc countries, that “not 
all of Europe is free from foreign 
domination and violence of war, 
free from an immediate external 
threat, free from grave internal 
conflict.” 
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U,S. Immigration Reforms Threatened by Torrent of Fake IDs 

Trafficking in Counterfeit Papers for Illegal Aliens Is So Vast That Proposed Legislation May Be Unworkable jj ernu Says Fighting Is Over in Chad 

YY. ~ , Umtaexttn^countefd^ Mr. F«t« not^ y ^,^1= of app^t^bffth Ljak: ru.™ Miniaar Chads Bcnm. max fhu 


By Wayne King 

New York Turns Serna: 

HOUSTON — An enormous traffic in fraudul ent 
’documents among ille gal aliens in the United States 
■threatens to defeat the intention of major legislation 
now pending in Congress to duny the immigratio n 
'system, according to nffirialt in the border state of 
Texas and in Washington, D.C. 

, According to testimony before a Senate bearing by a 
convicted counterfeiter of such documents, as many as 
live millio n bogus credentials allowing illegal immi- 
grants to get work, attend school and receive various 
benefits may be in circulation. These include fraudu- 
lent Social Security cards, birth certificates, driver's 
licenses and passports. 

In a report issued in May, the Senate permanent 
subcommittee on investigations estimated that “the 
economic impact ctf false identification fraud on gov- 
ernment and commerce" may exceed $24 biflion 
annually. 


"secure verification system" if present methods prove 
inadequate after three years. 

But such a prospect, which could include the reissu- 
ing of all Social Security cards or the mandatory use of 
a “worker verification card” for job-seekers has 
caosed concent among civil liberties groups. 

The legislation, known as the Simpson-Mazzofi bill, 
after its authors, Senator Alan K. Simpson, a Republi- 
can of Wyoming , and Representative Romano L. 
Mazzoli, a Democrat of Kentucky , has been hailed as 
a means of halting the flow of millions of undocu- 
mented workers pouring into the United States and as 
a solution to the problem of what to do with the 
milli ons of others already there. 

The two key provisions of the bill would institute 
sanctions against employers who hire uni* r>rilTngnl ^ 
workers and would grant legal resident status, either 
temporary or permanent, to illegal aliens who have 
been in the United States for a certain period of time. 

This amnesty would apply to those who have lived- 
in the United States for either one or two years. 


In Texas, which shares 1,250 of the 1,952 miles of depending on the version of the bill, and who have 


border (2,000 of 3,123 kilometers) between the United 
States and Mexico, a study commission concluded in 
an interim report on immigration policy in June that 
the pending Immigration Reform and Control Act of 
1983 cannot work as long as document abuse is so 
widespread. 

Supporters of the legislation have expressed con- 
cern about potential enforcement problems as well, so 
(he Senate-approved version of the bill calls for a 


thus pr es um ably established family, community and 
economic ties there 

However, in Texas, California and other 

border states, as well as congressional aides, say that 
neither of tbe two key provisions will work in the 
midst of wholesale document fraud. 

The report of the Texas panel, for example, ob- 
served that extensive testimony and data from both 
the national and state level “established the fact that 


i extensive counterfeiting, trafficking and i 
thorized use of personal identification documents in 
order to secure employment and to receive certain 
public services." 

The report warns that such widespread abuse 
“raises serious questions as to tbe effectiveness of any 
employment sanctions that rely upon the presentation 
of such documents to prove eligibility for 
employment” 

The same is true of amnesty provisions in the 
S imp son- Mazzoli bill, in the view of the chairman of 
the Governor’s Task Force on Immigration, Charles 
G Foster. 

"Ihe immigration people told me in a briefing," Mr. 
Foster said, “that thane are six millian people out there 
who could apply for legal status. They think that of the 
six miTHon potential, only 2.5 nnDhm will take advan- 
tage of it 

“I say if there arc six million wbo could and should 
apply, then 75 million will actually apply, because for 
every one who can apply legally, there arc others wbo 
will illegally. They are going to come oat of the 
woodwork." 

He conceded that tbe bill would have some effect 
but added: “Anyone who wants to violate that law, 
there is a wide open loophole, because you can go out 
and get United States birth certificates, and the irony 
of that is that the birth certificate is the key to the 
whole ihbig With that you can walk in and get a 
passport, a Sodal Security card, and you’re as good as 
a citizen.” 
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certificate fraud the fact that the state of Texas bad 
recorded 105 instances of more than five requests for 
the same birth certificates. 

From 1970 through 1977, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service officials arrested 29 persons in ton 1 
states. aD bolding copies of the same valid birth 
certificate identifying all 29 as the same UK citizen, 


Lupe Torres. 


te Sodal Security card also is easily forged or 
altered. 

Already, the Social Security Administration is plan- 
ning to replace its card with what it describes as a 
“ tamp er- resistant" card. 

Another possibility that has been suggested is die 
issuan ce of an entirely new d o cu m e nt , a “worker 
verification card,” that could be presented to an em- 
ployer to establish that the prospec tive e mployee is in 
this country legally and entitled to work. 

This prospect has caused particular concern to civil 
liberties groups, including the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. 

According to an ACLU newsletter, the bill could 
lead to development of a data bank or national system 
of identification cards within three years of passa ge. 

The newsletter also asserted that the requirements 
could lead to discrimination against Hispanic people 
who are in the United States legally by encouraging 
employers to “play it safe by hiring only those wbo are 
obviously citizens" » n( l avoiding those who are “for- 
eign-looking." 


Paris /Renters) — Defense Minister Chades Henra, saying that 
in^d, to ^ P**!5r T* g™ U. 

«op[*d in Chad since the FtarteugW* ™™LA 
peaceftri rimation is prevailing. Diplomacy must have the edge now, Mr. 

criticized French troops for avoiding clashes wi iih Libyan forces support- 

rebels wae under orders to attack a government outpost about 375 miles 
(600 kilometers) north of Ndjamena, the Chadian capital 
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Argentina Lift s Ban on Isabel Peron 

BUENOS AIRES (Reuters) — Argentina’s 
Bfted a ban that prohibited former President Isabel Perrin from holding 
public office, but Peronist leaders said the more had come too late. 

The ban was automatically imposed in 1981 when a court sen tence d 
Mrs. Perrin to eight years in prison for embezzl in g pobbe funds daring 
her time as president between 1974 and 1976. Ffcronist leaden] have 
always said that she was innocent, da mrin g jshe was imprisoned for 
polit ic al reasons after die was deposed in a military coup. 

The former president had been expected to return from exile m Spam 
for the Peronist national congress last week, and party leaders aeoxsed 
the government of Waiting until Friday. night, after the congress ended, to 
lift the ban. 
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Specialists Gte Satellite Capabilities, 
Scoff at Contention 747 Was Spying 


By Drew Middleton 

New York Times Senior 


. NEW YORK — Soviet conten- 
tions that the Boeing 747 shot 
down by a Soviet fighter Sept- 1 
was an espionage plane are scoffed 
at by UK and NATO specialists 
and others who know the capacity 
amt oses of UK reconnaissance 
satellites. 

. Marshal Nikolai V. Ogarkov, 
chief of the Soviet General Staff, at 
a news conference Friday in Mos- 
cow, accepted the “spy plane" con- 


cept and also said a UK RC-135 
long-range reconnaissance plane 
had been found on the route of tbe 
Korean Air Lines 747. 

The UK and North Atlantic 


NEWS ANALYSIS 
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(Continued from Page I) 

rounds, they’re not visible,” said 
Senator John Glenn, Democrat of 
Ohio, a former Marine Corps fight- 
er pilot and astronaut and also a 
candidate for the Democratic 
pomination fra the 1984 presiden- 
tial race. 

‘ The State Department said the 
hew transcript “does not indicate 
Whether the cannon shots were 
aimed at tbe KAL plane or were 
tracer rounds.” 

The State Departmed also said 
that radio transmissions between 
the Korean Air Line pilot and the 
Marita air traffic control center in 
Japan continued in a normal fash- 
ion until four minutes before the 
plane was shot down. 

- Those transmissions, confirmed 
by the Japanese Foreign Ministry, 
give no indication that the South 
Korean pilot saw any tracers or 
machine-gun fire or had any indi- 
cation that anything was wrong. 

• After the downing of the jetliner, 
the Soviet Union has repeatedly 
stated that its interceptor pilots 
t*tDade wanting shots with tracer 
Shells along the route of the intrud- 
er plane" as a warning signal to tbe 
plane that “is envisaged by interna- 
tional rules.” 

! The United States, using the ver- 
sion of the tape recordings previ- 
ously released. Which was played at 
the United Nations Tuesday, has 
steadfastly maintained that' there 
was no evidence that shots of any 
kind had been fired and no evi- 
dence that tbeySoviet Union bad 
attempted warning of any kind or 
had attempted to force down the 
plane. 


Katmda Goes to W. Germany 

| Reuters 

■ LUSAKA. Zambia — President 
Kenneth D. Kaunda of Zambia left 
for West Germany Sunday for a 
four-day stale visit and talks on 
bilateral relations. 


Airline pilots from nine Europe- 
an nations said Sunday they would 
start a 60-day ban cm flights to the 
Soviet Union Monday in retalia- 
tion fra the downing of the Korean 
jet. United Press International re- 
ported from London. 

The ban by pilots from Britain, 
France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland and the 
Netherlands will affect more than 
40 flights a week to Moscow. 

The boycott is meant to be more 
than “a demonstration of our re- 
vulsion and outrage,” said Terry 
Middleton, general affairs secre- 
tary of the International Federa- 
tion of Airline Pilots Associations, 
which called fra the boycott. 


Who is setting tomorrou/s trends in fashion 
and beauty? 

What’s new in interior design? 

Where can you find the best shopping, 
dining and entertainment in the world? 

Find out on the TRIB’S monthly 
STYLE PAGE 

next Tharrtda^ September MS- 



stance after magnific ation, shown 
the bolts on the deck of a Soviet 


cruiser. 


Treaty Organization specialists 
said sateffile pictures were the 
mainstay of visual intelligence. Pic- 
tures taken from satellites flying at 
an altitude of 100 mile s (162 kilo- 
meters) or more have, in one m- 


Tn another picture, a man was 
seen perusing Pravda, the Commu- 
nist Party newspaper, on the street 
of a north Russian town. The news- 
paper’s nameplate, the specialists 
say, was clearly visible. 

Why, specialists ask, go to the 
trouble of rigging a 747 with cam- 
eras when the satellites tdlit aD? In 
any event, they said, the United 
States has other aerial means, such 
as the SR-71 Blackbird, for strate- 
gic reconnaissance. 

Marshal Ogarkov’s allusions to 
the 747 as a spy plane cansed spec- 
ulation among intelligence sources 
about how much the Soviet Air 
Force knows about tbe capacity of 
the satellites. 



Riot Police, Socialists Clash in France 

DREUX, France (UPI) — Riot police dashed with thousands <rf 
Socialis t dfgimng t-ratnrs Sunday when an oppoation affiance won city hall 
elections considered a test fra France’s SooaKst-led gov ernm e nt and its 

immigration policies. 

Two policemen and four demonstrators were hospitalized when more 
than 3,000 voters hurled stones at election, postings that showed a victory 
fra a conser vative candidate allied with an extreme right i s t party cam- 


paigning to oast immigrants. ...» «, 

The conservative alliance was elected to head tbe industrial town 50 
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miles (80 lcflometers) southwest of Paris with 5544 percent of the vote, 
compared with 4456 fra the Socialists. 


Power System on Satellite Repaired 


United ftw* kAmodoad 


President Ferdinand E. Marcos signed orders Saturday releasing 37 political prisoners. 


DEARBORN, Michigan (AP) —The solar power gear otindia’s new 
weather and <v w imwnirafirwis satellite, jammed for neatly a week, opened 
op Saturday after frozen hinges were wanned by the sun. 

The solar array was fully deployed after controllers turned Insat-IB so 
the hfn gpMe faced the sun, said William shwdum, spokesman for the Ford 
Motor Co. Tbe company’s subsidiary, Ford Aerospace ^Communica- 
tions Coip„ buill die satdhte. which was launched into space by the UK 
space shuttle Challenger. 

Insat 1-B ran into trouble last Sunday when its solar array, five panels 
of li gh t-absor bing rails designed to power tbe mi maimed craft daring its 
seven-year lifespan, failed to open frilly, said the «w«rinn director, J-P. 
Singh of the Indian Space Research Organization in Bangalore, India. 
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An identification card belonging to Mary Jane Hendrie of 
. Ottawa was found Sunday on a Japanese beach. It is tbe 
‘ first definite personal possession recovered In the search 
- for the passengers of the downed Korean Air liras plane. 


The United States has refused to 
allow publication of satellite pic- 
tures because UK technology in 
this Geld is believed to be far ahead 
of that of die Russians. In the inter- 
national intelligence business it is 
taken for granted that there is no 
major Soviet base or troop com- 
mand center that has not been pho- 
tographed by the satellites. 

“We know what they have.” an 
official said. “Everything is known 
except their intentions. But there is 
no sense in idling them exactly 
how we know.” 

Marshal Ogarkov also said a 
UK long-range RC-135 had been 
found on the 747*s route east of 
Kamchatka. 


Reagan’s Trip to Philippines Is Called -Guatemalan Leader’s Sister Seized 
'Very Dangerous’ by Aquino’s Brother 


Compiled by Our Staff Front Dispatches 

MANILA — The brother of 
Benigno S. Aquino Jr, the assassi- 
nated opposition leader, warned 
Sunday that it would be “very dan- 
gerous” for President Ronald Rea- 
gan to visit the Philippines in No- 
vember as planned. 

The warning by Agapflo Aquino 
coincided with the scheduled arriv- 
al in Manila of a White House 


advance team charged with plan- 
ning Mr. Reagan's visit. 

Mr. Aquino made the comment 
to reporters during a rally that 
opened what was described as a 
nationwide passive resistance cam- 
paign aimed at eventually over- 
throwing the regime of President 
Ferdinand E Marcos. 

Mr. Aquino said many Filipinos 
would view President Reagan's vis- 


XJ.S. Says Russians Shot 
f Cannon Fire’ at 747 


In her address to the United Na- 
tions, Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the 
chief UK delegate, said that “con- 
trary to Soviet statements, the pilot 
makes no mention of firing any 
w arning shots —only the firing of 
the missiles which, he said, struck 
the target” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick, at the time, 
was retying on the version of the 
transcript that, until Sunday, Had 
been the official translation of 
communications by the Soviet 
fighter pilots to their ground com- 
manders that had been moni tried 
by military electronic listening 
posts in Japan. 


U.S. sources, while conceding 
that RC-135s and other planes fly 
along the periphery of Soviet air- 
space, said they were not intended 
to take pictures, but fra electronic 
momtonng of missile tests to leant 
whether the missiles are in accord 
with UK-Soviet aims agreements. 

Soviet reconnaissance planes 
and intelligence ships similarly 
monitor UK missile tests in the 
Pacific. 


Pilot in Russia Relates 
His Side in TV Interview 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Many Soviet missfles land in the 
Sea of Okhotsk between Kamchat- 
ka and the Siberian mainland. 

Soviet emphasis on the 747s fly- 
ing dose to two mflitazy bases con- 
firms reports of the importance the 
Soviet armed forces give to their 
Far Eastern installations. 

One reason is that Soviet nudear 
submarines of the Pacific Fleet are 
now based at Sovetskaya Gavan on 
the mainland west of Sakhalin. 


■ Woman’s Body Found 

In addition to the recovered 
identification card, searchers in Ja- 
pan retrieved- the decapitated and 
limbless body of a Caucasian wom- 
an believed to be among the 269 
passeng e rs on the KAL plane, ac- 
cording to the UPI report 

Police said the identification 
card of Mary Jane Hendrie, 25, of 
Ottawa, was picked up on the shore 
of Omu, a snail fishing town on 
Japan’s northern Hokkaido island. 

“This is the first definite person- 
al effect we have so far recovered,” 
a spokesman at tbe Hokkaido re- 
gional police headquarters said. 

■ 9 Nations Announce Ban 


The Japanese Defense Agency in 
a recent report said the Soviet 
Union had deployed 2,100 planes, 
including 440 bombers and 150 re- 
connaissance planes, in the Far 
Eastern Command. The bomber 
force includes at least 70 Tupolev 
Backfire bombers. 

One reason fra the high number 
of reconnaissance plane* in the 
Kamchatka-Sakhalin region, intel- 
ligence officers said, is that they are 
required for reconnaissance of U K 
missile tests in the Pacific and of 
UK and other naval deployments 
in the Sea of Japan. 

Marshal Ogarkov al<n mailt a 
prant of the fact that both the RC- 
135 and the 747 were operating in 
“the dead of night” and at “high 
altitudes.” This should not have 
surprised him, intelligence sources 
said. The 747 was on a regularly 
scheduled flight and reconnais- 
sance planes can operate at night 
and at high altitudes when they are 
concerned with radar intelligence. 

Was the RC-135 using the 747 as 
a decoy that would force the Rus- 
sians to illuminate their radar in- 
stallations? The question has been 
asked by several non mili tary ex- 
perts on electronic warfare. It is 
possible, an Air Force officer said, 
but not probable. He said the loca- 
tion of the radar installations had 
been registered in the past by RC- 
135s and bad certainly b e e n picked 
up by satellite photographs. 

UK and NATO experts think 
Marshal Ogarkov showed a certain 
naivete in his comments. 

“Is he really trying to say that, 
with all tbe other meant the West 
has, we would go to tbe trouble of 
using an easily identifiable 747 on 
an espionage mission?" a Canadian 
source said. 

Some officers familiar with the 
world of international intelligence 
said the mar^a] might not Be as 
uninformed as he seemed to be 
about electronic intelligence. 

They suggested that some of his 
comments might have Hmmi intend- 
ed to elicit information from UK 
and other sources. 


said Friday that the plane “tried to 
escape? after the warning shots. 
Transcripts of the pilot's radio 
communications with ground bases 
released by the United States — 
which contain no reference to 
warning shots — showed the pilot 
as saying that the jetliner was gain- 
ing altitude. 

In the interview, all three pilots 
also made some reference to seeing 
the jetliner. Tbe first, wbo was over 
Kamchatka, said be had seen no 
hgbts on it “Even an tbe side of the 
dark area of the sky," be said, 
“there were no signs <rf any {Dam- 
nation on the aircraft.” 

Tbe two pilots who scrambled 
over Sakhalin made no reference to 
lights. But tbe first noted that 
“there's a big crew on such a 
plane,” su gge s ti ng at least some 
awareness of its type. Tbe second 
referred to the “big aircraft” sug- 
gesting that even at his distance 
away he had been able to view it 

The interviews were accompa- 
nied by pictures of darkened air 
defense centred roams with blink- 
ing arrays of dials and radar 
screens. 

On one, the reporter showed 
what he desc ri bed as a computer 
reconstruction of the blips of tbe 
jetliner and two pursuing Soviet 
craft, and on another he showed 


radar images of land and sea to 
support his contention that the pi- 
lot of the straying plane would have 
known he was off course just by 
looking at his radar. 

At the air defense base on Sakha- 
lin, twin -jet Sukhoi interceptors 
with long green noses and a white 
rocket under each wing were shown 
scrambling under falling sleet to 
intercept what the reporter said 
was an American reconnaissance 
plane that had approached Soviet 
territory and Lben swerved away at 
the last moment. 

There are dozens of such inci- 
dents each day, he said, and illus- 
trated how the Americans “con- 
stantly play on our nerves." 

The interviews followed by a day 
a rare Western-style news confer- 
ence by Marshal Ogarkov and two 
senior government officials, who 
displayed a large map and an- 
swered questions for two hours to 
defend their version of the shoot- 
ing. 

Edited versions of the news con- 
ference appeared in all major Sovi- 
et newspapers and were shown sev- 
eral times on Soviet television. 


Brazil Wants 
A New Loan ' 


(Continued from Page 1) 
need $4 billion for the nest of this 
year and S45 billion next year are 
based on predictions of a signifi- 
cant trade surplus, following the 
30-percent devaluation of the cru- 
zeiro in February. 

The trade balance through Au- 
gust showed a S4_3-Wlion surplus, 
and tbe target of a 56.3-biHion sur- 
plus for the end of the year seems 
attainable if imports are severely 
curtailed, Mr. Gtitveas said. 

He added- that the government 
has set a target fra a trade surplus 
of $9 billion fra next year. This goal 
takes into account government 
plans to restrict imparts to about 
$17 biflion. 

But Brazil's strong trade perfor- 
mance, buoyed by recent improve- 
ments in prices far such commod- 
ities as soybeans and sugar, has 
been offset by debt amortization 
charges that are expected to reach 
$95 biflion this year and $7.8 btl- 
Eon next year. 


■ General Compares Planes 

A three-star Soviet general said 
Sunday it was totally impossible to 
distinguish a Boeing 747 from an 
RC-135 reconnaissance plane in 
the dark. United Press Internation- 
al reported from Moscow. 

Commenting on the downing of 
the South Korean jet. Colonel Gen- 
eral Nikolai Moskvitelev said, “The 
RC-135 reconnaissance plane and 
the passenger Boeing 747 are of one 
type. They have the same shape 
and geometrical 1 design. They have 
the same air speed.” 

“Tbe only way to tefl them apart 
is in daylight, visually from a dose 
distance,” the general said. “For a 
pilot to do this at night is absolute- 
ly impossible.'* 

Appearing on a weekly television 
program devoted to military mat- 
ters, “I Serve the Soviet Union," 
the general said that on radar the 
two planes “produce an analagous 
radar signal.” 

A Western air attache scoffed at 
Genera] Moskvitelev’s comment. 

“It may be totally impassible for 
a Russian pilot,” he said, “but I 
don’t know of any other pilot in the 
whole world who could not tell the 
difference between tbe two 
planes.” 

According to Jane's “All The 
Worlds Aircraft,” an authoritative 
reference book, the Boeing 747 is 
231 feet, four inches in length 
(about 78 meters) and has a height 
of 63 feet, five inches. The RC-1 35 
is 136 feet, three inches long and is 
38 feet, four inches high. 


it as a show of political support fra 
President Marcos, whom they hold 
at least indirectly responsible for' 
Benigno Aquino’s assassination 
Aug. 21 at Manila International 
Airport. He said Mr. Reagan was 
already considered too dose to Mr. 
Marcos by many FiHpinos. 

“The people do suspect some 
kind of collusion between Reagan 
and Marcos,” Mr. Aquino said af- 
ter speaking to about 3,000 people 
at a school auditorium in down- 
town Manila. “It makes him an 
easy target So it will be very dan- 
gerous for Reagan to crane here.” 

Benigno Aquino’s assassination 
has brought growing opposition to 
tbe 18-year Marcos regime. 

Opposition leaders said Sun- 
day’s rally opened the first stage of 
a nonviolent resistance campaign 
that would eventually involve 
strikes, nonpayment of taxes, dem- 
onstrations and boycotts of elec- 
tions and government-related busi- 
nesses. 

One speaker tore, burned and 
trampled copies of pro-government 
newspapers, urging Filipinos to 
support a 10-day boycott of news 
organizations. 

Others announced plans for a 
boycott of classes and student dem- 
onstrations on Thursday, proposed 
a “people’s tribunal” to investigate 
Benigno Aquino's kilting and 
called for pickets around tbe homes 
of cabinet members in an effort to 
force them to resign. 

Mr. Aquino said the milli ons of 
Filipinos who publicly mourned his 
brother’s death would eventually 
be called to participate in a general 
strike. 

He said the protest actions 
would be peaceful and non violent 
“so that we don't attract immediate 
military reprisals.” 

Cardinal Jaime L. Sin, tbe Ro- 
man Catholic archbishop of Ma- 
nila, officiated Sunday at what was 
called a Mass of reconciliation at 
Manila cathedral and indicated he 
was disappointed that President 
Marcos had released only 37 politi- 
cal prisoners Saturday to mark the 
president's 66th birthday Sunday. 

Archbishop Sin, at times wiping 
tears from his eyes, said he baa 
“hoped and prayed” that President 
Marcos would release all of the 
estimated 900 political prisoners in 
the Philippines. 

“I was crying for my country," 
he (old The Associated Press later. 

Government critics and human 
rights groups said the release order 
was a poor attempt by President 
Marcos to placate growing opposi- 
tion to his rule. 

Corazdn Aquino, the opposition 
leader’s widow, said: “I was hoping 
that he would release all erf thou.” 

Those ordered released Saturday 
hod either served their sentences or 
had been detained fra periods 
equivalent to what their sentences 
would have been had they bear 
convicted of charges ranging from 
subversion to rebellion or inciting 
rebellion, tbe palace said. 

Except for Volker Martin 
Schmidt, 41, of Hamburg, all were 
Filipinos being held In military 
prisons on the southern Philippine 
island of Mindanao. None is a na- 
tionally known opposition figure. 

Mr. Schmidt was arrested on 
conspiracy charges March 24 while 

doing research for a human rights 
organization in Davao City, 500 
miles (800 kilometers) south of Ma- 
nila. 


GUATEMALA CITY (UPI) — Four men abducted the sister of the 
Guatemalan chief of state, General Oscar Mejia Yictores, in the second 
kidnapping of a sister of the head of government in three months, the 
army said Sunday. 

Celeste Aida Mejia de Velasco, 54, was seized Saturday when she left 
the hospital where she works as a volunteer. No group immediately 
claimed responsibility fra die kidnapping. The army said that General 
Mejia Victores would not negotiate for her release. 

The general took power in an Ang. 8 military coup that de po sed 
President Eftain Rios Montt. General Rios Montt’s sister, Marta Elena 
Rios Montt de Rivas, 37, was kidnapped an June 29 by the Rebel Armed 
Forces, or FAR, a leftist guerrilla group that has demanded that a 
political mimifei^ a. be published in Central American and Guatemalan 

newspapers before she is released. The manifesto has not been p nhHshed J 

and there has been no word of Mrs. Rivas. 
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3 Russians Are Expelled by Ireland 
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DUBLIN (Reuters) —Tbe Irish government has expelled two Soviet 
diplomats and the wife of one of them, saying they were guilty of 
“unacceptable” activities, a term that is usually a diplomatic eunhenasm 
for spying. 

Irish officials said tbe move was in no way related to the destruction 
Sept, i of a Sooth Korean airliner by Soviet aircraft. But the Soviet 
Union’s chargfe d’affaires here, Mikhail Sobolev, said Sunday that the 
expulsions were linked to tbe airliner incident, in which 269 people died 
“I believe what has happened is connected with die hullabaloo over the 
Korean jet, if not directly connected,” he said. Mr. Sobolev also said he 
regarded press reports suggesting the three were part of a spy ring as 
slander. 
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Closing of U-S. Greek Bases Pledged 

SALONICA, Greece (AP) — Prime Minister Andreas Papandxeou -ii, . 

said Sunday that UK military installations in Greece will definitely be 
dosed after an agreement signed last week expires in 1988. He also 
accused the conservative oppoation of “serving American interests and 
undermining our nation” by asserting that it was an agreement for an 
indefinite period. 

The acoord, which covers the continued operation of four bases, will go 
rnto effect by December 31, 1983, and will expire by December 31, 1988. 

Speakmg to journalists in this northern Greek city after the opening of an 
International Trade Fair, Mr. Papandxeou said “The political win exists 
to terminate the presence of the bases in Greece after five years.” 

, His Socialist government’s tenn in office runs out in 1985, three years 
before the agreement is due to expire. The agreement says that “it is 

terminable after five years upon written notice by either party to be given 
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Iranians, Palestinians, Syria 
Said to Fight Lebanese Army 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

three days earlier without foreign 
support, chiefly from Syria. 

The state-run Beirut Radio re- 
ported continued fighting in many 
other areas as well as Souq d 
Gharb. It said Lebanese Army po- 
sitions had come under heavy artil- 
lery and arm< fire at Khalde, 
on the coast road south of tbe capi- 


tiamen have slaughtered hu n dreds 
ofDruze. 


Military observers said h ap- 
peared that the Draze and their 
allies, after several successes over 
their Christian rivals, were trying to 
break through army Kne^ to reach 
the sea and cut off Beirut from the 
south. 

The Progressive Socialist Party 
said Draze fighters would allow a 
Red Cross convoy into a besieged 
Christum mountain village to aid 
25,000 refugees seeking shelter 
therefrom the fi ghting 

The party’s leader, Wafid Jum- 
blatt, in setf-imposed exile in Da- 
mascus, ordered the convoy 
blocked for three days, to be aL 
towed into Deir el Qamer. an offi- 
cial said. 

The Fhalangist radio said 30 
Quwtians had been murdered by 
socialists” in the mountain village 

of Ras el MetxL This followed re- 
ports in the official twariia of at 


Mir. Jumblatt on Sunday 
fra the withdrawal of UK marines 
from Lebanon and spelled out his 
conditions fra a settlement. The 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington. 

There must be a new govern 1 
meat,” he said, specifying “a new 
president and a new pT|ywg nnnif * 
ter” . 

Abdullah Bouhabib, Lebanon’s 
snwnaador to the United States* 
interviewed snaratefy an the rere 
show, said Syna and the PLO were 
m occupying Lebanon be 1 

cause the Gemayd government had 

already asked both sides to with- 
draw from Lebanon but neither 
had complied. 

Mr. Jamhlatt. asked why his nrf- 
htiamen opened fire on the marines 
and whether they would fight the 
UK peacekeeping troops if it cams 
to that, said that when his forces 
me attacked there is no way of 
“owing “whether it is die Leba- 
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nese Army doing it or someone 
ebe.” 


^H e added: “I have to A-fi-nH my- 


in the village of al-Bircfa. 

Tbe Progressive Socialist Party 
domes that its men have carried out 
massacres but says Oiraffi mi mfli . 


“Let the UK wmrmug go back to 
theUKfkeCiKsaidrrbeLebft- 
neseAnny and the marines are not 
helping my people in Lebanon." 

Mr. Jumblatt ah** categorically 
denied allegations that Acre were 
PLO units fightwig ■fryigwilg his 
militiamen against fly* ftmtihn 
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^ Gash in 

■ipofiee clashed 
® an opposition ali 1 ^ 

«es Soaalisi-Ied^^ 

£ 2 °“ *"***«**. 

f«*oo postings ihiSS 

i«aed to head the 

SateUite Rep^ 

— the solar power gear rfjnfc 

lile. jammed for aeadva JZr 

«re wanned fa\- the am. ^ 

after oonwaefsnnmdiB,, 
spokesman |S 
l«ry, Fore Aerospace & (W 

cn was launched iniospaa^ 

Sunday when its solar arm. h* 
a power the a>miw 1 , p j | £ 
A fully, said die nnssum dns't 
•di Otjanizauoa in BueH 


fers Sister Seed 

— Four tbel abducted ika** 
fal Oscar Mqta Victaes. in fas 
ad of governess: in 

\ 54. was scree Satnrtetiatft 
a a vciunzeer No gray iaajfc 
(druppreg. The anm sad fade 
iate for her release, 
sn Aug. S cutty oocp dm icp 
eneral Rio* Moait’s sisc. Stalk 
Snapped ca June 2 ® b OfSeHjte 
filia group that bidaatf dr 
| ia Centra! Arteries ad Gnta 
i The oumfesto has natal*® 
Mrs. Rivas. 

Expelled by IreW 

fiih soYcrrarer’. has etpiadv 
je «rf cfcam. sa>ag ■*; 
>o that to iwu^ a oiptoDDBc® 

' was »«»«> naiad teje* 
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A Twice- Weekly Survey- Compiled by Our Staff 


which made about SZ2 nuOios 
on shares in GJ5. Searfe, the 


: ./ Pm^dcnr Ronald; Reaps’s 
response to ffac - dtwoiisj"©? die 
Korean airimer was, fine latest 

disappomijneni far Ks mom 

conservative iEes. " : 

A leading ‘fond raiser for 
4^st c«tt«,.BjduXid A; Vi- 
gnerie, sidd'. “Itlooks like Rea- 
gan has put Teddy Roosevelt in 
reverse: He speaks loudly but 
Lcameptiffliattsidc,” . . 

. He and some other conserve- 
- a wntwi adnwmiti ifio a 
to dose- UJS. peats- .to Soviet. 

shipping, cancel all mm .mii. 

ml hegphatioDs, .expd Soviet 
diplomatic personnel and re- 
voke the recent agreement to 
sell grain; to the Russians. 

Senator Jesse Helms, ateader 
in the right wing of Congress, 
was asked as he. was leaving for 
Korcajust before the jpcwcal 
whether Mr. Reaganhaddisap- 
pamjed turn- He replied: “How . 
kngaHst'doyoa want?”: . . 

. The list included naming 
Henry A., Kissinger to head the 
presidential com mixtion oh 


Many academics fear that the 
paper profits may not show up 
m cash-strapped operating bud- 
gets, but collets have other en- 
couraging news. 

Private donations two years 
ago were $4.86 bDHan, nearly 15 
percent more than the previous 
year. ftdixauraiy figures for 
last year indicate a similar 
jump, largely due to increasing 
private wealth as sense of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s economic poB- 

ries took bold. 



Mayor William Donald 
Schaefer of Baltimore looks like . 
flsnre winner for a fourth term 
in tirisfalTs race. 

1 Since becoming mayor in 
11971, be has been audited with 
revitalizing parts of Baltimore 
' into booming tourist aw H busi- 
■ ness centTO-Tourism has creat- 
ed 16,000 jobs. The sparkfing 
inner harbor area, the two-year- 
old agnation, a new covered 
market in two converted ware- 
houses, neighborhood housing 
projects and a new mass transit 
system that will open ia No- 
vember, are prominent exam- 
ple* of the rit/s new image. 

New York. Magazine recom- 
mends Baltimore to its readers; 
line magazine has written tx- 
tensivdy about its new face. 

Mayor Schaefer, 61, is a 
bachelor, nondrmkcr and uon- 
sxooker whose only escape from 
his job is an occasional fishing 
trip. He is famous far has per- 
sonal touch: answering letters 
(rf complaini by showing up on 
a doorstep, caning people on 
the phone to ask them to return 
an overdue library book, ste{>- 

ptn g Awing a Hncy nffirial visit 

to hstea to an elderly person’s 


Senator Jesse Hdms 


Central America, endorsing a 
five-ccnt-a-giDon gasoline tax. 
and fading to do more to. curb 
abortion, restrict school busing 
and work for prayer in pofdic 
schools. 

Mr. Hdnupraised.diepxeri- 
dent for “making dear the 

Soviet Union is moving to dam- . 
inate tfe work?” and for insist- 
nglhat the federal government 
most be fisally responsible. 

To cut defiots, ne rqccted a 
tax increase but called for gov- 
emment pending .arts of 10 
perccat aezoss the board, except 
for Sodal Security, themflitaty 
and jptezpfijxa the drilt , a 


The Voice of America watt • * 

ah out to penetrate the Soviet . Cardinal Ter 
Union withncws of thedowned archbishop of N 
Korean, plane. In add itio n to is terminally ill \ 
more than doahling titenninber has xqected agg? 
of transntittera broadcasting therapy in order 
into the Soviet Union, it in- the hospital and i 

creased transmission houxs by in bis residence t 
about SO a day, trying to avoid ride’s Cathedral, 
jamming with multiple froquea- the 15 years tha 
des and surprise schedules. >• arddnah<^>, Cal 
The entire apparatus was on 62, has been ret 
full force Sept. 12 to speed a treatments. Sudd 
Russian translation of fieri- ■ that his conditio! 
dent Reagan’s tdeviricmipeedh; tenninal, he repot 
.to Unssian listeners, complete stay at work rath 
with, a recording of the pilot the medical treat 
saying he had. Act down the it would cause 
. airimer. To rise to this intensity, change in the ( 
tl«Vi^Ji^tonrecqiqpiPOU Hfe." 
that woold bave been otherwise Clans C von 1 
undergoin g maintenance «n the ed 18 monthsagfl 
effort could be roamiamed for to murder ' his 
only about a week. with an insulin 

■Die UdS. Information Agen- now awaiting act 
cy assembled reactiam to the remains free on ! 
episode from Western democ- in Manhattan, 
racies and Third Worid corn- something of a sc 
tries. Early returns, an official . heis fighting for 
said, were “very heavy, very shaft, 16, the cu 
negative! against the Soviet duced by themai 
Umcai’from a vride range of tire . custody of her 
political right, left and center.” ' brother and ha 
The USlA also made its sat- started the privat 
effite factfities available so that that led to Mr. 
reporters could interview over- couvictioo. To p 
seasanalysts-Anagencyteamis Mr. von Balov ! 
aKcmbliisg a one-hour docth M. Cabo, the 
- mattaxy <2 tdevison coverage waked with Sen 
ot the incident by stations McCarthy. Last^ 
owertbe wodd. ... Bulow was 52, i 
In another example of the passed in the c 
USIA’s new vigor, the jigency lasted for three y 
reccally distributed a film on ■ “ 

Afgtomstan conqnledfncimjne- . Amm wiiifl 


■ Mr- Schaefer’s chalteuger in 
the Sqzt 13 Democratic Party 
primary is William H. Mmphy, 
a former judge whrae campaign 
is «med at his fdiow bla ck s, a 
55 pocent mqraity in Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Murphy says that while 
the mayor was receiving atten- 
tion for downtown redevdop- 
ment, the problems of unem- 
ployment, povmy, housing and 
education were being ignored. 
He has preached “creative” city 
management, bat his campaign 
was damaged in recent weeks 
when the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice placed a 5242,000 Hen on 
him for unpaid bank taxes. 

Mr. Schaefer has another 
edge: He has raised more than 
5700,000, compared with Mr, 
Mniphy’s jlOOflOQ- .. 

Notes on People 

Cardinal Terence Cooke, 
archbishop of New York, who 
is terminally ill with kukemia, 
has rq'ected aggressive chemo- 
therapy in order to stay out of 
tfie hospital and remain at work 
in bis residence behind Sl Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. For eight of 
the 15 years that he has been 
archbishop, Cardinal Cooke, 
62, has been receiving cancer 
treatments. Suddenly informed 
that his condition had become 
tennhul, he reportedly chose to 
stay at work rather than accept 
the medical treatment because 
it would cause “a marked 
change in the dignity of his 
life." 

dans C von Below, convict- 
ed 18 months ago <rf attempting 
to murdcc his wife, Martha, 
with an insulin injection and 
now awaiting act tin an appeal, 
remains free on 52 mnHan bail 
in Manhattan, where he is 
something of a social star. Now 
heis fighting far control of Co- 
start, 16, the only child pro- 
duced by the marriage. Seeking 
custody of her are her half- 
brother and half-sister, who 
started the private investigation 
that led to Mr. von Bulow’s 
conviction. To press Ins claim, 
Mr. von Bulow has hired Roy 
M. Cota, the attorney who 
waked with Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. Last week Mix. von 
Bulow was 52, a birthday rim 
passed in the oama that has 
lasted for three years. 


porting ty foreign 'TV' caws 
that had managed to travel with 
Afghan resTStaude groups. The 
documentary cannot be -shown 
in the United States because the 
USIA charter forbids it to oper- 
ate in ti» United States. 

Colleges Prosper 

US. colleges have had a 
windfall from the year-long bull 
market paper gains of nearly 
S10 tallknifor t&r endowment 
fimds. • 

Harvard University, wfaidi 
has' the nation's, largest find, 
saw its assets soar try $746 mH- 
Kan, to $2.4 bflHosn. 

_ The best performance on a 
singlc stodc was anoyed by 
Northwestern' Ifmversity, 


The author of “Winning 
Through Intimidation” and 
“Looking Out for. Number 
One," Robert J. Ringer, has a 
new bode coming out in which 
he describes a forthcoming ca- 
lamity, including “the complete 
destruction ot the currency of 
the United States and all other 
Weston countries”; “severe 
shortages of the ‘necessities of 
life'”; and “civil disorder and 
violence of a magnitude never 
before seen in America.” But 
apparently the apocalypse will 
not be a total loss for those 
■ wilting ' to buy Mr. Ringer’s 
hook, whose tide promises to 
tdl “How You Can Find Hap- 
piness During the Collapse of 
Western GviSzation.” 


United Press itoema&enal 
WASHINGTON The, UA 
ambassador to France, estimating 
dial travel costs exceeded $1 in 8 - 
bon (or 658 official visitors to this 
spring’s I^ris Air, Show, has ques- 
tioned the need for the thousands 
of UjS; government (zips to £u- 
mpe.^ ; ' 

. “1 doubt if anyone m Washing- 
ton is aware of dm full scopeof the 
proWem, its overall cost to tbeTJ.S. 



^ U.S. Congress Returns From Recess 
pf To Begin Work on Crowded Agenda 
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By Helen Dewar 

Washington Pest Serrict 

WASHINGTON — Interna- 
tional crisis and domestic politics 
top a crowded agenda of national 
security and domestic issues as 
U.S. congressmen return to Wash- 
ington Monday from a five-week 
summer recess. 

The question is whether Con- 
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Unlad Pma bMnvtkond 

Ptriicemen and protesters shouting “Assassins” fought near a cemetery in Santiago, where 
a victim of violence during last week's anti-government demonstrations was being buried. 

Pinochet Marks 10 Years in Control 
By Reaffirming His Policies for Chile 


Reuters the aftermath of General Pino- 

SANTIAGO — President Au- ch*’* ««P a S ainst **„?«** 
gusto Rnodhet, «p~»«n E on the Marxist government of Salvador 
10th anniversary of the coup that ABende, who was ktUed in the take- 
brought him to power, said Sunday ov “- „ , _ _ t . 

that the crisis awrf anti- f call today on all C hil ea ns to be 

government protests in Chile were alert to defend our freedom and 
temporary difficulties and he repudiate any seed erf totalitarian- 
wanned O h Ufla o s against what he General Pinochet said. 


■tat- ¥ < - ” • i lm.Mli IUC 4UMHAA1 P 

gress and PreskkQt Ronald Reagan 
will be drawn together or divided as 
an election year approaches. 

At least at the start, the Soviet 
Union’s downing of a Korean jet- 
liner and the deaths of U.S. ma- 
rines in Lebanon are likely to de- 
flect attention from Congress' 
customary preoccupation with 
money matters as a new fiscal year 
approaches Oct 1. 

In addition to spending tails, a 

debt-ceiling extension and several 

'^4 - authorization bills Chat must be 
acted on by the end of the month, a 
— **■ variety of politically laden domes- 
tic issues are high on the list for 

lustrations was being boned. ^ Republican majority in the 

Senate, nervous over whether it will 
• r Jt retain control after the 1984 deo 

I IT), I iORlTOl tions, will also increasingly have its 

eye on pobtical survival. 

• /» /Vi m -m Republicans suffered a blow 

T£\v* § fly//) during the recess when the chair- 
Myu f Cr m ftjf lUv man of the Armed Services Com- 
v mittee, John G. Tower, Republican 

After four persons were killed 0 f Texas, joined the majority lead- 
Thuisday in protests against the er, Howard H. Baker Jr. of Tennes- 
regime, the Democratic Alliance, see, as a i»m<» dude who is not 
an opposition coalition of political wtmg re-election next year. 


parties, announced it was suspend- 
ing alia with the govenuncnL 


There is speculation that one or 
more others may do the same, espe- 


mllrA (be Mar xist threat to the General Pinochet referred re- 
country. peatedly to the new constitution 

In a nationally televised address, proved by pl eblga te IB 1 980 
General Kiiiochrtraffiniied his in- yl-ch embodies bs c onnepl o f 
tentiOD of continmag hi. policies of !^t 

‘aT-S- poBtol opp. ^9tooyasee the introduction of 

nents who have organized protests SystcnL 
npnmrt his rule but said his new Echoing recent statements by 
interior minister, Sergio Onofre Mir. Jarpa, he said the government 
Jarpa Reyes, would continue talks would consider the possibility ot a 
with all those prepared to partita- new plebiscite ti> modify sections of 
pate in the building of a new do- the constitution and move forward 
mocracy. the election of a congress from the 

Eight people have died in dashes target of 
between police and anti-gcfvem- He said a social-economic coim- 
ment demonstrators since Thors- cil would be formed to allow labor 
{jay. . and business organizations to dis- 

A total of 40 people have died in cuss problems, 
protests in recent months. Human Government officials say unem- 
righis groups say an estimated ploymeot and extreme poverty in 


alert to defend our freedom and There were scuffles Friday as dally if the alternative is coming 
repudiate any seed of totalitarian- thousands of people marched down bade as a member of a powerless 
ism,” General Pinochet said. Santiago's main avenue to ede- minority. 

General Pinochet referred re- brale the 10th anniversary Sunday While Senator Henry M. Jack- 
peatedly to the new constitution of the general's rise to power, and son death deprives Congress of one 
approved by plebiscite in 1980 police broke up a demonstration by of j^s most forceful champions of 
which embodies his concept of about 600 people who attended a defense and critics of the Soviet 
"protected democracy” and which ceremony Saturday to honor Mr. Union, the outraged response to 
allows him to rule at least until Allende. the downing of the Korean airliner 

1989 to oversee the introduction of Despite newspaper speculation could rally Congress behind the 
his system. that General Pinotaiet would an- president on nattnnal security is- 

EchoinR recent statements by J 01 ™* * ch “P e ^ manic po- sues, some leading figures in Con- 
Mr. Jarpa he said the government hc * JD . h “ a ^ dr f s : P 1 *®^ °* grass have said. The question « 

twwldSn^rthetv^Srfa restated his faith m free market how much and how long. 


would consider the possibility at a ™ 111 

new plebiscite to mod^sections of P 01 " 3 ® ^ heav y mbr Swift action is expected m both 

the amstitution and move forward as E‘ ^ . 1c houses on a resolution condemning 

the election of a convress from the The president announced a 15- the Soviet action in shootmg down 
. . nf .QQrt percent wage increase, effective jjjg je tliner . 

. , . . ' Jan. 1, for 250,000 public sector There may also be a push from 

He said a soaal-econonnc coun- employees. Last July be awarded within Congress for speedy cen- 
tal would be formed to allow labor a 5 _ pereen t increase, their gressional authorization for the 

and business orearuzabons to dis- k™, in vMrc lie ««i T aka 


the election of a congress from the 
target date of 1990. 


and business organizations to ois- in wo years. U3. marines to remain- in Leba- 

cuss problems- Diplomats from the European non< M man y lawmakers say is re- 

Govemment officials say unem- Community and other countries quired under the War Powers Act 
ploymeot and extreme poverty in did not attend Sunday's ceremony, so long as hostilities continue there. 
Santiago's shantytowns led to anti- considering it inappropriate to cd- But some influential members want 
government protests there. ebratc the anniversary of the coup, the wiamn»g brought home, and the 


UB. marines to remain- in Leba- 


35,000 others have been kQled in Santiago s shantytowns led 
the last 10 years, most of them in government protests there. 


U.S., Latin Nations Agree on Causes 
And Severity of Debtors’ Problems 


By Kenneth N. Gilpin 

Sew York Times Service 

CARACAS — fix wcetlong dis- 
cussions at a meeting sponsored by 
the Organization of American 
States, delegates from the United 
States and debtor nations have 
agreed on the causes and dimen- 
sions of Latin America's $300-bQ- 
Hon debt 

The- delegates approved a docu- 
ment enumerating the causes of the 
region’s huge debt, from high inter- 
est rates to the worldwide reces- 
sion . And they created a special 
comnusaon to make recommenda- 
tions cm ways to ease the burden of 
repaying the loans. 

While the document itself, whose 
21 points were characterized as a 
“basis for understanding, ” con- 
tained no revelations, the fact that 
it was drafted at all was an encour- 
aging sign, according to many of 
those present. 

“This has been a good show,” 
said Riordan Roett, director of 
Brazilian studies at Johns Hopkins 
University’s School of Advanced 
International Studies and an ob- 
server at the conference. “The Lat- 
in countries can go home feeling 


need for Latin American countries ation of a so-caUod debtors’ cartel, 
to shore op their sagging rates of which would have disrupted the are two major jobs bills: one to 
domestic savings, develop pro- worid of international finance and authorize S3 .2 billion for local gov- 
grams to attract foreign investment destroyed the already shaky credit eminent grants for public works 
and reduce putaic sector deficits, worthiness of most countries in the jobs and another to authorize $5 
Before the meeting, there had region, was never endorsed by any billion for local public servicejobs. 
been some concern that the Latin of the indebted nations. Nonetire- Like most of the House Democrats* 
American nations might use it as an less, the notion had been voiced by recent jobs initiatives, neither is ex- 
opportunity to band together and opposition parties in some of the peeled to gp far in the Senate, 
repudiate their debts or demand countries and received some atten- For (he rest of the month, the 
their renegotiation. But the ere- lion in the world press. major business of both houses will 


authorization could prove contro- 
versial, inviting restrictions even if 
it is approved. 

Both houses are expected to act 
this week on a $187ri-bDHoo de- 
fense authorization compromise 
that gives approval for production 
of the MX missiles, a new type of 
nerve gas weapons and most other 
weaponry sought by Mr. Reagan. 

On the House Democrats agenda 


and reduce public sector deficits. 

Before the meeting, there had 
been some concern that the Latin 
American nations might use it as an 
opportunity to band together and 
repudiate their debts or demand 
their renegotiation. But the cm- 


peeled to go far in the Senate. 

For (he rest of the month, the 
major business of both houses wS 


Despite Optimism in Public, Officials 
In Bonn See Little Hope of Arms Pact 


By James ML Markham that, in 1980, the Soviet foreign 
Ata.r„*7T mmisw hadcaMthe Fraich and 
, British missiles strategic, a long- 
BONN Despite i^ressionsof j^c weapons category that would 
“blic optimism, senior West Ger- Side from the talks on 


man omoaistave fa : some time medium-range weapon 
■ been oommeed tha! ihej chancre According iSckischer, Mr. 


In light of briefings by Paul EL 
Nitze, the UB. negotiatior, the 
West German government has had 
few illusions for several months 
about the likelihood of a Geneva 
breakthrough. 

Like Mr. Nitze, Bonn officials 
have concluded that the talks will 
become serious only after the first 
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cord at tee Geceya talks on me md 3 ^^ systems had “a dual become serious only after the first 

face” and could be considered both nine of 108 Pershing-2 launchers 
SiiWjJ cum strategic and medium-range weap- planned for West Germany be- 
nn^tarn West Germany will start ^^Genstbet said this borne operational on Dec. 15L 

in December. cion was ‘’remarkable,” and ex- 


S^ttarthTuSt3^Sd a* f “ «*«» ** rs pns*d the hope that it would 
nr, onrvxrtrv, against the^ deployment, both mean a new Soviet position. 


not use this meeting as an opportu- 
nity to lecture them, but rather as a 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl and For- 


san a new Soviet position. 

In the meantime, however, Mr. 


rhstniv- tn listen to their «wmu ^5° Minister Hans-Dietrich Gromyko spent a day in Ftaris 
and express a willingness to work Gensdier vnunued to voice where, in talks with President 
«;*h hope for a breakthrough. Francos Mitterrand, he was re- 


- with them in the future.” 

Carlos Rodriguez Pastor, Peru’s 


■ Bonn Warns of Attacks 

A West German government re- 
port says leftists are planning vio- 
lent attacks on NATO installations 
in West Germany this fall in oppo- 


Mr. Genscher said Friday in Ma- 


in nos ivixnigucz raswr, rmis that Foreign Minister Andrei Mr. Genscher had cwtuucu na a „ .... , c . 

A. GromyWthe SovietS possible concession. 
had hinted that a longstanding So- M diplomats and poUticians in Hamburg newspaper. 

ctas« a chapter on the deot ensis. ^ to ]62 French Bonn noted, Mr. Genscher had A report written by the security 

It will hdp 4 ]uiet the pohtmal pres- 3 ^ 11 ^ nnssfles in the Geneva nothing to lose by going public authorities in Bonn says members 
sure in many conntnes to ao rome- ^^i^ri nna might be waived. The with what might have been only of the Red Army Faction and its 
thing drastic. That is very ocnen- h„ s a major stumbling conversational banter. offshoot, the Revolutionary Cells, 

block to an accord. If Mr. Gromyko’s utterance plan the att a cks , the newspaper 

Delegates to the conference, reported, Mr. Genscher's ul- turned out to be the harbinger of a Wdt am Sonntag said. 

\riiich began last Monday, offered teranccs had tiw whiff of a Geneva concession, they said, Mr. In particular, the paper said, 

a wide variety of prescriptions to breakthrough about them, making Genscher could take credit for it If bomb attacks are planned aga inst 

ease the crisis of nations wnulW r hj m ^ bearer of good news. not, the Russians would be embar- munitions transports by U.S. 

neously co nfron ted with severe re- g ut ^ Mr. Gromyko’s com- rassed by being reminded that they troops. Government officials could 

cession and major loan payments, mem emerged merely as a response once considered the French and not be reached for comment on the 
“We re aliz e we have misman- ^ Mr. Genscher’s having recalled British systems as strategic. report. 

a yd our affairs in a gross manna' — 

and we are paying the price,” said 
Manuel UBoa, a former prime min- 
ister of Para. “But the other princi- 
pal actors, including the commer- 
cial banks, have not been making 
any sacrifices.” 

In general, however, criticism of 
the way (he banks have h and l ed the 
renegotiation of Latin . American 
debt was kept to a mmrmiim. One 
delegate from Uruguay, who asked 
not to be identified, said that “toe 
had no choice but to take the deal 
we were offered by the commerdal 
banks. But we are satisfied with tL” 

At a press conference Friday af- 
ternoon, Mailson Ferreira da Nov- 
rega, general secretary of the Min- 
istry of. Finance in Brazil, 
acknowledged that “the days of 
abundant liquidity and favorable 
loan terms are over. We recognize 
that and have to adapt to new reali- 
ties.” 

Mr. Ferreira da Novrega joined 
other delegates in underscoring the 


Francos Mitterrand, he was re- ririontnH^^mTofnewniSe- 
portednot to have repeated wfaal 
far. Genscher had co^tnied as a 


uciaos in 
cber had 


issue has been a major stum Wing conversational banter. 


offshoot, the Revolutionary Cells, 


block to an accord. If Mr. Gromyko’s utterance plan the att a cks , the newspaper 

As reported, Mr. Genscher's ut- turned out to be the harbinger of a Wdt am Sonntag said, 
teranccs had the whiff of a Geneva concession, they said, Mr. In particular, the paper said, 
breakthrough about them, making Genscher could take credit for it If bomb attacks are planned against 
him the bearer of good news. not, the Russians would be embar- munitions transports by U.S. 

But in fact Mr. Gromyko’s com- rassed by being reminded that they troops. Govanment officials couM 
ment emerged merefy as a response once considered the French arid not be reached for comment cm the 
to Mr. Genscher’s having recalled British systems as strategic. report. 


U.S. Envoy Challenges Official Trips 


taxpayer, or the negative effects it 
can have” in crippling anbassy op- 
erations, Evan G. Galbraith said m 
«n ang ry internal cable to the State 
Department in July. 

Tn the cable, which was obtained 
by the Better Government Associa- 
tion, Mr. Galbraith complained 
that' his embassy T\as so burdened 
with playing host to the air show 
.contingent that its normal opera- 
tions “ground to a halt-” 


be to pass as many as possible of 
the 13 regular appreciations bills 
for fiscal 1984. 

As usual, the rest will have to be 
wrapped up into an omnibus stop- 
gap “continuing resolution” to 
keep the government operating af- 
ter funding runs out Sept. 30. 

Work on the defense appropria- 
tions bQL including actual funding 
for the MX and other controversial 
weapons, is scheduled to begin this 
week in the House and shortly 
thereafter in the Senate. But Repre- 
sentative Joseph P. Add&bbo, 
Democrat of New York, chairman 
of the House appropriations sub- 
committee oi defense, has indicat- 
ed he may dawdle over the tail if it 
appears that the emotional fallout 
from the Korean air disaster is 
leading to spending excesses. 


The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is scheduled later this 
month to consider a nuclear freeze 
resolution, which passed the House 
earlier in the year m modified form. 
But the pro-freeze lobby is fearful 
of an emotional backlash if action 
comes too soon after (he Soviet 
attack on (he airliner. Prospectsfor 
Senate approval were considered 
Weak even before the attack. 

Another straggle over an ad mi n- 
istratioo-sponsored $8.4-bflKon in- 
crease in the U-S. contribution to 
the International Monetary Fund 
is also anticipated- The measure, 
awaiting a Senate-House confer- 
ence, faces trouble when it goes 
bade to the House because of Dem- 
ocratic anger over a GOP cam- 
paign tract that criticizes Demo- 
crats who supported the measure 


Economy Downplayed 
As Factor in U.S. Voting 


By David S. Broder 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Students of 
voting behavior, using election data 
from 1980 and 1982, are conclud- 
ing that the US. public is less auto- 
matically swayed by economy, con- 
ditions ?h»n sometimes h an hnwi 
thought 

The political scientists are also 
finding that voters who call them- 
selves independents often in fact 
favor one of the two main political 
parties. 

These analyses were contained in 
two of the most discussed papers in 
a score of studies presented at the 
American Political Science Associ- 
ation convention during the week- 
end of Sept. 10 is Chicago. 

In the first, Gary C Jacobson of 
the University of California at San 
Diego attacked the economic deter- 
minism notion by uring the 1982 
House election results in an effort 
to prove that “economic issues ex- 
ercise UO simple mechanical influ - 
ence over voting decisions." 

In the second, six political scien- 
tists cited evidence from 1980 to 
back op their contention, first 
voiced in 1977, that “most pro- 
fessed independents are really dos- 
et partisans” when they vote. 
Therefore, they said, “the highly 
publicized decline of the party sys- 
tem” alleged in studies that found 
“growing proportions of indepen- 
dents is very much exaggerated.” 

The question Mr. Jacobson 
posed in his paper was why the 
Republicans lost many fewer 
House seats in 1982 than forecast 
in mathematical models that were 
based on the president’s popularity 
and the condition of the economy. 

One such. system had predicted 
that stagnation of real income and 
die slump in President Ronald 
Reagan's popularity would cost the 
Republicans 58 seats, more than 
twice the 26 seats they lost 

Mr. Jacobson's answer essential- 
ly was that the Republicans, by 
operating as a party, woe able to 
nrinimne Democratic gains. 

Because national Republican 
committees had created “a direct- 
mail fund-raising operation capa- 
ble of generating a healthy, predict- 
able income regardless of the 
fluctuations in the political envi- 
ronment,” Mr. Jacobson wrote, the 
party was able to raise S121 mxRiai 
for 1982 and to recruit and train 
promising candidates in 1981, 
“when the administration and par- 
ty were riding high. 

“So (bey were able to field a 
much more attractive group of 
challengers than would have come 
forward on their own once the 
economy began its nosedive," he 
said. 

“Only one of those challengers 
actually won,” Mr. Jacobson said, 
but their aggressive campaigns 
meant the “money available to the 
Democrats was absorbed — unnec- 
essarily, as things developed — by 
worried incumbents.” 

In the Watergate year of 1974, 
the last time Republican incum- 
bents faced such tough political 
conditions, Mr. Jacobson said 
Democratic challengers had more 
money to spend, on the average, 
than did Democratic incumbents. 
In 1982, by contrast, Democratic 
incumbents spent twice as much as 
challengers did. 

So the Republicans not only had 
a finunraai edge but a strategic ad- 
vantage in the way their money was 
distributed. They targeted about 
$15 nriHion of late contributions to 
threatened incumbents; the Demo- 
crats spent more titan $63 million 
in unspent contributions on 32 in- 
cumbents who ended their cam- 
paigns with more than $ 100,000 
each in the bank. 

Because of their organization 
and strategy, the Republicans were 
able to define the issues in 1982 in 


ways that improved their chances 
of mmtmizmg losses. The “stay the 
course” advertising theme worked 
in two ways, Mr. Jacobson found. 

“In districts with Republican in- 
cumbents, the key question was 
-whether the voter thought that 
Reaganomics would eventually 
hdp or hurt the economy," he stud, 
tuVftng that “in districts held by 
incumbent Democrats, the roost 
important economic question con- 
cerned which party could betid: 
hawriV inflation.” 

In their paper disputing th 6 
growing influence ot political inde- 
pendents, the six political scientists 
focused on a less publicized part of 
the voter studies. 

Almost all polls ask voters to 
classify themselves as Republicans,’ 
Democrats or independents, then 
ask the independents whether they 
lean toward either party or are 
completely independent In most 
Washington Post-ABC News sur- 
veys of the past three years, the 
independents exceed the Republi- 
cans and came close to matching 
the n umb er of Democrats. 

But in the Post-ABC polls, like 
others, most of the independents, 
when pressed, acknowledge that 
they lean to one party or the other. 

In the most recent survey, for 
example, completed in August, 35 
percent of the self-described inde- 
pendents said they lean toward the 
Republicans, 39 percent toward flic 


have no lean at alL Thus the so- 
caUod “pore independents" consti- 
tute 9 percent of the electorate, as 
contrasted with the 36 percent who 
initially call themselves indepen- 
dents. 

The crucial question is not ter- 
minology but behavior, the politi- 
cal scientists said. They presented 
evidence suggesting that the “inde- 
pendent teaners” are more partisan 
than independent in their habits. 

Excluding blacks from their tab- 
ulations because of what the politi- 
cal scientists called their stronger 
identification with Democrats, the 
study found that the leaner* “dis- 
play an impressive tendency to vote 
for the candidate of the party they 
fed closer to,” in both presidential 
and congressional elections. 

In fact, they found that the 
leaners “generally are more loyal to 
their party” than poll respondents 
who categorized themselves a£ 


The authors of the paper aid 
Candice X Nelson of Georgetown 
University, Bruce E. Eth, Eliza- 
beth Orr, Mark G Wesflye and 
Raymond E Wolfinger, all of the 
University of California at Berke-' 
ley, and David B. Magleby of 
Brijgham Young University. 
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SirtKltttC The U.S. Must Rechannel Its Energies in Lebanon 

W _ niie-dominated government in power, ft 


PoUfahcd With The New runes and The Waduopoa Port 


And If Gemayel Falls 


It is no insult to the marines to observe that 
they are squatting in Lebanon like dumb 
dudes, taking casual ties for reasons that no 
one seems able to articulate. It is no insult to 
President Reagan to observe that be cannot 
articulate their mission because be can no 
longer perceive it or be sure about the right 
moment to end it. The troops and their com- 
mander in chief are playing for time, hoping 
that the moment will nominate itself. 

Congress could assert its prerogative by in- 
voking the War Powers Act and belatedly 
share responsibility far the choice. But the 
legislators should set no rash deadlines that 
force the president to assert a nonexistent 
American interest. Mr. Reagan obviously is 
stalling uncomfortably, which is not always 
the worst policy. 

•- When the marines and other allied forces 
went ashore a year ago, their purpose was to 
assure the safe dispersal of the Palestine liber- 
ation Organization, keep the Israelis oat of 
Modem Beirut and provide a shield for a new 
Lebanese government Thinking the job done, 
they departed — only to see Lebanon’s new 
president kiDed, the Isradis (along West Beirut 
and helpless Palestinians massacred by venge- 
ful Phalangist Christians. The American, 
French, Italian and British forces reappeared, 
to shidd an even weaker regime led by the 
slain leader’s brother, Amin GemayeL 

The hope was that he could form a coalition, 
of Lebanon's feudal sects and build an army to 
pacify their private That was sup- 

posed to make the Israelis secure enough to 
withdraw from Lebanon on condition that 
Syria ended its eight-year-old occupation as 
wdL These hopes defied Lebanese history and 
also up-to-date political analysis. But they 
justified a low-cost stab at reinventing Leba- 
non, improving the life of a long-suffering 
people, blunting Syria’s expansion and eo- 


10 Years After Allende 


1 It is only half true that the coup in ChDe 10 
years ago ended Latin America’s longest dem- 
ocratic tradition. The dectcd president, Salva- 
dor ABende, was already losing control of his 
government to Marxist revolutionaries who 
did not in the slightest share his d em ocr a tic 
commitment That is why, in the beginning, 
many Chileans applauded or at least accepted 
General Angnsto Pinochet's intervention. 
Alarmed by the disintegration around them, 
they counted on him to return their country to 
its heritage in a reasonable time. 

■ What they did not count on was that he 
would abuse his patriotic mandate and thrust 
on Chile a regime that went far beyond dealing 
with the emergency at hand, establishing a 
harsh police state. Tens of thousands of Chil- 
eans were killed outside the law, many others 
were imprisoned and exiled, the natural politi- 
cal tendencies of the country were suppressed, 
and an economic system was imposed 
meant extreme Hardship for most of the peo- 


ple. For a national crisis into an acme 

for personal dictatorship. General Pinochet 


for personal dictatorship. General Pinochet 
will not be forgiven. This explains why most of 
his countrymen, believing his continuance in 
power to be a national disgrace, have turned 
against Him now. 

' General Pinochet appears to think that by 
superficial concessions he can end the mass 
demonstrations, still the political unre st and 
prolong his power for another six years. Mean- 
while, he has sent his police into action against 
demonstrators, peaceful as wdl as violent The 
other day, the police fired a water cannon to ' 
block the delivery of a statement demanding 
{ns resignation by the Christian Democrats* 


People and Prosperity 


Figures just released by the U.S. Census 
Bureau confirm what professional demogra- 
phers have known for some time: World popu- 
lation growth, is slowing down. There were, the 
Census Bureau believes, about 4.7 billkm peo- 
ple in the world this June — 82 millio n more 
than last year. But that represents a growth 
rate of only 1.8 percent. At the beginning of 
the 1970s, the growth rate was 12 percent. It 
does not sound like much of a difference, but it 
made a lot of difference in the quality of life in 
dozens of less developed countries. 

.. The typical pattern in these countries, and 
in the world as a whole, had been for death 
rates to drop because of improved medical 
care, while birthrates stayed high. Then, as 
tune went on, birthrates too went down. In 
some places — notably sub-Saharan Africa — 
population is stHI increasing at record rates. 
But in others — notably China, India and 
Latin America — the rate of growth is slowing. 
So m e tim es, in India and China, for example, 
some of that slowdown is the result of prac- 


tices Americans would find repugnant, such as 
compulsory sterilization and even infanticide. 

It should be understood that a rising popu- 
lation is not necessarily a bad thing. The East 
Asian fringe — the noocommunisl countries 
from South Korea down through Taiwan to 
Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia — has had 
one of the highest population growth rates in 
recent years, and one of the highest economic 
growth rates as wdL Economic growth in those 
countries is running well ahead of the number 
of mouths to feed, and standards of living are 
rising. It may be that in that region — as in 
Western Europe and North America in the 
19th century — optimism and faith in the 
future are contributing to population and eco- 
nomic growth. Latin America's very rapid 
population growth was accompanied, until the 
recent worldwide recession, by substantial 
economic growth; everyone in the United 
States has an economic stake in having that 
growth continue. 

— the Washington post. 
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1908: Piracy off the Philippines 

MANILA — Eighteen Chinese merchants 
from Sitanki. the southernmost island of the 
Philippines, are seeking refuge in Jok> from 
Moro pirates. Reports of piracy between Si- 
tanki and Borneo, where the richest pearl beds 
are located, have been received continually in 
the past month. On July 1 the government 
abandoned the Customs House at Sitanki be- 
cause of economy. Chinese arriving at Jolo 
assert that the depredations by pirates began 
after the removal of the revenue officers, when 
the pirates raided the Chinese pearl fisheries, 
cap t ur ed a boat and killed its crew. The gov- 
ernment will take steps to punish the pirates. 
Major Barber, “Buffalo BBTs” partner, was at 
one time collector of customs at Sitanki. 


1933: An Anri-German Boycott 
NEW YORK — An appeal to all races an A 
creeds to join in boycotting G erman goods, 
shipping and services until Hitlerism is de- 
stroyed or the German government’s anti-Se- 
mitic policies change was launched by Jewish 
leaders, with a number of prominent Gentile 
sympathizers, at a meeting of the American 
League in Defense of Jewish Rights. The meet- 
ing asked all Jewish communities in the United 
States to make contributions. “If this move- 
ment," fonno- Governor Alfred E Smith said, 
“was to remove from Germany anyone who 
criticized the government, it would be one 
thing, but it is directed against a complete 
people. As Bainbridge Colby says, the Jews 
can stand it but civilization cannot" 
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W ASHINGTON — Since Lebanon’s inde- 
pendence in 1943. its dream has been a 


hanring America’s influence in the region. 

It has not worked out that way and probably 
never wilL And the costs of keeping Western 
troops in the crossfire are growing daily, Even 
if massively reinforced and allowed to pursue 
tHe jf rimiimpw , the marines could not disarm 
the rival armies or impose a stable order. 
Indeed, the threat that they will withdraw and 
leave Lebanon permanently partitioned — dis- 
membered, really — is probably the last good 
U.S. card. The question is when to {day it 

President GemayeL a Maronite Christian, 
has clearly nrisplayed his hand. He let Iris 
father’s Phalangist forces provoke unnecessary 
battles against assarted Moslem factions and 
these are now uneasy allies against him. It is an 
open question whether the Gemayels still can 
or want to share enough power to preserve a 
loose but distinct Lebanon. Their only chance 
comes through the likelihood that most of 
Lebanon’s Modems probably prefer a weak 
bat indigenous government to the alternative: 
the loss of the south to Israel and Syria’s 
d ominatio n of most of the rest of the country. 

Shielding Mr. Gemayd while he bargains 
for Lebanon’s survival is the only reason for 
keeping marines in Beirut for a few more 
weeks. Preserving a nominal Lebanon is a 
sound but modest American objective but not 
a vital national interest. 

If the sectarian farces of centuries finally 
pull that society apart, the fault should be seen 
to be strictly local and not a panic in Washing- 
ton. Let the marines shoot back when they 
come undo- fire, but let no one think that more 
men or a wider operation will yield anything 
except more casualties. And if Mr. Gemayd 
falls, let the marines depart with him. The 
dozens of tribes that call themselves Lebanese 
have to make their own deals of mutual surviv- 
al or accept national suicide. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


W pendeace in 1943, its dream has been a 
carefully balanced coalition held together by a 
presumption of equal treatment for all r eligio u s 
communities. The fragile network of under- 
standing has been shattered in the past, then 
patched up, and then shattered again. 

Unfortunately, it is again on the path to 
disintegration, fn 1958, American Marines and 
an astute political operator, the late Ambassa- 
dor Robert Murphy, were able to facilitate the 
patching process. Today, American Marines 
may be watching, or even participating in, 
a collapse. 

What has happened? Malik Salam, a respect- 
ed Modem leader, says the Lebanese Parlia- 
ment elected Amin Gemayd as president of 
Lebanon, but it did not elect the Phalangist 
Party and its private militia to take over power 
in the country. 

WaHd Jumblat, leader of the Druze, believes 
there was a political deal with the Phalange 
before the Lebanese Army went into Christian- 
dotmnated East Beirut, the Phalange's home 
territory, earlier this year. He insists he win not 
let (hat army into die mountainous Chuf area 
—where Druze have lived for centuries — until 
there is a far-reaching political understanding 
with the central government 

The type of understanding that he seeks, 
along with many Sunni Shia Moslem lead- 
ers, is not dear. It increasingly appears to be a 
dwiianH for rfrang a jn the political structure of 

of powo^Greater sharing coul (ftead to a de- 
nunciation of the decades-old unwritten na- 
tional covenant — which gives the powerful 


By L. Dean Brown 


presidency, army command and parliamentary 
control to Maronite Christians — rt could 
Ip aij to the oeation of a government of recon- 
ciliation to jndiHta leaders such as Saeb Sa- 
laam, a respected Sunni, Nabih Beni of Amrn, 
which is the Shia fighting force, and Mr. Jum- 
Mat, the Druze leader. , 

In a powerful end-of-Ramadan address this 
summer to thousands of Moslems, a l e adin g 
Stnmi reSgtous figure said that there can be no 
usurpation of power by one armed group, (hat 

. 1 - - Wa rknroH fhf/UHfh fWl- 


Eke that which propelled many Iraniamm the 
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political power must be shared through arevi- 
aon of the national covenant and that all pri- 
vate mflitias must be disbanded. . 
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met with Piene Gemayd, head of the Phalange 
po litical party and, later, with Fadi Frem, the 


po litical party and, later, with Fadi Frem, the 
command er of the Phalange militia. Mr. Arms 
said he urged “political accommodation be- 
tween the Christian and Druze communities." 

In Beirut, however, the meeting was viewed 
differently. Moslems and non-Maranite Chris- 
tians alike saw it as a blessing of the Phalang e 
forces. It exacerbated their fear that A nrin G e- 
mayri was not a president committed to protect 
all religious communities but the captive of the 
Phalange m iHtia. 

From fighting over turf in the Chuf between 
Maronite and Druze forces, the conflic t has 

S read to Beirut, involving not just Druze and 
or new enemy, the Le b anese Army, but oth- 
ers. The stria irihitia, Amai, is heavily armed 
and is driven by a demand for “social justice” 


fray. So has the long-dormant Murabnotm, a 
leftist originally pro-Nasser force. 

Fighting dow is as complicated andas diffi- 
cult to understand as it was in 1976. The chief 
difference is that the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization is not involved and that the multina- 
tional force can become the accidental - or 
perhaps, if fighting rages uncontrolled -Je 
planned target. We are not yet at tbe latter 
stage. Much of the fighting is a form of political 
bargaining The Druze and Moslem groups are 
saying: “We too have arms and power. If you 
refused to hear' our ideas in former times of 
well mem louder today with 

guns.” This sort of political b ar gainin g can 
quickly degenerate into chaos. 

This is where the United States comes m. 
Washington t«lk< of sending in more troops or 
polling them out But h U not that simple. The 
r mmr e nf the game has changed. From unload- 
ed rifles when they arrived a year ago, the U.S. 
Marines have moved to exch an g in g fire — 
often with unknown opponents. The hope that 
the presence of a multinational force would 
raim the situation and then lead to popular 
support of a strong central government whose 
arm y would control and disarm the multiple 
priiiti»g is gone. Instead, Ame rican , French, 
Italian and British troops are dose to being 
regarded as allies of a central gove rnm e n t un- 
der Phalange domination. This is dangerous. 

It was indeed the desire of Arid Sharon, the 
former Israeli defense minister, to see a Maro- 


The writer, wko was President Gerald Font's 
speaks! envoy to Lebanon, contributed this com- 
ment to The Washington Post 


* 1 


leader, Gabriel Valdes, who beads tbe newly 
organized Democratic Alliance of noncom- 
munist parties. Police also beat Genaro Arria- 
gada, another leading Christian Democrat. 
And General Pinochet wants to know why the 
opposition doubts his good faith. 

Genera) Pinochet’s days, it would appear, 
are numbered. His policies do not even com- 
mand the foil support of the armed forces. 
When be goes, it will be through the working of 
Chilean forces. It is encouraging, however, 
that the United States, while h is not driving 
events, has finally stepped back publidy from 
the general and taken a position in favor of a 
prompt and peaceful return to democracy. 

Tbe Reagan administration, often criticized 
for tilting toward authoritarian regimes Hire 
General Pinochet’s, would dearly like to see a 
transition occur on its watch. It would allow 
the administration to come forward in l-atjn 
America and in general ideological debate as a 
sponsor of democracy. It would prove its point 
that anrtwrifnrifln regimes, miKke to talitarian 
ones, can move back to democratic rule. 

Such results, if they come, are unlikely to 
erase the widespread impression — much of it 
myth — that it was the United States that 
undid the democratic order of Chile in 1973. 
We accept that the American role was second- 
ary then; Chilean democracy was being grossly 
abused by Chileans. AH the ame, the United 
States made its own distinct and cynical con- 
tribution to Chile’s breakdown. It would be 
deeply satisfying to see democracy restored in 
Chile now. and to see the United States cheer- 
ing the process on. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 



In Israel, Growing Malaise 
Over the Extremists’ Power 


By Richard Straus 
and Ken Woflack 


J i ^USALm— jPTO Dg die week 


J preceding Meaachem Begin’s sur- 
prise derision to step down from of- 
fice, a senior Israeli civil servant here 
artfanp tBd to nplam the prime, min- 
ister's despondency. 

After ticking off the usual htany — 
the mounting toll of the Lebanon 
war. the deteriorating stale of the 
Israeli economy, and the death of Mr. 
Begin’s wife — this official remarked 
that perhaps these problems merely 
hid a decker sense rtf malaise over 
directions' m which Israel is going. 

Indeed, some of Mr. Begin’s critics 
charge that tbe prime minister's party 


A Returned Exile Finds Chile 'Struck by a Plague’ 


S ANTIAGO — Returning to 
Chile after 10 years of forced 


k3 Chile after 10 years of forced 
exile. I am shocked by all that has 
chang ed I am also shocked by 
what remains the same. 

Everything seems so normal — 
much too normal. Tbe same buds 
awaken me each morning that used 
to do so a decade ago, before a 
mili tary coup crushed democracy. 
Somehow, I expected the birds to 
sing differently under a dictator. I 
imagined that the terror would 
have modified even tbe taste of 
food and tbe way people laugh. But 
everyday life appears much as it 
was when I left. Other things, how- 
ever, have indeed changed. 

I bad read that General Angusto 
Pinochet’s model of development 
had created a new and opulent so- 
cial class, but nothing could pre- 
pare me for what I felt when, after 
paring through a virtually unal- 
tered Santiago, I reached the barrio 
alto — the hill-slope neighborhood 
where the privileged classes of 
Chile traditionally reside. This is 
the only part of the city that is 
unrecognizable. I found myself be- 
ing guided, like a tourist, along un- 
known avenues filled with hun- 
dreds of glass towers and shopping 
malls, splendid gardens ana effi- 
cient freeways. I could not believe 
that this was Chile. It was as if I 
had stepped into one of the nicer 
suburbs of a metropolis bade in tbe 
United States. In just 10 years, a 


By Ariel Dorfman 


modernized, sleek arid exclusive 
rity-in-itsdf had arisen. 

There has always been, in Chile 
as in the rest of Latin America, an 
abysmal distance between tbe rich 
and the poor. But those who live in 
these countries find ways of dis- 
guising that distance or ignoring iL 
My years away from home have 
given back to me not only the pos- 
sibility of measuring that distance 
but of being overwhelmedwith the 
stark evidence of its malignant 
growth. Only a few miles from the 
barrio alto are slums where millions 
of Chileans live in squalor — the 
price Chile pays for so much osten- 
tatious luxury for a few. When l left 
Chile, these slum dwellers had been 
poor. When I came bade, I discov- 
ered that General Pinochet had 
performed the miracle of making 
them even more miserable, strand- 
ing them even further From the 
mainstream of society. 

Vis ting one shantytown, I real- 
ized that these people have lived an 
exile more terrible than my own. 
They may have had the comfort of 
the mountains, and (hey could 
speak Spanish while I had to learn 
foreign languages and read incom- 
prehensible street signs, but they 
have been turned into strangers in 
their own land. 

Wbat is true of them is true of 
most Chileans, even those in a bet- 


ter fmnnrial si tuation. It is 35 if 
Chile had been struck by c plague. I 
am sranHaiiw-ri by the physical ruin 
of my country. The economic crisis 
touches everyone. 

I drove through the industrial 
belt of Santiago and it' was tike 
visiting a ghost town. The stores are 
empty. Most of my friends and 
family ere unemployed or hold 
only part-time jobs. Though it is 
winter, there is no healing b tbe 
house where I am living. 

And yet, m this land without a 
free press, tins land r/bere hun- 
dreds of thousands have been jailed 
and humiliated, where exile and 
violence and lying have become as 
natural as breathing air, the pre- 
dominant mood is not despair. 
People know, of course, that Gen- 
eral Pinochet still holds power. He 
cart siiQ order his troops to murder, 
and be decs. He caa stilt torture, 
and decs. He can still transmit his 
most incoherent thoughts into each 
home whatever be sc desires, and 
be sc desires incessantly. Bat a dic- 
tator cannot last unless he rules the 
minds, as wdi as the bodies, of his 
people. If he cannot make their 
dreams coincide with Ins promises, 
and their fears coincide with his 
threats, he is lost. I am fortunate to 
have relumed a: tbe vary moment 
when General Pinochet has lost 
control over the dreams of Ghilg 


Day by day. I am witnessing the 
rebirth of this country. 

living under the shadow of vio- 
lence and rage, people have some- 
how found the courage to demand, 
over and over, the return to democ- 
racy, to dream a country where it is 
abnormal that men can come in the . 
night and make you disappear, a 
country where it is aberrant that 
four square miles of a city has 
grown wondronsly while every- 
thing else stagnates. People are no 
longer afraid. At night they bang 
pots and pans to protest as if they 
were in front of the walls of Jericho, 
and in the daytime they march and 
congregate and openly discuss 
ways of ridding themselves of the 
tyrant. I have seen them risk the 
bullets and the beatings and the 
dogs. J have seen them bring defi- 
ant Chilean flags to the airport to 
greet returning exiles. 

Slowly, another sort of country is 
emerging, a country where I do not 
fed like a stranger. I love the binds 

and tflC ninimlnmc and cmpH gf 

fnriL I love to play with the neph- 
ews who were bom during these 10 
years. But what makes me fed real- 
ly at home is the rebirth of my 
country. 


The contributor, a Chilean writer 
who lives in Bethesda. Maryland, was 
given permission two weeks ago to 
return to his country. He wrote this 
column for The New York Times. 


Tower’s Retirement to Leave a Much-Changed Senate 


is undermining die very character of 
tbe state. One Labor Party official 
argues *Hat government attitudes to- 
ward Israeli dissenters have begun to 
reflect the arrogance and hostifity 
previously reserved for Arabs. 

It is obvious that the traditional 
dements in -Israeli society are under 
attack from extremists. Increasingly, 
the liberal, moderate social- 

ists, most of whom are of European 
origin, and whose principles have 
guided Israel for most of its history, 1 
find themselves pitted against an ag- 
gressive coalition of hawkish, rightist 
expansionists, ang zy Sephardic Jews 
and religious zealots. 

Thus, a tough-minded yet centrist 
Likud politician like Defense Minis- 
ter Moshe Arens is criticized by West 
Bank settlers far timidity in dealing 
with the Arabs. The deputy prime 
minister, David Levy, who was born 
in Morooco, most constantly look 
over his shoulder as former Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon travels 
through the Moroccan community 
whipping op national sen timent. 

At the same time, the small Tamil 
party, winch, re prese n ts the Arab- 
. born (or Sephardic Jewish) commu- 
nity, pressed first Mr.Begin and now 
Prune Minister-designate Yitzhak 
Shamir for special subsidies far its 
constituents. The Jerusalem Post 
called a government proposal de- 
signed to meet Tami’s wishes “a piece 
of discrimmatoiy kgislaticE that will 
aid Jews, but, deliberately, not 
Arabs.” This result is achieved by 
making the law applicable only to 
families of four children or more, one 
of whose m embers has served in the 
armed forces. 

Arabs are, of course, exempt from 
mditaiy service. 

The ultrareligious groups, cam- 
prising at most about 10 percent of 
the population, have increas- 
ing influence at the expense of their 
more secular countrymen. This re- 
sults in part from the swing role die 
anal], avowedly religious parties play 
in Israeli coalition politics. 

But more fundasoaitafiy, the reli- 
gious parties’ influence is increasing 
because, like the settlers an the West 
Bank, these extremists display a po- 
litical dynamism that the Israeli es- 
tablishment continually accommo- 
dates. A case in point is the 
ultranarionaKsf and zdigious groups 
<rf Jews who have moved into the 
West Bank town of Hebron. Led by a 
Brooklyn-born rabbi, Moshe Lev- 
inger, they have began to resettle the 
old Jewish quarter in what has long 
been die West Bank's most volatile 


W ASHINGTON — When asked 
recently whv a colleague bad 


YV recently why a colleague had 
voted against a defense program. 
Senator John Tower snapped: “He 
abuses the right to be stupid.” When 
the senator points the Green Bullet 
(his 1972 Dodge) toward Texas next 
year, the Senate will lose one of its 
tartest tongues and sharpest minds. 

Mr. Tower, whose office is a few 
yards from what was Senator Henry 
Jackson's office, will not quite say so, 
but he might have reversed his deci- 
sion to retire if he had not announced 
it before Mr. Jackson died. In the 
Senate, as in many other institutions, 
20 percent of the members do 80 
percent of the work. For two decades 
Senators Tower and Jackson were 
two of the consequential 20. Since 
1981 they have been, respectively, 
c h a i r m a n and ranking Democrat on 
the Armed Services Committee. So in 
1 985, tbe Senate is certain to be with- 
out at least 15 percent (counting 
Howard Baker) of the 20, and even 
more of the heart of its leadership on 

miTftfl ry ma ttir ^ 

Mr. Tower has been in tbe Senate 
22 years, 20 of them in the minority. 
In 1965-66 be had just 32 Republican 
colleagues. No senator, having been a 
chairman, can stand the thought of 
returning to the minority. 

Bnt there are 19 Republican and 
only 14 Democratic seats op in 1984, 
and today at least set Republican 
seats (Texas, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Iowa, North Carolina and New 
Ha mpshir e) look more vulnerable 
than any Democratic seat. 

Mr. Tower thinks, probably right- 
ly. that he would have been reject- 
ed. Polls show him 20 percent 
of his nearest rival; his job-approval 
rating is higher than ever. And he 
actu ally likes campaigning across his 
unreasonably vast and complex state. 


By George F. Will 


Arab community. Rabbi Levinger 
himself fives in a bouse in the middle 


However, tbe Texas electorate is 
11 -percent black and 18-percent 
Mexkan-American, and as the 1982 
defeat of Governor Clements 
showed, Texas Democrats have been 
reading tbe Republican book on or- 
ganizing turnouts. Mr. Tower would 
not have needed to spend a nickel to 
build name-recognition, so his cam - 
paign might have cost “only” S7 mil- 
lion. Texas has 19 media markets. 
Four cover 70 percent of the elector- 
ate, but the other 15 can turn an 
election around. 

Beyond a desire for a fresh and less 
draining life, Mr. Tower’s derision to 
leave the Senate reflects dismay 
about the institution. Not long ago, 
be says, the Senate was more efficient 
and dvfl, in port because power was 
concentrated in a few persons who 
received considerable deference — 
persons like Richard Russell, Everett 


Dirk sea, Styles Bridges, Lyndon 
Johnson and Bob Kerr. There never 
was a record vote unless (he leader- 
ship wanted one. That saved time 
and, even more important, prevented 
what bas become common — the 
engineering of record votes, often on 
amendments that are going nowhere, 
often for grandstanding purposes, or 
to get responsible incumbents to 
moke themselves vulnerable to irre- 
sponsible challengers by casting po- 
litically dangerous votes. 

Mr. Tower thinks tl Senate has 
“lost its corporate menKfy." Forty- 
three senators have been there less 
than six years, and 63 less than 10. 
Too many of the new members are 
“media creatures.” They are fright- 
ened pf politically awkward publici- 
ty. They increasingly share, or at least 
are inhibited by, the values of a press 
corps that sees itself as on adversary 


of established institutions. Many of the Arab market. An Israeli Army 
younger senators assess their success emplacement sits atop his roof. 


by the media attention they receive. 
Tbe easiest way to get attention is by 
challenging the executive on militar y 
and foreign polities. That is one ten- 
son why, having awakened to the fact 
that it has too discre- 

tion to the executive. Congress began 
asserting itsdf in the wrong area — in 
defense and foreign policies, where h 
is least equipped to cope, and where 
deference to the executive is proper. 


Because President Reagan’s mili- 
tary buildup has been the most im- 
portant public business since 1981, 


Yet less than a mile away sits the 
relatively new and as yet not fully 
occupied Jewish town of Kiryat 
Arba. That Rabbi Levinger «>n settle 
in Heb ron while Kiryat Arba lies half ■ 
empty has caused even some govern- 
ment members to speak ouL One 
Knesset member complains that one 
of the main reasons for building Kir- 
yat Arba was toprevent Jewish settle- ■ 
meats within Hebron. Bat most ob- 
servers now expect Rabbi Levinger’s 
presence to expand. 

With Israeli society split, one 


Ja< ?" expect the Labor Puny to ben- 


son have been, with Mr. Baker, the 
most important senators. As Mr. 
Reagan contemplates the likely mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure in a second 
term, he must be imagining how hard 
it would be for him to deal with a 
Senate with these three men missing 
The Washington Post 


efit from tiie nonreligious* anti-ex- 
pansionist center. Yet tins party. 


LETTERS TO TBE EDITOR 


Mideast Approaches 

Regarding "PoHtiad Wars in Mid- 
east — and V.S. — Snag Reagan 
Plan " OUT. Sept. 5): 


Tbe American approach and that 
of the West in solving (he problem of 
peace in the Middle East through 
Syria's Hafez al-Assad, King Hussein 
of Jordan or Saudi Arabian leaders 
will take us nowhere, because for 
these Arab countries to accept that 
rote will put their survival at risk. 

Tbe only practical alternative is 
that of peace in slices, Sadat-style. 
Tbe opportunity is still there for the 
United States to encourage Amin 
Gemayd to make a separate peace 


with Isr a e l, as his brother seems to He imagines himerif some sort of 
hare intended to do. With strong Winston Churchill. 

U.S. backing, he might take the risk. BEN 

ROt£EN HAIM HAWA. Sollentima, Swed^ 

Winchester, En gland 

Reagan and Chamberlain Unions Under Pressure 


ben lane. 
Sollentima, Sweden. 


President Reagan equates the 
peace and anti-nudear mov ements 
with Neville Chamberlain and his ap- 
peasement policies. His tragic mis- 
reading of - history is leading us ail 
into a holocaust of 
m c iu a nns . Instead of “stopping Hit- 
ler " he should study the results of the 
unrestricted arms race preceding 
1914, as old empires started to crum- 
ble and the balance of power shifted. 


I am sick to death of hearing about 
Solidarity. Instead, give me some 
cheerful news as to bow the free labor 
unions are thriving is Turkey, tbe 
Philippines, El Salvador; Guatemala, 
Argentina. Paraguay, Chile and other 
“democratic” countries. 


T. ROBERGE. 
Paris. 


pansromst center. Yet this party, 
which governed Israel for its first 30 
years, has become to many Just an- 
other source of deanir. - - 

Shimon Pries, 60. behaves like a 
man who has seen and heard it all 
brfore. La a world-weary way, La- 
bor's leader dismisses the notion of 
an Israeli society tom by internal 
strife as a view “of others." - - • 

Tbe only time be a ck nowledges the 
(ti visions in Israeli society iswhext he. 
dies than to sup port his contention 
that the economy is the mam issue. 
Economic common sense, be argues, 
wfll bring Labor bade to power. ■ 
The over whelming is 

one of leadoshxp that is out of touch. 
Anger and frustration seems to in- 
crease as you go down the political 
ladder. One young businessman 
spoke for many whea he dodared 
that “Likud created tbe split in Israd 
and Labor doesn’t know hoar to deal 
with it." ■ ■ - ■ ’ . 

The writers are corecBtoes of the 
Middle East Policy Survey, a newslet- 
ter pubBshed in Washington. They am- 




nite-dofxtinated government in power, ft gov- 
ernment that could sign a peace treaty with 
farad even if it meant cutting off Uibanoafran 
tbe Arab world. Many Lebanese Modems, who 

saw themselves no longer as unequal partnmm 
a national consensus but as do omed to subser- 
vience in a one-party state, viewed American 
policy as supporting tbe Sharon h ne. Co nstant 
American repetition of a pdiCT toward Id»- 
non of territorial integrity, indep endenc e and 
creation of a strong central gore^mml 
without ewer a word about po li tical reformer 

the need to recreate a national consensus based 

oh power-sharing — amplified die fears. 

Ameri can policy toward- Lebanon needs a 
dramatic change. It cannot rdy on tbe premise 
that the Soviet Union and Syria are so meho w 
behind all the troubles, (hat Syrian and Israeli 
withdraW win somehow bring peac e or tha t a 
phnfaTig tvtinrt ^matati government can prevent a 
new outbreak of guerrilla and urban warfare. 

iiKtawl of relying soWy on Pres iden t Ge- 
mayd, the United States shoald tum its ener- 
gies toward the creation of a new na t i onal 
Once tp™ — how often, does it 
have to be said? — the United States needs to 
support widely shared aspirations rather than 
personalities. 

In June 1982, Henry Kissinger wrote that the 
Israeli invasion at Lebanon “opens up extraor- 
dinary opportunities for dynamic American 
diplomacy in the Middle East" How preten- 
tious that all seems today. . 
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Asian-Americans See 
Rise in Discrinunatioii 


Violence^ Antagonism Spur Unity 
Anwng TradUionalfy Rival Groups 


■ $0* York. Tarns $*nic* 

LOS ANGELES — Asian- 
American le&fefs say they are 
ahnqed l^r wfeat ^they regard as 
rismg discrimination against their 
peoplt As a iesult, they are form- 
ing political aetkn organbalicais 
aromid the country that are unify- 
ing r traditionally, rival etlizuc 
groups, indudmg Japanese. Kore- 
ans, CMneaeand -Vietnamese. 


neso- American, was fatally beaten 
in a bar by two white unemployed 
btae-coflar workers, who npOTted- 
lylhought he was Japanese. 


“It’s come to the point that as 
lrafi as you lode? Asian, you’re 
open so attack ngan&ssof winch 
said Stewart 

Le^al Center, a leader of efforts to 
unify Asian groups in Los Angeles, 

winch has the country’s largya and 
most diverse Asian population. 

“The only road open for us is to 
g^. active politically, by unifying 
all the. Asians to fonn a viable , 
force, so wheat we speak, we speak '. 
in one voice,” said Lm Omng,-an 
officer at the recently formed Affi- 
ance of Asian -Americans for 
Grader Chkaga 


■ Asian-American leaders say 
there have »ia> been fatal 
on Asuns m the last yearin Hous- 
ton, Bosun, Davis, California, and 
elsewhere, that may have been at 
least partly motivated by iace. 

Asians who were interviewed last 
weet in several cades emphasized 

that th q w ywe fn^n y n wimimlriK 

in. which Asian nmnigrants wens 
fivingwith non-Asians without any 
problems caused by discrunina- 
tk»L 


Asian- Americans were the coun- 
try’s fastest growing ^ ethnic group 
in the 1970s. : They make itp k ss 


than 2 percent of "the popaktioo, • 
traiedmafew 


and most are concern 
areas, paxticabdy Qffioriria, New 
York and Texas; : . . 


Arian-American .leaders and 
others attribute what th^ see as a 
resurgence of amiiAaah seotiment 
pimapaBy to two factors: first, the 
large influx of Southeast Asian im-. 
migrants and, to A lesser extent. 
South Koreans arid Onnese.m the 
last decade, and, secood, the coun- 
try’s -economic traibles, which 
have intensified competition for 
jobs and whkb some Americans 
have attributed tpimports from, the 
OrienL 


The pattern erf discrimination, 
they say, is most prevalent among 
blue-collar .whites and low-income 
urban blacks mid Hispanic Ajneri> 
cans, vriw regard unskilled South- 
east Asian ana Chinese immigrant* 
as competitors for jobs, honsmg 
and favorable treatment in govemr 
meat assistance programs. 


The rising. 'tension between 
Asians and. blacks was reflected 
tins month in Hie Los Angries Sen- 
tinel, which' calls itself the largest 
black-owned newspaper in the 
West. The newspaper reported that 
scores of- businesses in Made areas 
were recently “taken owf by 
Asians, ft. criticized financial msti- 
totjcMsfor lerKling money to Asian 
batnerf biEwdebn am c aam m. 


1 tUrik they reseittns^. Glenda 
Joe, pierident of- the . Council of 
Asjan-American-Oiynrizaiions in 
Houston, said of other minority 
groups. “They had io struggle so 
long for then rights, they don’t 
drink there’s enough room now for 
another minority group.” . 


The most widdty discussed al- 
tadc on an Astan-Ametican oc- 
curred in Detroit bat year, when 
Vincent Chin, a 27-year-old Qri- 


Amerieans Called 


Terrorist Victims 


TheAoodntad Prto 


NEW ORLEANS — More than 
half of the people kitted or manned 
woddwide by. terrorists are Ameri- 
cans, a US diplomat has told a 
conference of jurists here. 

“And the biggest single depart- 
mental victim is the U.S diplomatic 
servfce," Robert Sayre said Friday. 
He is the chairman of die Stole 
Department's interdepartmental 
Group an Terrorism. - 

Mr. Sayre, who is coordinator of 
seenritypofiaes and programs, was 
among the speakers at the Sixth 
International Conference of the Iri- 
teroaiional Association Of Jurists, 
Italy- USA, where the subject was. 
terrorism and what to do about it 
Mri Sayre was also ambassador to 
Brazil from 1978 10 1981. 


But Dong Soo Ha, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Korean- Association of 
New Yoric, arid: “There is some 
kind of danger to being an Asian in 
this city. There is some land of 
hatred growing between Koreans 
and then neighbors.” 

diaries Lri, the Hong Kong- 
born director of the Asian Ameri- 
can Research Institute and Center 
(air Gmmmmty Studies, in New 
York’s Chinatown section, said 
" there had long been “an wwy in 
this country of a so-called ‘yellow 
peril,’ that, if left unguarded, the 
Chinese will overrun the country.” 

He said he befieved it had inten- 
sified recently “because of the stale 
of the economy.** In many places, 
Asian immig rants are accnsed of 
wodtmg for less -than prevailing 
wages, depressing wages for othere. 

- Margaret Fung, an attorney for 
the Asian American Leal Defense 
and Education Fund in New Yak, 
agreed. “The economy is so bad 
and the unempl oyment rate is so 
high that innmgra nt worker s are 
perceived to be threatening,” she 
yawl 

Complaints that Southeast Asian 
refugees are a drain on a commum- 
ty ’s welfare system, schools or pob- 
Hc hospitals are also common. “A 
lot of the Angb parents think these 
kids are staring down classes,” 

. said Betty Waki, a Japanese- Amer- 
ican high school teacher in south- 
western Houston. • 

Some Afrian- Americans accuse 
labor unions of inciting bios 
against them because Of misdirect- 
ed unhappiness that imports have 
cost American jobs. - - 

“They resent a company’s ose of 
cheaper foreign labor, and they 
raVfr it out on immigrants in this 
country, not only on immi- 
grants. but on people of Asian heri- 
toge who were actually born in tins 
country,” said Ruby Schan, a Jap- 
anese-American who is executive 
director of tile Japanese American 
Citizens League in New York 
' ‘ For the most part. Asan-Ameri- 
casshavenotbeenaoohesivepoGt- 
icriblocm the past, partly because 
of rivalries and cultural differences 
among national groups. But many 
Ast&flhAmericans say this is chang- 
ing now, especially because of a 
shared outrage over the fatal beat- 
ing of Mr. Chin in Detroit and the 
light sentence his mien received. ■ 

According to court records, be 
was lriBed by two white men who, 
thinking he was Japanese, beat him 
while e rauplaming of Japanese m* 
ports. After pleading gnilty to man- 
slaughter, die asailante were fined 
5X000 and released. The tiffing, 
Asian-American leaders say, made 
many cf their people realize that 
srirites tend to regard all persons of 
Asian background rfike and fly* 
increased prejudice against one 
Asian group was realty increased 
prgudice against all Asians. 

the Soviet Union’s shooting 
down of a Korean Air Lines 747 
with. 269 people aboard has hod a 
unifying effect- on Asians in the 
United States, according to Mrs. 
Schorr erf the Japanese-Amecican 
group in New Yack. Referring to 
an anti-Soviet demonstration out- 
side the United Nations that was 
joined by thousands of people 
whose ancestors came from many 
parts of Aria, she said: “Perhaps 
the one good thing that wQi come 
out of this tragedy is that Koreans 
and other Asian people will realize 
that you remain a victim when you 

r w t ra i n rifent " 
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Air Commodore Philip POe welcomed his sons, Nicholas, left, and Christopher at 
Heathrow airport after they followed him to Britain from their home in Zimbabwe. 


Air Force Officers 9 Freed by Zimbabwe* Arrive in U.K. 


United Presj International 

LONDON — Two white air force officers re- 
leased from detention in Zimbabwe have arrived in 
London, expressing hope that lonr colleagues stiD 
bdd after their acquittal on sabotage charges also 
will be freed. 

Air Vice Marshall Hugh Sailer, 41, and Air 
Commodore Philip Pile, 43, were released Friday 
by the Zimbabwe government and ordered to leave 
the country. 

Mr. Slatter, Mr. Pile and four other airmen were 
found not guilty in Zimbabwe of plotting the 
sabotage last year of 13 warplanes. But minutes 
after they were cleared, the six were again detained 
on the orders of Home Affairs Minister Herbert 
Ushewofamze. 


“Td like to express our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion for the concern and interest that has bees 
shown over our situation,” Mr. Saner said as the 
two arrived Sa turday at Gatwick airport on a flight 
from the Zimbabwe capital of Harare. “We are 
concerned with the predicament of our fellow 
officers who are left behind and 1 hope their 
situation also will be resolved very soon," be said. 

On Friday in Dublin, Prime Minister Robert 
Mugabe of Zimbabwe strongly defended his gov- 
ernment’s decision to rearrest the officers. After 
the acquittal “it became the duty of the govern- 
ment to examine the evidence which had not been 
admissible in court,” Mr. Mugabe said. “Those 
who were believed less involved were released,” be 
said, referring to Mr. Slatter and Mr. Pile. 


Managua Says Rebel Plane Downed, 
3 Others Driven Off Near Costa Rica 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washington Past Service 

MANAGUA — Anti-aircraft 
gunners have shot down a rebel 
airplane and driven three others 
away near the Costa Rican border, 
officials have indicated. 

Fire from guns and rockets 
brought down a plane on Friday, 
about 25 miles (4 kilometers) in- 
side Nicaragua in remote jangle, 
whfle it was on a trip to deliver 


a Defense Ministry spokesman said 
Saturday. It was the second rebel 
plane reported to have been 
downed in two days. 

Three other planes turned back 
Friday when they met heavy fire 
near a military base after dark near 
Ibe western end of the Nicaraguan- 
Costa Rican frontier, said the 
spokesman. Commander Roberto 
Synches. No group has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the reported incur- 


The Defense Ministry said it did 
not yet have information on the 
type of plane shot down Friday. 
Commando SAochez said efforts 
to recover the wreckage were being 
hampered by thejungle terrain. 

Tne government also could not 
identify the type of the three planes 
that were repelled. Commander 
Sinchez said it was too dark for the 
soldiers to see the planes clearly. 

Commander S&ncfaez reaffirmed 
that (he two planes that attacked 
Corinlo on Friday bad flown from 
Honduras. But this point was the 
subject of dispute after the Demo- 


Mexican Union Official 
Reported Seized in U.S. 


“ 3 . 


Costa Rican-based Demo- 
cratic Revolutionary Affiance said 
it had staged attacks Thursday on 
the Managua airport and early Fri- 
day on the Pacific port of Cozinto. 
The government said it had shot 
(town a propeller-driven plane that 
had token part in the attack on the 


By Richard J. Meislin 

New York Timet Service 


ite Nicaraguan protests to 
the Costa Rican government over 
the raids, a senior Foreign Ministry 
official in Managua played down 
differences .with its southern neigh- 
bor. He said that Costa Rica was 
doing all it could to r e strain the 
insurgents, who “have taken the 
law into their own hands” at the 
behest of the United Stales. 

The official, who asked not to be 
identified, said that the logbook of 
die plane shot down at Managua's 
airport Thursday showed that the 
pilot had made several trips be- 
tween the United States and Cen- 
tral America. The book will be 
made public soon, he sakL 

The raids have added a new de- 
ment to the insurgents’ fight 
agafns t the Sandinist government, 
but appear to have hadmmted suc- 
cess so far. The planes used are 
*m«Ti and there have been no re- 
ports of serious damage caused by 
their bombs or rockets. 

With Saturday’s announcement, 
Nicaragua has reported eight viola- 
tioos of its airspace by insurgent 
aircraft in two days. 


MEXICO CITY — A Mexican 
cil union officer accused of embez- 
zling ntiffions of dollars was kid- 
napped from a Texas border town 
last wed: and returned here to face 
possible prosecution, according to 
police in Texas and government 
authorities in Mexico. 

The seizure of the union official 
in McAllen. Texas, was the latest 
twist in an investigation of corrup- 
tion at the upper levels of the Mexi- 
can Petroleum Workers Union. He 
was reportedly returned to Mexico 
by omon members loyal to the 
group’s secretory-generaL 

The abducted official, Hfctor 
Garcia Heroindez, had been ac- 
cused of stealing 56 .6 million while 
serving as director of education 
and social services for the union. 
The attorney general is investigat- 
ing the accusation, but no formal 
charges have been filed. 

Mr. Garcia Hetn&ndez left Mex- 
ico last month shortly after filing 
formal charges of an even larger 
theft against (he union’s secretory- 
general, Salvador Barragan Cama- 
cho, and promising to reveal pub- 
licly a pattern of corruption in the 
union. 

Mr. Barragan Camacho, a mem- 
ber of the Mexican Senate, filed the 
original rfwiy * against Mr. Garcia 
Hem&ndez. He is also under inves- 
tigation. 


Pro-Barragan Camacho mem- 
bers of the union were said to have 
posed as agents of the U5. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to kidnap 
Mr. Garcia Hernandez. 


The abducted union official ar- 
rived here Friday and was placed in 
the custody of the attorney gener- 
al’s office. His alleged kidnappers, 
meanwhile, were in custody in 
Tampico, Mexico, where they had 
turned Mr. Garcia Hernindez over 
to the authorities. 


It was not immediately dear 
whether the United States would 
seek to have the men returned to 
Texas to face kidnapping charges. 


The series of charges and coun- 
tercharges have focused attention 
on corruption in the. union, which 
has long been a subject of private 
conversation: here, and the public 
discussion has made some union 
officials uncomfortable. 


At a union meeting in the capital 
Thursday, a local union official 
said that the controversy was being 
“propagated for cash by irresponsi- 
ble yellow journalists,” and anoth- 
er said that it was the work of 
“worthless cabinet members who 
would destabilize our muon.” 


Mexico’s oil industry, which 
grew rapidly in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s, has been a focus for 
President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado’s “moral renovation” 
campaign against corruption. 


John Vorster, 67, Dies; 
Ex-Leader of S. Africa 


Symbolized Apartheid 


By Joseph B. Treascer 

New York Times Service 


cratic Revolutionary Alliance 
claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack. 

The Honduran-based Nicara- 
guan Democratic Force has denied 
that it had staged the Corinto raid, 
and has said ii assumed that the 
planes had come from Costa Rica. 
The Honduran government has de- 
nied any involvement. The issue is 
significant because the Hoaduran- 
based rebels are known to receive 
backing from the U5. Central In- 
telligence Agency, whereas the 
Costa Rica-based group has denied 
receiving UX support. 


NEW YORK — John Voreter, 
67, a former prime minister erf 
South Africa and a symbol of 
apartheid, died Saturday of a lung 
infection, the South African Broad- 
casting Crap, reported. 

Mr. Vorster rose to prominence 
as the minister of justice who over- 
saw the enactment of laws that em- 
powered the government to detain 
political activists for up to 180 days 
without trial and strip them of their 

civil rights. 

As prime minister from 1966 to 
1978, he surprised some South Af- 
ricans by making overtures to the 
leaders of neighboring black Afri- 
can countries and by giving new 
freedoms to blade South Africans. 

But he explained that all his ac- 
tions were intended to preserve 
South Africa’s system erf apartheid, 
which provides for ihe separation 
of the races and the concentration 
of all political power in the hands 
of the white minority. 

Amid initial reports of misused 
public money and increased inter- 
national ralic for sanctions against 
the white-ruled republic, Mr. Vor- 
ster, dung ill health, resigned as 
prime minicter in September 1978. 
He accepted the largely ceremonial 
post of president. 

He left the presidency in June 
1979 after government investiga- 
tors had accused him erf giving false 
evidence and of complicity in cov- 
ering up the spending of more than 
S70 nriffion without proper authori- 
zation to promote South Africa’s 
image. Mr. Vorster denied the 
charges, 

After leaving office, Mr. Vaster 
remained an influential political 
figure. A year ago be publidy re- 
jected “power sharing in whatever 
form” between South Africa's 4.4 
mill inn whites and its more than 20 
million blacks. 

In his youth, Mr. Vorster helped 
found an anti-British organization 
that advocated a government for 
South Africa based on the model of 
Nazi Germany. During World War 
D he was jaded for his militant 
opposition to the Allied war effort. 

After the war, he joined the dom- 
inant National Party, which was 
largely the domain of the 60 per- 
cent of white South Africans who, 
like Mr. Vorster, traced their heri- 
tage to the early Dutch settlers and 
called themselves Afrikaners. He 
won a seat in Parliament in 29S3. 

Mr. Vorster was appointed min- 
ister of justice in 1961, a year after 
police shot to death 72 unarmed 
black demonstrators in the town of 
Sharpcville. The episode raised the 
specter of black revolution and 
heightened the fears of the ruling 
whites. 

“The rights of free speech, as- 
sembly and protest are getting out 
of hand." Mr. Vorster said in his 
first speech as minister of justice. 
He set out to establish some con- 
straints. 

Among his most drastic mea- 
sures was the Sabotage Act of 1962. 
Under that law, suspected subver- 
sives could be detained for up to 
180 days and individuals could be 
“banned,” or effectively eliminated 
from South African political life so 
that they were prohibited from 
speaking out The law made it a 
crime to publish their remarks. 

A few days after the assassina- 
tion of Prime Minister HJF. Ver- 
woerd in September 1966 in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Vorster was 
unanimously elected leader of the 
National Party and was named 
prime minister. He had been a stu- 
dent of Mr. Verwoerd’s at the Uni- 
versity of Stellenbosch and later Ids 
protogfe in government 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. 
Vorster pledged to follow Mr. Ver- 
woerd, who was credited with for- 
malizing the doctrine of apartheid. 

In Ins eariy years in office, Mr. 
Vorster permitted a few changes 
that were said to have made apart- 
had less rigid. He also formally 
received' the prime minister of Le- 
sotho with frill honors and signed a 
trade agreement with Malawi 

In 1974, he became the first 
South African prime minister to 
negotiate with the country’s tribal 
leaders. Also during his tenure, a 


number of fim-class restaurants 
and hotels were opened to blacks, 
as were seme libraries, theaters and 
museums. 

In 1976. Mr. Vorstert govern- 
ment used massive force to quell 
riots in Soweto and other black 
townships surrounding Johannes- 
burg that a government-ordered 
study later said had erupted out of 
the “great hale” generated by 
South Africa’s racial policies. 

Mr. Vorstei’s name was Baltha- 
zar Johannes Vomer but he pre- 
ferred to be called John. He was 
bom Dec. 13, 1915 , on bis father’s 
modest sheep farm in the predomi- 
nantly English Cape Province. He 
was the 13th of 14 children. 



Atnm, 


John Vorster 


activity due to asphyxiation follow- 
ing hanging." 


■ Other deaths: 

Marnfce K. Vaknfe, 54, an in- 
vestment banker, former president 
of RCA Corp. and a longtime exec- 
utive of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., SepL 3 in 
Rome. The U.S. Embassy in Rome 
said the death certificate gave the 
cause as “insufficiency of «»«!■■«•- 


Fefix Bloch, 77, a Nobel prize- 
winning physicist whose discover- 
ies led to advances in physics and 
medicine, Saturday in Zurich, ap- 
parently of a heart attack. 

Leonard D. Heaton. 80, a retired 
lieutenant general who was army 
surgeon general under presidents 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Richard M. Nixon, Saturday at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Cotter 
in Washington. 


Debris Sample Retrieved 
From Crippled A-Plant 


By Milton R. Benjamin 

Washington Part Service 

MIDDLETOWN, Pennsylvania 
— Four years after the Three MBe 
Island accident radiated fear across 
America and stunted the growth of 
the nuclear power industry, techni- 
cians have probed gingerly into the 
reactor’s damaged core to remove 
the first spoonful of radioactive de- 
bris. 

The first entry mission, resem- 
bling a moon-walk as three men in 
air-oooled protective suits worked 
awkwardly inside the highly con- 
taminated containment building of 
the dainBgfvt Unit 2, was cut short 
Friday after only one of three 
planned samples was retrieved. 

From TV monitors in a nearby 
command center, controllers 
watched as one ream member 
slumped down atop the service 
structure above the reactor, sat 

dntf-hing hie hnatl rniii complained 

of feeling ill. 

The command ■ center immedi- 
ately ordered the stricken man to 
leave, and a health worker escorted 
him from the structure. 

As he emerged through an air 
lock that keeps radioactivity from 
escaping, another technician ra- 
dioed: “He don’t look so good.” He 
appeared tired and pale, officials 
said, and complained of a “severe 
headache.” 

Officials refused to allow the two 
remaining team members to com- 
plete the mission and said a new 
group would try Monday to extract 
the two other samples. 


U.S. Contuming 
Probe Into Loss 


Of Carter Papers 


New York Tunes Service 


WASHINGTON — The Justice 
Department is still several weeks 
away from concluding its inquiry 
into how Ronald Reagan's cam- 
paign obtained President Jimmy 
Carter’s political strategy papers in 
1980, according to officials familiar 
with the investigation. 

Thus far, they said, there appeals 
to be little reason to bdieve the FBI 
has uncovered enough evidence to 
bring any charges. Bui sources said 
investigators had met with what 
one tamed “convenient lapses of 
memory” among lower-level work- 
ers in the Reagan campaign. 

Also unresolved are conflicting 
accounts by William J. Casey, the 
director of Central Intelligence, 
and James A. Baker 3d, the White 
House chief of staff. 

Mr. Baker has said Mr. Casey 
gave him a notebook containing 
materia] for Mr. Carter to use in his 
debate with Mr. Reagan. Mr. Ca- 
sey. who was chairman of the Rea- 
gan campaign, has denied this. 


The samples will be shipped to 
the Energy Department's Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory’ 
where they will be analyzed in 
search of a better understanding erf 
what occurred in the reactor in 
March 1979 during the worst US. 
nuclear power plant accident. 

The ffl te chnician, officials said, 
was one of fewer than a dozen who 
have shown symptoms of “hear 
stress” during the past three years 
while working in the hot, humid 
confines of the containment budd- 
ing. He picked up a radiation dose 
of about 73 mHUiems during hi£- 
entry. the equivalent of 2% chest Xv 
rays, officials said. 1 

The other members of the entry* 
team received doses ranging up to 
190 rmflirems during their 90-mhh- 
ute stay, officials said. ^ 

Officials of General Public Utili- 
ties, owner of the Three M3e Island 
plant, say they have been “very 

I** fry nw riiming radiation 
exposure to workers during the- 
cleanup. 

They say they have stayed well 
under the federal limit of 3.00Q 
mill it ems per quarter or 3,000 per 
year for each nuclear worker. 

“We’ve never had anybody at 
anywhere near 3,000 milfa ems and 
we’ve only had a couple that have 
been over 2,000 nrimrems for an 
entire year,” said spokesman Doug 
Bedell 

Since February, General Public 
Utilities has mounted an intensive 
“dose reduction program” de- 
signed to reduce the radiation dose 
to cleanup workers, Mr. Bedell 
said. He raid the program has cat 
radiation dose rates on the ground; 
floor of the containment building 
from 350 nriffirems per hour to 
about 200 at present, 

“That’s one of the reasons the 

cleanup is so blasted expensive,” he 

raid. “All the measures and protec- 
tions and training and rehearsal 
that you need to reduce dose rates 
adds very much to the cost of the 
cleanup,” which already has passed 
$380 milKon. 

Even so. Jack DeVine, technical 
planning director for the disabled 
unit, said cleanup workers thus far 
have received a collective dose of 

3.000 rams (a rem is 1,000 mflH - 
remsV maldn ai ft mcreasmjdv dear 
that the 8,000-rem collective limi t 
set by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for completing the 
cleanup “is not a number that wifi 
let us complete the job.” 

“We haven't done the rwn-in ten- 
sive jobs yet, such as defuefing the 
reactor and cleaning up the reactor 
budding,” Mr. DeVine said. 

Analyses show that “possible 
numbers” for completing the clean- 
up “arc all in the 20,000- to 25,000- 
rem range,” he said. 

Mr. Bedell said the Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission already “has 
opened the process of revising the 

8.000 HmiL" 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Ttie Market Dartboard y> “ 


Christopher Lehtnaim-Haupfs 
review of “Preserving Capital” 
(IBT, Sat. 3-4) by the investment 
adviser John Tram was too glow- 
ing with praise. ; 

I am a successful private stock 
market investor with a great deal of 
free time on my hands. I amuse 
myself by s c anning market fore- 
casts from investment advisory ser- 
vices and brokerage houses. Since 
1960 1 have found forecasters can- 
not go more than a few weeks with- 
out a major mistake m market in- 
terpretation. This is because 
advises do not know how to evalu- 
ate and weigh market information 
Market writers and advises are 
just that — writers and commis- 
sioned advisers, not successful in- 
vestors. They sdl market tgs be- 
cause they cannot make a- firing 
investing their own money. 

The following' passages from; 
three studies of professional mar- 
ket advisers and economic forecast- 
ers fflustiate the point.' 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston said that errors in economic 
forecasting “unprecedented in 
magnitude were made by the most 
respeewd US. forecasters during 
the 1970s.” (UrT, Ang. 18, 1976) 

The Swiss Gaaadal Bfianz re- 
ported early in 1978 that stodc 
advisers’ fambifity was “shameful,” 


The Contrarioa, quoted by 
Forbes magazine in September 
1982, 5a^ that top analysts outper- 
formed the market only one oot of 
every three calls. 

C WARREN NOOKER. 

London. 


A Canadian First 


Regarding “NYC Opera Subti- 
tles" (1ST, Sept 3-4): 


Your article implies that the 
New York GSty Opera’s planned 
unveifing of “subtitles” trill be the 
first use of this revolutionary tech- 
nique Hus dever innovation was 
fust used, with great success, by the 
Canadian Opera Company in To- 
ronto, during the 1982-83 produc- 
tions of Strauss’s “Eektra” and 
.Manieverdfs “Qrfeo.” Incidental- 
ly, as the titles axe actually project- 
ed above tiie stage, the Ca na d i a n s 
dubbed them “snrtitles.” 

COSTA PILAVACHL 
Ottawa. 


penetration in 1961 of its airspace 
by a U-2 spy plane that was also 
shot down, though for rather better 
reasons. 

The diplomatic lesson from that 
earlier incident is a simple (met 
Whether' right or wrong, a great 
power does not apologize. Nothing 
shows this bettor than a delightful 
conversation, recorded in Leopold 
Kohl’s “The Overdeveloped Na- 
tions,” between Sir Harold Mac- 
millan and Nikita Khrushchev. Sir 
Harold, then British prime mons- 
ter, had raid: “Understand, Mr. 
Khrushchev, they [the United 
States] are a great oountiy — they 
cannot apologize." To which Mr. 
Khrushchev replied with the logic 
befitting powerful equals, or equal- 
ly powerful fools: “Excuse me, we 
are also a great country, and we 
demand an apology.” The result, of 
course, was that no apology was 
made —as none wfll be made now. 


opinion from the US. war drive 
extending from the Middle East to 
Central America. 


YOSSl BEN-AKJVA. 
Tflbingen, West Germany. 


by not requiring everyone to be 
creative, but merely to adopt a set 
pattern. 

Americans, unfortunately, have 
done the opposite. With their em- 


The world knows that the Soviet 
Union is a huge imperial power. 
President Reagan has called the 
Russians liars, terrorists and mur- 
derers, but the Russians respect 
raity force and power, there is no 
use in name- calling . 

America most do one flung at 
once: ask Japan to change its con- 
stitatioa, so that it can rearm, with 
American help and blessings. Ja- 
pan, when rearmed, can be a terrif- 
ic ally of the United States. 

LEONARD LEIGH. 

Escaldes, Andorra. 


phasis on originality, they often fail 
at the facts on 


to take a dose look 
which they are supposed to let 
loose their creativity. 

Even discounting fringe benefits 
such as courtesy as being immateri- 
al to formal education, I foand the 
rote learning system of Japanese 
schools superior in practical terms 
to anything American. US. stu- 
dents are encouraged lo think and 
write critically, but have precious 
little to which to apply their under- 
developed critical faculties. 

HENRY L DANIELSON. 

Rotterdam. 


Educational Models 


MARYDASSIER. 
Vancrcsson, France. 


Lessons of flight 007 

Presdeot Reagan's demand that 
-the Rnsriass apologize because of 
the Kraean jet modem brings to 
mind a Soviet demand that the 
United States apologize for the 


The wave of amnia ted outrage 
that engulfed the West over the 
Soviet “barbarity,” without even 
watting for a clarification by the 
Russians, has little to do with genu- 
ine concern for human lives, but 
much with exploiting a convenient 
pretext, tragic as it is, to launch a 
new worldwide crusade against 
communism and divert public 


Regarding "The Japanese Ap- 
proach " (IHT, SepL 5): 

Donald J. Planty Jr, (he Ameri- 
can Ugh school student, is wrong. 
Although the Japanese school sys- 
tem, reflecting its social environ- 
ment, is not geared to rearing the 
creative, individual, the Japanese 
have usually done their homework 
and learned their facts. Claude 
liwi-Stranss, the French social an- 
thropologist, told aUnesco confer- 
ence last year that the Japanese 
have kept their society integrated 


I would like to add the following 
observations, based on my experi- 
ence of both systems —the Ameri- 
can as an dranentaxy and junior 
high school student in the ’50s and 
early ’60s, and more recently the 
Japanese, as a visiting professor at 
Tokyo University. 

The rivtmfll results of the Ameri- 
can system in transmitting “hard 
knowledge,” and even m i n i m al 
competence in the use of English, 
are not so much the remit of faulty 
lp> diing methods — though these 
could be improved — as of the 
widespread anti-intefieetualism of 


American society. This is a prob- 
lem linked to deep historical reali- 
ties, including the descent of most 
Americans from underprivileged 
levels of European and other soci- 
eties, the populist, single-issue na- 
ture of much of American politics, 
and the emphasis on the “quick 
buck” as the paramount value, with 
corresponding esteem fra those 
who make it, and contempt fra 
those who pursue “wierd” goals 
such as knowledge or culture. 

Against this must be measured 
the healthy en t phaax on individual 
unders tanding and Judgment — 
which Mr. Planty rightly values 
over rote learning — available in 
the better American schools. Un- 
fortunately, these are the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. 

Ibe defects of the Japanese sys- 
tem spring from the essentially ma- 
terialist, conformist and totalitar- 
ian natnre of Japanese society. Its 
products, when they reach universi- 
ty, are generally as devoid of genu- 
ine intellectual curiosity as most of 
their American counterparts. 

Rather than look for a model to 
the Japanese educational system, 
we in the West should seek to reviv- 
ify our schools with what is best in 
our own rich heritage: humanism 
and the spirit of free enquiry. 

LEONARDO de 
ARRIZARALAGA y PRADO. 

Madrid. 


IT'S WONDERFUL TO BE A WINNER! 


Now try the Lottery with only 
75,000 Tickets 
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(compared to 300,000—500,000 
in other lotteries) 
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bis stewardship, the Jqunese cccoaOTry has began to work its way back 
fromaprotrarted recesagL Jean's infladoa rate is among tbe lowest in' 
the world. And Mr. Nalosone is determined tocanythrou^i an adminis- 
tradve reform pro^am to pare government waste; for which pmpose he 
called the Diet into its fall sessimi on Sq>t 8, several weeks earlier than 
usual 

Recent opinicm pdls show a definite rise in Mr. Nalcasone's popularity. 


hawkish stance on defense, Political analysts offered a number of 
scenarios on what might lumpen after a gouty rating. One is that Mr. 
Tanaka wiD resign his Diet seat, which wotdd take the heal off the 
libetal-Democratic Petty and the prime minister. This would be done, 
they said, in die knowledge that the four-year term of the lower house 
expires next June, aft e r w hich Mr. Tanaka would be able to run again for 
his seat from Niigata prefecture in foil confidence that he wm be m- 

deefre d . IVsptr entirigm against tmw | Mr TanaVa <rill nwgrw hdmmg 

siqrport in Ins consti towny, and Jqsanese voters tend to cast their ballots 
on the baas of personal loyalties ratin’ than issues. 

Another soeoaiio sees Mr. Tanaka ranaimng tough untO the post- 
verdict storm abates sufficiently for the public’s attention to be diverted 
to other matters, tn/jraitf^ P wririwi HiiuM Reagan’s visit to Tokyo is 
November, ad mini s trative reform and promised tax cats. 

fiiafl qf-tins, Afr. Natasonehasajrmpp cardmins anthori^ to cafi for 
general dectioos-Rmnon of a dnahriion of the Diet bcfoceits-iezmisup 
have kept both, the Liberal-Democratic Party and opposition pofitidans 
off balance far months. Almost everybody thought the prime minister 
would dissolve the lower chambex. last June for a general election to 
coincide with elections that mouth for the Upper House. The thinking 
behind the dbuhte-dection theory was that the uberid-Dcmocaatic Party 


guilty ruling against Mcthnaka. • - 

The farmer prime minister isknown to have applied strong pressure on 
Mr. Nakasone to do so, and by not snccnmbmg to the pre s s u re Mr. 
Nakasoue made it known that, while he owed a debt to the Lockheed 
defendant, he was not his lackey. Mr. Nakasooe hhuseif has contributed 
10 the emtimnng partial uncertainty by tefiing a recent party caecas: 
**I would like every oneof you to work hard to prepare for what awaits 


us this faZL In less than a year, we win have to lower house: 

The success or -future of the dc c t io n will depend on whether we are 
united or not, and whether the opposition parties are united or not....” 

Many Uberal-DemocEatic Party members interpreted this to mean 
that Mr. Nakasooe was Ekely to disaedve the House of Representatives 
this fall re g a r dl e s s of whether it dashed with the Tanaka verdict As a 
result, several Diet members cancele d planned government-paid touts 
they usually take between sessions to stay at home and mend political 
feaoes. 

WiD Mr. Nakasone serve a.sacondferm as pome ministei? As circum- 
stances stand, the answer would have to be yes. In adrfirian to the Tanaka 
faction, Mr. Nakasone has the smyort of the facrirar led by ZeakoSuznla 
(wham he succeeded as prime mmister). The TanakarSmnlri-Nakasone 
factional alliance today is mnncricaDy larger than the combinariou of the 
"amj-m am s tre am i«<t by Tafceo MM. ’Pyiinida amt T«ehi 

Komoto. But observers do not nue out the possibility of the latter group 
of factions temporarily aligning themselves with the opposition after Oct 
12 to push through a motion calling on Mr. Tanaka to resign. 


BASIC DATA 

AREA: 377,000 square kilometers. Population: 
118,693,000. Largest cities: Tokyo (population: 
8,350,000), Yokohama (2,770,000), Osaka 
(2,650,000), : Nagoya (2,090,000) and Kyoto 
0,470,000). - 

PRODUCTION — Gross National Product in 1982: 
251-26 trillion yen. Growth, 1976-1982 average annu- 
al rate: 4.5 percent. Gross fibred investment in 1982: 

31.1 percent of GNP* Public consumption, in 1981: 

10.2 percent of GNP. Current public revenue in 1981: 
29.4 percent of GNP. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND PAYMENTS — (In mil- 
lions of 1982 U 3- dollars) Commodity exports (FOB): 
137,663. Commodity imports (FOB): 119,584. Ex- 
ports of goods and services: 16.6 percent of GNP. 
Imports of goods and services 16.0 percent of GNP. 

INDUSTRY — Japan's industrial equipment, in 
1979, nnmbered 739,304 plants that employed 10.86 
million production workers. Since 1920 there has 
been a shift from fight to heavy industries with the 
production of electrical appliances and electronic 
machinery registered the greatest strides. Television 
sets in 1980: 163 million, radio sets (1980): 17 
million, cameras (1980): 14 million. 

NATIONAL BUDGET — Ordinary revenue and 
expenditure for the fiscal year ending March 3 1, 1983, 
balanced at 46.68 billion yen. 

TOURISM — In 1980, -1,316,600 foreigners visited 
Japan, 319,000 of whom came from the United States, 
and 90,900 from Britain. Japanese traveling abroad 
totaled 4.006388 in 1981. ' 

MONETARY UNIT: The yen is circulated in coins 
of 1, 5, 10, 50 and 100 as well as hank notes of 100, 
500, 1,000, 5,000 and 10,000. $1 *= 245.0 yen (on 
Sept. 8, 1983), 
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Continiiing Fallout 
From Tanaka Case 

-■■■■'■ . ... r. : . By Ken Ishii 

TOKYO — It is fikfihe calm before the storm. As the days move 
toward Ocav ^12, vmcn,a Tdcyo dntrwt court is to deliver its verdan in the 
Lockheed bribery trial of fanner Prime Minister Ksknei Tanaka, there is 
little evidence of amcenj over the potentially devastating effect the 
verdict wfll/have oa the fortunes of the preseut 
Or periups, after seven years of hmiffines and 180 hearings over 
charges (bat Mr. Tanaka accepted 500 «nTinn yen from Lockheed while 
in office. to 'hd^ seD its planes to Japan, interest has abated for the 
moment So great was the furor over events leading to the prosecution’s 
demand that the former prime monster be saitaaced to five years m 
prison that the verdict itsdf may even be amidnnactic; 

From tbc evidcace presented, the Japanese press unanimously predicts 
that Mr. Tanaka win he found goiliy. But many agree with tbe view of a 
top pofitical source who said, ^raftical: assumptions for the future 
already take agiiilty wsnfict into' account” This means that, while the 
verdict wiO create a. crisis m lbe Diet,- Prime hfinster Yasuhiro Naka- 
sonefs JJbejnl-DcariQaaiic Party vnDl.be able to tide it out 
Neverthelea, ihe Tanaka, case does pose a wonuome issue foe the 
prime rnmistg. There is no danger <rf die conservative s being ousted from 
power. Their dominance of pobncs, mbroken since 1945, is too over- 
wfatiming. But rardy has the left had sndi an exccBeot issue with which to 
embanass the government . , 

The qpertion^ of political ethics, orrather the lack thereof, has become a 
subject of increidmg pabHc disrosskm, and demands by the Socialists 
and other opporitka parries for Mr. Tanaka’s ret ir e m ent from politics 
have struck a responsive chord among Japanese. 

Mr.Nakasone’s proikamait is compounded by tbe fact that he owes 
his asmmq>rion ^ puwv largriy fo the su{ 9 ort of the Tanaka lactka 
the liberal-Democrarie Party. It remains the party’s largest and most 
powerful faction despite dm Ixxkheed scandal a fact that m itsdf would 
seem to assure that die UberaLDemocr&ric Party wifi be able to ride 
tbn»gh the coining stoniL ■ . ' , 

Even sci, there is ira denying that agnilty verdict wifi damag e the image 
that Mr. Nakasouehas been striving smyessfaBy, to create for himself as 
a strong, competent leader. By focteof bis personality, Mr. Nakasone has 



HcruycAi Ytaaogadii/GcnmttTakyo 


J apanese stand beside the automobiles they have just bought, seeking purification of tbe vehicles at a temple. 

Automakers Expand Production Abroad 


By John Hartley 

TOKYO — Honda cars are rolling off assem- 
bly lines in the United States and Britain, Nis- 
san small tracks are being produced in the 
United States, and Isuzn vans are about to go 
into production in Britain. Decidedly, Japan's 
automotive industry has a far more internation- 
al look that it did a year or so ago. 

Moreover, in addition to the bigger ventures, 
Japanese cars are being built in a number of 
assembly plants all over the world, usually in 
countries where imported cars are subject to 
tariffs or quotas. 

Still,- there are obstacles to this growth. The 
industry is turning toward new territories and 
ventures, largely as a result of increased pressure 
from authorities in countries where Japan al- 
ready has car plants. 

Id the United States, strong official pressure 
has led the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry to exercise “voluntary restraint” in 
allowing the expansion of automobile markets. 

. In Europe, competition is making life diffi- 


cult for salesmen of Japanese cars, and may 
become a more serious threat than protection- 
ism. Of the newer cars, tbe Peugeot 205. the 
Renault 11, British Leyland's Austin Maestro 
and the new version of die Volkswagen Golf are 
all strong competitors for sales. 

Japan’s strategy, therefore, has been to join 
forces with other manufacturers and to explore 
markets in Southeast Asia. Africa and South 
America. For example, while setting up its truck 
plant in tbe United States, Nissan Motors has 
been expanding its facilities in Mexico. 

This summer, a new Nissan engine and com- 
ponents plant went into operation at Aguasca- 
lientes to supply its assembly plant, where its 
Violet and Silva cars and small pickup truck are 
produced. 

Although Nissan is able to export the trucks 
to Latin America, the continent's economic 
problems have affected sales. In Mexico, infla- 
tion, unemployment and the balance-of-p ay- 
men ts deficit have forced austerity measures 
that have airtailed purchasing, especially of 


large consumer items such as cars. But when the 
economy improves, Nissan will be ready. 

In Europe, Nissan has launched a joint ven- 
ture with Alfa Romeo to build bodies for a new 
car. Called ARNA. the new company is bu3{fo>& 
Nissan Cherry bodies in which Alfa Romeo 
installs engines and transmissions. Volume is 

60.000 units a year. 

In tbe Far East, Nissan is strengthening links 
with its licensee in Taiwan, Yue Looag Motors. 

Currently, Yue Loong is tbe biggest car pro- 
ducer in Taiwan, ahead of Ford. But Toyota 
Motors Corp. has readied agreement with Chi- 
nese business interests to produce more than 

200.000 cars annually. 

Thus, Toyota seems intent on obtaining a 
significant market share in Taiwan. In addition, 
it will export cars built there to other markets. 

To counter that move. Nissan is trying to buy 
a stake in Yue Loong, and has increased the 
amount of technical assistance it gives. 

At home, Nissan is due to start producing the 

(Continued on Following Page) 


Venture Capital Becomes an Industry 


Special to the IffT 

TOKYO — If an international venture capi- 
talist is looking for a promising investment in 
Japan, there is a flouridling industry that meets 
the bilL It is new, popular, and generally an 
industry of small companies. It is an ideas 
business. It is relatively risky, bat not impossi- 
bly hazardous. It promises healthy long-term 
returns. It has a big appetite for equity capital. 
There is still room to get in on tbe ground floor. 
It' has the nffidal backing of the Ministry of 
I nternatio nal Trade and Industry. And it is 
SOmethfog that g knows a little 

about already. 

It is the venture capital industry. 

In August alone, three venture capital organi- 
zations were formed. 

At the beginning of the month, the nation’s 
second-largest bank, Fuji Bank, set op Fuji 
Investment Capitalized at 450 million yen, Ftgi 
Investment has as shareholders Fuji Bank , a 
dcseiy associated trust bank, Yasuda Trust «fe 
Banking, and a number of other companies in 
the Fuyo group, the industrial group centered 


on Fiyi Bank. Fuji Investment will provide 
financial services to venture businesses. 

In mid-August, Orient Leasing announced 
that it was setting up a venture capital manage- 
ment company with British, U.S. and Japanese 
shareholders- Orient Leasing will own 40 per- 
cent of the new company, which will be called 
Orient Capital. The British merchant bank Bar- 
ing Brothers will have 20 percent, and a San 
Francisco-based venture capital firm, Ham- 
brecht and Quist, will have a further 20 percent. 
Four Japanese companies — Sanwa Bank, 
Daiwa Securities, Daiwa Securities Research 
Institute, and Dai-Idbi Mutual Life Insurance 
— will have 5 percent each. The new company is 
initially capitalized at 300 million yen and ex- 
pects to start operations in October. 

Later in August, Dai-Idri Securities an- 
nounced that it would acc ep t venture capita] 
investments beginning in October. He broker- 
age house, one of Japan’s small securities firms, 
has dose ties with the Long-Term Credit Bank 
of Japan, which will be one of the shareholders 
in the firm’s new vehicle, Dai-Ichi Capital This 
newest entrant to the venture capital field mil 
start with a capital of 200 nuUion yen. 


The three newcomers are joining tbe most 
fashionable area of corporate finance in Japan. 
In the last year, the venture capital business has 
seen a rapid growth in the volume of funds 
committed and in the variety of vehicles created. 
According to one recent estimate, about S300 
mini on has been invested in the sector. 

The industry leader is Japan Associated Fi- 
nance, which has a capital of one billion yen and 
which has invested in about 100 co m pa ni es. 
Japan Associated Finance’s main shareh ol ders 
are Nomura Securities and Nippon Life Insur- 
ance. Nippon Investment arid Finance Co^ 
backed by Daiwa Securities and the Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japan, is equal m capital to 
Japan Associated Finance, but behind in invest- 
ment. 

Japan Associated Finance was set up in April 
1973, one of a number of companies estab l is h ed 
in the first flush of enthusiasm for venture 
capitalism. That enthusiasm was based on the 
rapid growth of tbe world economy in 1972 and 
the fust half of 1973, and on Japan’s perfor- 
mance as the fastest growing of tee industrial- 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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Export Boom 
Fuels Recovery; 
Demand Tags 

: By Gregory Clark 

| TOKYO — Japan’s three-year recession is officially over, but no one is. 
really celebrating. The recovery is almost entirely led by exports, and 
while tins means good business for some, it will almost inevitably be ' 
followed by renewed foreign criticism and pressure to cut back on the' 
exports. 

To avoid this, Japan seeds urgently to stimulate its domestic economy. - 
But this is difficult for a variety of reasons. Among them: Any lowering of 
interest rates to stimulate investment generally would increase capital- 
outflow and weaken the yen further against the US. dollar, and any effort 
to increase public spending would fuel an already large deficit 
At present, tbe domestic economy is showing muted signals. On the one 
hand, bousing starts and consumer spending remain flat and manufactur-' - *' 
ing investment has been only slightly affected by the export boom. 

On the other hand, in recent months the mining and manufacturing 
index has begun to move upward and the index of leading indicators has 
moved above the 50-percent level (In other words, more than half the 
various indicators of future economic activity have turned upward). 

But tbe overall economy remains slack. 

One way of increasing demand might be to expand government « : 
spending. But there have been forecasts that the deficit tins year wifi" > 
reach $60 trillion, or 26 percent of the total budget. The government hasC ‘ 
promised both to reduce the deficit and to reduce direct taxation. These- ’ 
steps would make it very difficult to consider any laige increase tn’;- 
spending. 

What to do? Three different views have been advanced 
In the first, the Economic Planning Agency of tbe Ministry of Interna-* * 
donal Trade and Industry notes tbe potential consequence of failing toirf 
expand the domestic economy: a growth in friction with foreign traded 
partners. But it is deliberately vague on bow expansion can be achieved. * 
As the United States and other world economies recover, Japan’s-; 
exports increase. But its imports remain stationary, or even decrease, as^e 
oti prices fall. The expected trade surplus this year is put at S30 billkm to]! - 
$35 billion, far more than official estimates earlier this year. 

Even allowing for invisibles, the surplus is likely to go to well over $20*. 
billion, against $9 billion last year. [ 

An expansion of the domestic economy would reduce the pressure Up ; 
export and would increase imparts, the ministry says. Although the/ 
p lannin g agency is giecific on measures to be taken, it does point out» ' 

that mudi of the slump in domestic demand is attributable to the housing' » 
logjam. More and better houses would release a flood of new consumer^* 
spending on everything from second cars to Western-style furniture. 

But to do tins, the agency says, Japan would have to revise completely^ - 
the land policies th« artificially raise the price of land and so depress^- 
boasing starts. Few analysts expect early movement in this direction. * 
The second suggestion, from the Finance Ministry, involves rigorous; ; 
cutbacks in government spending and a resulting natural increase in.' 
domestic private investment as government borrowing declines and the * 
availability of money increases. The Finance Ministry would also like thej « 
politicians to go bad: on their promises to cut taxes. 

The third proposal comes from big business, as represented by the; l 
Kddanren, the Federation of Japanese Economic Organizations. The' - 
Kddanren calls for a deliberate program of private investment in major * 
projects; in rffect tbe businessmen would lake over from the government - 
(Continued on Page MS) . 
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The Price of Success 

Tie paradox is that, just as Japanese are recognized as being more 
successful, they find themselves not more liked bat less liked by the 
rest of die world.’ 
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By Em F. Vogel 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — If Westerners 
talked of shocks as Japanese do, we would have 
recorded since 1979 the “three big Japanese success 
shocks”: 

• Lower-price quality automobiles. It was one tiring 
for Japanese to do well in small things like cameras, 
watches, radios hi-fi, but who would have thought 
of automobiles? It was not the high quality, for other 
countries match quality. It was the re&fiza&ofl that 
Japanese could produce cars at $1,500 to $2,000 
cheaper than other countries and that other countries 
have trouble seeing how to bridge the cost gap. 

• 64K RAM memory chips. It was bad enough for 
Japanese to lead the world in ship building, steel and 
automobiles, but who would have thought compute' 
components? By 1982 Japan had captured 70 percent 
of the world’s 64K RAM market and was posed to 
beat competitors in the 256K RAM market as wdL 

• The fifth-generation computer project The into- 
nariooa! conference in the fall of 198 ! to announce the 
launching of the fifth-generation computer project 
revealed to the world that Japan planned to lead the 
world in high technology. 

Western reactions to the shades arc a peculiar 
mixture erf be&ef in almost inhuman Japanese capacity 
and doubts about the success. 

On the (me band, Japanese are seen to be almost 
unbeatable at any competitive economic effort they 
pot their minds ttk On the other hand, many Western- 
ers want to bdieve that tire Japanese succeeded unfair- 
ly, by stealing secrets, allowing internal cartels and 
unfair subadies, unfairly protecting their markets. 
Hiwr else could they have gotten ahead? Hew West- 
erners want to bdieve that the price of success is too 
high: tiny apartments, low standard of living, worka- 
holic lifestyle, lack of fim, enslavement of youth 
studying for exams. They waul to believe that Japan is 


about to be caught in the same problems as tbe West 
aging population, leisure-loving youth, decadence , la- 
ziness, the end of the permanent employment system. 

Having just spent a sabbatical year roaming around 
Japanese factories, mines, offices and research labs, 2 
must report that tbe demise of Japanese success has 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Students have been bitting teachers, but the num- 
bers are so small that each case is a big newspaper 
artidc. Unemployment has been rapidly rising, but it 
is still less than 3 percent There is great worry about 
the aging of the population, but tire worry is used to 
create long-term plans to handle the financing without 
greatly burdening existing institutions. Uiere is a great 
concern over government deficits, bat a far smaller 
portion of gross national product goes into govern- 
ment activities than in any other industrial country. 
There is great breast-beating about lack of creativity, 
but in the meantime research budgets and new discov- 
eries, patents by Japanese in Japan and abroad arc 
multiplying, and more new technology is being export- 
ed than imported Westerners suspect that the perma- 
nent employment system win be overturned by slow 
growth, but Japanese co mpanies in sectors 

take smaller entering dasses, reduce pay differentials 
by seniority, and encourage early retirement, scarcely 
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Meanwhile, Japan gpes about introducing more 
robots, more computer-aided m a mrf adnrmg than any 
other country, as wefl as stepping up advanced re- 
search projects in all critical areas for the future. 

The paradox is that, just as Japanese are recognised 

(Continued on FoBowing Page) 


Ezra F. Vogd, professor of sociology and director of 
the U.S.-Japan P rogra m at Samara Unncrsisy, is the 
author of "Japan as Number One." 
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Advanced retailing: Shoppers in a 


In KokubnnjL 


The world’s largest electrical 


flea market at Akihabara rang up sales of $13 bflBon last 


Venture Capital Investment in High-Technology Companies Becomes Industry 


(CflnfaniJ From P p»w<fap Py) science or medicine, computer has set op fcnr funds, one of which 
.... j, 0 hardware and software, commum- specializes in small companies, and 

!w rations “K* broadcasting equip- has garnered about 123 bfflkra yen. 

jh.1 M DPI nimw 1973 md fte Roughly half of tht part,. .,. . 

sSe (rfKrty^Le nw applications for c™ks rnd toTbme come from ososeasm- 

^: J .^.o>nrrfr..7r.^ trTTw plastics, new matenals such as car- 
“WT * W 5? *.» j bon fiber, and various biotechnolo- 


mucfc as (there were virtually no instances at up in 1975, and it helps new bnsi- 
irted 20 all as recently as 1981). nesses by guaranteeing their bank 


lly half of the partnerships' 
have come from overseas m- 


thc business from experts, much as (there were virtually no i 
Orient Leasing itself started 20 all as recently as 1981). 
years ago, by sending young execu- ‘Therein lies som 
tzves to study leasing m the United about where the curro 
States. going,” said a recent edii 


"Therein lies some concern loans. By definition, new risky 
about where the current boom is businesses have difficulty in raising 


when the companies they had nur- 
tured failed. 

Nippon Investment and Finance 
Co„ on the other hand, is the larg- 
est of the new group of venture 


plastics, mw materials such as car- vestors. 

bon fiber, and various biotedmolo- ^ Freac jj twnk Pan -_ 

gy ^plications ranging from gp- basset up a venture capital fund in 


gy applications ranging from go- basset 

netic engineering to interferon Hong Called Paribas Ven- 
production. Japan, it will be used to invest in 

The venture capital companies promising Japanese companies 


There is no shortage of risk funds 
in Japan. In addition to the domes- 
tic venture capitalists, there is a 
growing infhix of foreign risk capi- 
tal Ministry of Finance statistics 


going,” said a recent »titnria1 in the commercial bank loans, especially 
Japan Economic Journal. “This is in Japan, where the principle of 


not so much a boom of venture secured lending against collateral is 


business as of venture capital,” still the norm rather than the ex- 


That assessment is probably too ce P t,on ‘ 


capital companies (it was started in have come up with a variety of with the assistance of Japan Asso- 


Augnst 1982). 

The new companies lode to the 


to attract money to the high dated Finance, which has signed a 


taL Minis try of Finance statistics harsh. There is much (he same de- The cent 
show that foreign venture capital mand for financial backing of new of the 192 
firms began to invest in Japan market ideas in Japa n as anywhere has extendi 
around August 1982, and inflows else. And if some M1T1 sta t istics to nav tro o 


ology companies. Japan As- consultancy contract to advise Par- 


potential of Japan's high technd- sodaled Finance pioneered the ibas on its investments. 
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around August 1982, and inflows 
rose to a peak in March of this year, 
when ministry figures show 46 


are any due 
men areas! 


much (he same de- The center’s statistics show rtn*, 
dal backing of new of the 192 guarantees that MIT1 
i Japa n as anywhere has extended,- the minis try has had 
one Mm statistics to pay up on only 16. According to 
pan’s new business- the center's assessment of the star 
led as their counter- tisrics, 16 defaults isrelattvefy high, 


ocY industries, especially its dec- idea of venture funds, which are Orient Leasing’s new venture cases of investment in Japanese parts overseas in using the new sup- and mhristry officials scezn to thmk 
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tronics firms, and to products that fixed partnerships in which the in- also promises to bring new exper- companies’ equity. The latest fig- ply of capital to get their (hat the default rate 


have been invented or refined in vestois reap the benefits of backing rise and techniques based on the ures, for May, show 30 cases of enterprises into prod u ction. The management ability on 


the last few years — diagnostic and com panie s that Japan Associated experience of its foreign sharehold- investment, down from the peak ministry has an affiliate, the Ven- 

ih _* _ • .. . r _ ! I T77— . J. O _ — ^ ‘ * «hT1I La TmmSha ImmI 1m* HamIi Lnf ptiTI mLr-tnnfiol fl l f ic EnlMAAfd an fa il™ vf UI4C eat 


alack of 
e part of 


calibration equipment for industry. Finance finds. So far, the company ers. Orient Capital will be learning level in March bnt still substantial tore Enterprise Center; it was set 



NEC is tho UUe sponsor at the Davte 

and Fedoratton Cup wmtefwide 


the new firms. In fact, by interna- 
tional standards, a default rale of 
under 10 percent is surprisingly 
low, given the riskiness of the ven- 
tures and the generally difficult 
trading conditions of the last few 
years. 

There lias been criticism of one 
aspect of the venture capital com- 
panies’ activities — that is whether 
they are truly interested in lending 
on a venture basis or whether (he 


new feqA'ng and financing Vehicles 
are merely a repackaging of balks' 
and securities houses’ conventional 
commercial funding. 

Nobody expects the new venture 
backers to be altruistic. They are in 
the business in order to spot profit- 
able companies before their com- 
petitors, to nurse them to commer- 
cial operations, and to comer the 
marirrt in providing than with fi- 
nancial services once they are via- 
ble entities. For the securities 
houses, the biggest incentive is to 
get the mandat*, to Hst the new 
company on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change. Recent new issues have 
been spectacularly profitable. If, 
along the way to commercial oper- 
ations and public listing, there are 
social benefits Kke more jobs, bet- 
ter products and more competitive 
mumifartitring markets, so much 
the better, but they are incidental 
to making a profit 

Nevertheless, companies that 
have grown because of venture cap- 
ital backing have complained that 
their backers have beat too quick 
to seek a short-term profit and that, 
on occasion, backers have pre- 


ferred to see a company run strictly 
to yield dividends rather than as 
management pre fe r red. And there 
seems to be a general preference on 
the part of the venturecapital firm s 
to stick with the least risky, quick- 
est maturing ideas, especially in 
electronics. Naturally, backers like 
to have some near-certainties on 
their books to pay for the failures 
or the projects that need long re- 
search. But there is a feeling that 
truly risky projects still do not get 
serious attention, even from the 
firms that are meant to be good at 
HfflKiaiig them 

If that is true, then there are kMs 
of good prospects still to be found 
in the corporate undergrowth by 
investors willing to stake and lose 
risk capital If it is not true, and 
Japan's venture funds are bankroll- 
ing only the soundest of small busi- 
nesses, then some of the venture 
partnerships seem set to declare 
generous dividends on their invest- 
ments. Ether way, the venture cap- 
ital business seems ready to offer 
opportunities for some years to 


COMPUTER AND COMMUMCAnONS 


TECHNOLOGY 


How NEC helps curb rising costs 


At NEC, we have 
always believed that auto- 
mation effectively 
raises productiinty 
and towers business 


accessible 
to all ■ 

Computers 
incorporating 
our own 
advanced 
semiconduc- 
tors plug 
nicely into this 
network, 
trimming 
- profit-eating 
expenditures 
A all along the 
\ way This applies 
as much to our large 



costs 

Through “C&C” 

. our unique integrated 
computer and com 
munications technology, 
we're proving this to 
* be true. 

Tloe NEC digital EPBX system, 
based on 80 years of knou 
how in the telecommuni 
cations field, illustrates t 
this cost-cutting 
; potential Utilizing 
' the latest fiber 
optics transmission 
techniques, it lets 
you link voice and 
data systems into 
a single cost-ejfec 
tii'e communications 
network 


general-purpose 
computers and ASTRA 
business computers 
as it does to personal 
computers like 
PC6000, 8800, 
and 1 6-bit APC. 
The NEC tele- 
conference system 
takes our philosophy* 
yet another step. 
Combining a variety 
of data processing 
systems with 
communications 
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Automobiles jam the Ginza in central Tokyo. 


r* 


Automakers Expand Production Abroad 


(Contin u ed From Ptecafing Page) 


systems, it can 
save businesses 
millions of dollars 
annually— and 
business people 
thousands of hours 
of needless travel 
These are only 
a few of over 
15, 000 different 
industrial, 
business and home 
electronics products 
manufactured by NEC 
They spearhead our 
drive to boost 
productiiity and 
curb costs by way 
of lt C&C”—a 
concern shared 
by our customers 
in over 140 


Volkswagen Santana this fall, in an 
agreement that will bring a Europe- 
an car to the Japanese public at a 
realistic price. 

To yota, meanwhile, has 
strengthened its position in the 
Japanese market with the introduc- 
tion of the new Corolla and Sprint- 
er models. Sales in this huge range 
are already affecting such competi- 
tors as Nissan. 


Toyo Kogyo Corp., which is 25- 
percent owned by Ford, is getting 
much closer than in the past to its 
U.S. partner, and die two compa- 
nies have just set up a joint project 
to build cars in Mexico. Toyo Ko- 
gyo is already supplying its 323 and 
626 models to Ford for sale winter 
the Ford brand naw^ in countries 
such as Australia, Taiwan and 
Hoag Kong. 

Toyo Kogyo itself, meanwhile, is 
branching out into South Korea. It 
has taken an 8- percent stake in Kia 
Industrial Co., which builds Mazda 
trucks under licence. 


Mitsubishi Motors has also 
strengthened its position in South 
Korea, by taking a 10-percent stake 
in the Hyundai Group. There are 
plans for Hyundai to produce a 
new Mitsubishi front-wheel drive 
sedan in the 1.5-liter class within a 
few years. 

Mitsubishi has also assured itself 
a future in Malaysia. It has readied 
an agreement to provide the tech- 
nology for an auto to be produced 
as the “Malaysian National Car.” 

Honda Motor Co., meanwhile is 
conc entr at in g mainly on die Unit- 
ed States and Europe. In addition 
to building Accord sedans in the 
United States, it has signed a deal 
with British Leryland for the jam 
development of a high-quaHty se- 
dan due to go into production in 
1985. Called XX, the project will 
also result in a car that will be 
mass-produced in Japan and Brit- 
ain. It would compete with cars 
such as the Audi 100, the Peugeot 
605, and some BMWs and Mer- 
cedes-Benz models. 

Isuau Motors, one of the smaller 
Japanese auto co mp a ni es, has also 


been widening its horizons. In con- 
junction with General Motors 
'Cap., which owns 34 percent of 
the company, isuzu has set up a 
company in Egypt to produce 

18.000 trucks a year startinc in 
1985. 

Next year it will start to supply 
GM*s British subsidiary, Vauxhau 
Motors, with kits fa the Fargo van 
for assembly in Bri tain Isuzn is 
also involved in GkCs so-called 
“world truck’ project, which in- 
volves the production of a range of 
vehicles that can be produced is 
GM plants worldwide. 

Perhaps the most important deal 
for Isuzu is its agreement to supply 
GM with the “R-Car a 13- to 1.5- 
uter hatchback that will be sold in 
the United States beginning in 
1985. 

In theory, Isuzu would send 

200.000 cars a year to GM. But the 
agreement has been compromised 
by the self-rest raint policy. If that 
policy continues, as seems likely, 
Isuzu win be unable to export the 
B-Car, and GM may build it in the 
United States instead. 
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The Price of Success: Japan’s Paradox 


countries 


NEC 


NEC Corporation 


Tokyo. Japan 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 

as being more successful they find 
themselves not more liked but less 
liked by the rest of the world. Hav- 
ing done what they thought would 
win them respect, they find only 
greater hostility. 

In part, of course, this is because 
(he rest of the industrialized world 
is coping with Japanese success on 
top of its own problems — the 
post-Keynesian society, unemploy- 
ment and de-industrialization. But 
it is also in part because of the 
narrow nationalism of the Japa- 
nese. As Prof. Masao Maruyama 
has said, the Japanese have no val- 
ue system that goes above loyalty 


to the group. They have accepted 
assumptions about what is good fa 
Japan, and no one can persuade 
than to the contrary. 


Japanese still widely believe that 
it is aH right to buy advanced ma - 
c h i n es they cannot produce, but 
once they can produce (hem, it is 
no longer necessary to buy foreign 
machines, regardless of marker 
competitiveness. It may be that 
Hitachi stole IBM secrets, but in 
Japanese eyes it is not Hitachi that 
is bad, but IBM and the U3L gov- 
ernment fa setting a trap. 


the good of Japan does not have the 
same meaning to foreigners, and 
they cannot believe that their pub- 
lic relations campaigns to try to seD 
the correctness of- their trade prac- 
tices are backfiring. The most 
hopeful sign in Japan is that many 
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Unfortunately, the Japanese are 
now aware that what they accept as 
so obviously correct since it is fa 


more successful are realizing that 
Japanese success depends on world 
success, and they are beginning to 
think energetically about bow to 
keep the weald -snccessfuL b the 
meantime, the . rest of the wodd 
must think how to cope oonstruo- 
trvefy with Japanese Industrial sue 
cess, and it would do well to pr®* 
pare for lots more of it • 
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JAPAN 


Two Views on the Trade Issue 


|APiS; 'Japanese imports from the United States doubled in 
value from 1 1974 to 1981, at the same irate as its exports to the 
United States. The year 1979 recorded a 36-percent increase in 
die United States, while Japanese exports to die 
United States during die same year were only up 9 percent.’ 




: ■-■ByJMpriyaki Mocono ■*...• 

y . NEW YORK^Last year we often heard alarming 
- comments fromWashmgton that the 1982 trade ideG- 
• ; df with Japan , would sarpass the 1981 figure at $18 
KEbn aiHlvrotildreacti S20 billion or even 
(As it turned ow, the, 1982 deficit was held to $19 
Wffion.)- ' ; ■ 

- Ejqpmdrm prbdahm&g “the 'Japanese market is 
■ dosed*’ and th*C4here is “Japanese manipulation of 
the cmrency rate” along with suggestions that “UiL- 

JapffitnuJe»aomMtay street” have becomecomnoia 
/ in seme press tepocts and have provoked indignation 
, and. even emotional oubnrsts of anti-Japanese 
tv SentHnent^- - 

v 4 >> I bffieve thk the following questions concerning 
’• 4 . JapaitC8c trade and economic relations require auen- 
npa «nd reflection. 

4 : • Is.the“chromc Japanese tirade stnphis” a problem 
for wcaiaF-liqukf&y7 . 

(3 : .’ T : The structure of Japan’s balance of payments has 


and that a depredated yea is not desirable as it may 
trigger protectionism in a world where trade is already 
co ntra c tin g with a world recession. 

We can expect that the yen will gradually 
appreciate. 

• Wifi the U.S. trade deficit noth Japan continue to 
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f trad&account is seen to run parallel to an increasing 
- deficit in. its m visih fe trade and kmg-tenn capital 
accounts-' Extensive tourist activities (an average of 
four ntiffion foreign tourists have-visited Japan' annu- 
ally -smee 197$) and increased payment for dripping, 
insurance and interest, wfuch has accrued from pre- 
dominantly American investment, have doubled the 
deficit in the invisfljte balance of payment since the 
late 1970s. This deficit has been running on the order 
of $12 bfffion in irecent'years. 

Japan has also; become, since the late 1970s, a 
leading net -exporter of capital- The liberalization of 
_ foreign exchange introduced in December of 1980 
- BMrfayj a trend, in the outflow of capital 

accderatedl^hi^tutterearatesm die United States. 
'V Tbcfact that the first seven months of. 1 982 recorded a 
deficit of $12 tnlliuu in toe long-term capital account 
- contributed to the depredation of the you These new 
" trends altered the balance of payment structure, bring- 
ing the rtirrmt anA haw; balan ce into equilibrium if 

• not deficit Since 1974, only the three years from 1976 
to 19TO recorded a sophism the overall, balance In 
• fiscal 1978, even where an. ample trade surplus of 
" neady $20 bOHan was recorded, the-overaO balance 
- showed a deficit Japan cannot be categorized as a 
chronic anijdus country. 

• .Is Tnpan »Hwnptiitg In nwniipiiht B the maHrel to 

keep a low yen raid . 

It should be known, that the yen depreciated no 
more than major European currencies against the 
doHar, and that there is no . way for the Japanese 
government to manipulate, the yen rate even if there 
■■■ were such a desire an its part The massive monetary 
' Bow involved makes futile any such single-handed 
. attempt at intervention. 

After reachiog its bottewn of some 278 yen to the 
. dollar in November 1982, the yen has gradually recov- 
ered. 

Since the first cal crisis of 1973, Japanese industries 
have adjusted their price st r u ct ur e to be competitive at 
■ a higher yen rate. It is clearly understood that the 
Japanese economy, relying on imported energy and 
raw Ti».t^r;nig needs a stronger and stabler yen rate 
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UNITED STATES: Anecdotes abound concerning American 
businessmen whose products, onee they began to succeed in the 
Japanese market, were hindered or denied entry under die lot 
approval system. There is no question that the lot inspection 
system has a chilling effect on exporters to Japan. 


expectations that it would reach $20 trillion in 1982 it 

wasfcdd to $19 bfflian.) 

The 55.9-triHion increase in the deficit of 1981 over 
1980 was composed of about SI J biffioc representing 
a decline in Japanese imports of industrial raw materi- 
als such as coal and lumber, doe to the downward 
trend of Japan’s industrial production. Also, there was 
approximately a S4J-bHbon increase in U.S. imports 
from Japan. 

Is 1982, the trend was toward stagnation or even 
decline in the export of key items such as automobiles, 
sled products and video recorders, while the export of 
a variety of products such as office equipment, semi- 
conductors and widely diversified articles, including 
kerosene heaters, has increased. An undervalued yen, 
improving price competitiveness, may have influenced 
the increased export of miscellaneous articles; howev- 
er, it apparently did not affect the key export area. On 
a global basis, Japanese monthly exports have shown a 
decrease from exports for the same months of the 
preceding year since February 1982. 

Japanese customs clearance statistics indicate that 
in the 12 months from January through December 
1982 Japan’s total exports to the United States regis- 
tered a decline of more than 5.9 percent over the same 
period of 1981. 

The most dramatic reduction was witnessed in the 
steel industry, where exports decreased by 25 percent 
in dollar value. This was due mainly to reduced 
demand fra steel pipes, resulting from the downward 
trend in oil drilling in the United States. Japanese steel 
exporters, who sought to lceq> a price levd reflecting a 
fair value, found themselves rapidly losing their sales 
in the face of fierce competition from European and 
Third World exporters and price cutting from U.S. 
mills . In addition, imports of video tape recording 
equipment and other tape recording equipment 
dropped by 13.6 percent Saturation is rapidly readied * 
in a market with a weak consumer demand. 

Is this downward trend in key export items likely to 
continue in 1983? Whether or not there will be a 
continued increase in di ver si fied exp or t s depends 
open the yen rate and the strength of recovery in the 
United States. On the other hand, it is hoped that the 
recovery in Japan may pick up in such a way as to 
stimulate demand for imports and thus reduce the 
deficit. 

• Is the Japanese market a closed market discrimi- 
(C ontinu cd on Page 16S) 

77u> author is the Japanese vice minister of foreign 
affairs and was director-general of the Foreign Minis- 
try's Economic Affairs Bureau before becoming ambas- 
sador to Morocco and later Japanese consul-general in 
New York City, He wrote the fallowing article as a 
farewell letter to American business friends before leav- 
ing New York earlier this year to return to Japan. 


By David R. Macdonald 

WASHINGTON —Any discus- 
sion of trade with the Japanese be- 
gins, as it must, with contrasting 
perceptions that Japanese govern- 
ment officials and their U.S. coun- 
terparts have regarding each oth- 
er’s trade policies. 

As Sue Schwab, trade specialist 
fra Senator John C. Danforth, Re- 
publican of Missouri, said, (be Jap- 
anese look at the United States — 
and particularly Congress — as a 
powerful and unreasonable group 
of politicians who, not understand- 
ing Japan, make it a scapegoat for 
domestic economic problems aris- 
ing from America’s bout with “ ad- 
vanced country” disease. 

Many government officials in 
the United States, on the other 
hand, perceive Japan as a manipu- 
lator erf* the tools of industrial and 
fiscal policy to gain an edge in 
export competitiveness, and as a 
utilizer of government-sanctioned 
cartels, subtle regulatory require- 
ments and not-so-subtie quotas to 
avoid competition in its home mar- 
ket. 

Neither view is accurate, but 
each contains a kernel of truth. 
Any disinterested observer could 
haidly blame Japan for the in- 
creased difficulties that the United 
Slates is encountering as it com- 
petes in world markets. 

Besides our monetary policy, 
there are two broad areas of U.S. 
government policy that have re- 
pressed U.S. competitiveness. 
First, there is the intentional U5. 
policy of attempting to apply our 
laws extra territorially, whether in 
(he form of a foreign corrupt prac- 
tices act, anti-boycott legislation, 
antitrust restraints on US. corpo- 
rations operating. abroad, attempt- 
ed prohibitions against exporting 
freely available products to Come- 
con countries or taxation of U.S. 
export profits earned abroad. 

Secondly, there is the uninten- 
tional U.S. policy over the last 15 or 
20 years of starving our manufac- 
turing industries of access to capi- 
tal through inflation, taxation and 
inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances. The success of the United 
States in international competition 
over the next 10 yearn will probably 
be more dependent on the ability df 
our companies to gain to 
capital (both human and mono- 
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£ ary) at reasonable cost chan on any 
other input. 

Whenever these difficulties are 
acknowledged in trade discussions 
with the Japanese, however, their 
response is to heave a sigh of relief 
and say, “Ah, Tm glad that you 
finally understand your problem." 
At this point, we on the U.S. side 
have to remind our Japanese col- 
leagues that just because the Unit- 
ed States has problems of its own 
does not mean that the Japanese do 
not have problems in living up to 
(heir international trade commit- 
ments. Because, despite these ob- 
stacles that the United States has 
erected in front of its own export- 
ers, a great number of (hose export- 
ers have ingeniously hurdled them 
and have developed premier prod- 
ucts successful everywhere in the 
world except in the Japanese mar- 
ket itself. To understand why, it is 
necessary to examine the TwiTnHarw* 
problems of exporting to Japan — 
problems that the Japanese politi- 
cal leadership is now addressing. 

Historically, Japan has imported 
products pursuant to a “lot inspec- 
tion" system, whereby each ship- 
ment of imports is subject to ap- 
proval on the docks, not only by 
the Japanese customs inspectors, 
who check the valuation and classi- 
fication of the product, but more 
important, by the government 
agency, such as the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare, which deter- 
mines whether government stan- 
dards applicable to the product 
have been met. Until recently, it 
was not always possible to know 
exactly what those standards were. 
Standards were subject to change 
without notice, and foreign partici- 
pants were excluded from member- 
ship in agencies setting standards. 

Until the product lot receives a 
favorable ruling from the relevant 
ministry, the process of clearing 
customs cannot even be started. 
Thus, although the customs pro- 
cesses imports almost as fast as the 
U.S. Customs Service, the differ- 
ence is that an exporter to Japan 
may require 60 days or more to 
obtain product approval before 
commencing the customs approval. 

In contrast to this painful and 
costly import process, the Japanese 
exporter generally is able to ship 
manufactured goods to the United 
Stales based either upon self-certi- 
fication of compliance with US. 


standards or certification of the 
product by an independent testing 
company. Thus; $14 bilfion in Jap- 
anese cars are shipped to the Unit- 
ed Stares on the basis of self-certifi- 
cation with U.S. standards (except 
for systems monitored by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency), 
whfle all UjS. exports are subject to 
individual lot inspection. The un- 

over these divergent prooeduresfis 
exareerbated by the fact that the 
Japanese government certifies Jap- 
anese factories producing for the 
Japanese without subject- 

ing each batch to a testing proce- 
dure. 

Anecdotes abound concerning 
American businessmen whose 
products, once they began to suc- 
ceed in the Japanese market, were 
hindered or denied entry under the 
lot approval system. Many are un- 
doubtedly apocryphal, but there is 
no question that the very nature of 
a. lot inspection system of import 
approval has a “chitting effect” 
open an exporter to Japan who 
desires to make the required invest- 
ment in market analysis, advertis- 
ing, distribution and sales follow- 
up. It adds real ride to the front-end 
costs that must accompany any 
successful foreign marketing effort. 

This somewhat laborious expla- 
nation of the contrasting import 
procedures of Japan and most of its 
trading partners is necessary to un- 
derstand the debate over whether 
the Japanese market is dosed- Un- 
less detail is supplied, the Japanese 
tend to dismiss out of hand U.S. 
ftlfeg^tinns that Japan’s market is 
dosed. 

On March 24, 1983, the govern- 
ment of Japan announced that, af- 
ter reviewing its impart methods 
and procedures, it had decided to 
amend 18 different laws relating to 
the method by which foreign goods 
are imported into Japan. This com- 
prehensive “restructuring” of Japa- 
nese import laws is a most impres- 
sive display of courage by the 
elected officials in Japan, from 
Prime Minister Yasulnro Naka- 
sone on down. The government of 
Japan is in the process of drafting 
and adopting regulations to imple- 
ment the new legislation. 

If the Japanese create a system 
whereby a U.S. company can. for 
example, obtain one-time certifica- 
tion of hs product fra export to 
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A worker at the Honda factory. 


Japan by, for example. Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories acting on behalf of 
the Japanese government, Japan 
will have taken a major step to 
quiet foreign criticism of its trade 
policies. If, on the other band, the 
Japanese effort merely results in- 
increasing the speed of the lot in- 
spection system, die criticism of 
Japan as essentially a protectionist 
country will not cease. There is sim- 
ply too much o p p or tu n i ty for abuse 
of the present Japanese system at 
the hands of those who administer 
it — middle- and low-level career 
officials. The attitude of some of 
these officials is typified by a recent 
memorandum from a Japanese 
government official of the Tobacco 


Corporation advising his staff how 
to Emit sales of American ciga- 
rettes in Japan by removing point- 
of-sale advertising and excluding 
American cigarettes from Japanese 
vending machines. 

In agriculture, the Japanese de- 
fend their quotas on 22 classes of 
products by correctly pointing out 
that the United States itself has 
defense mechanisms against un- 
wanted agricultural imports. 

(CoHtaoed on R$e 16S) 

The author, a former deputy U.S. 
trade representative, is a partner in 
the law firm of Baker & McKenzie in 
Washington. 
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Go international with Mitsui & Co. 


With over 200 offices in 87 countries, Mitsui & Co. 
is one of the world's largest trading companies. 

But there’s a lot more to us than size 
We have over 100 years of international experi- 
ence A highly talented array of human resources. An 
extensive communications and information network. 
Plus versatile financial resources. 


So if you’re thinking of going international, we 
have the capabilities to handle virtually any kind of 
project, anywhere in the world. We can provide the 
vital fink between supply and demand Or between 
countries and companies. In 1980, for example, we 
were the fourth-largest exporter in the United States. 

So before you go international, go to Mitsui & Co. 


Because there’s a whole world of reasons why well 
bring you success. 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

X Traders to the World 


' Mitsui & Co., Ltd. r Temple Court, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London EG4N 4SB. Tel: (01) 236 2272 Cable: Mitsui London EC4. Telex: 885531. 

‘ **£ LONDON DUBLIN ANTWERP ATHENS STOCKHOLM OSLO BERGEN DOSSELDORF HAMBURG MUNICH VIENNA BERLIN BUDAPEST WARSAW PRAGUE BUCHAREST SOFIA BELGRADE BRUSSELS AMSTERDAM PARIS MILAN USBON MADRID BARCELONA LAS PALMAS MORrou, 
k V - ALGIERS CASABLANCA TUNIS ABIDJAN LAGOS DOUALA KINSHASA LUANDA DAR ES SALAAM HARARE LUSAKA KJ7WE JOHANNESBURG NAIROBI KHARTOUM ADDIS ABABA CAJROTRIPOU TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER CALGARY NEW YORK CLEVELAND MIAMI WASMNOttvm 
> ^ D.C. CHICAGO DETROIT HOUSTON DALLAS - FORT WORTH ATLANTA SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES PHOENIX MEMPHIS MEXICO CITY MONTERREY HAVANA PANAMA GUATEMALA MANAGUA QUITO GUAYAQUIL CARACAS PORT OF SPAlN ra^rvU’ 
Jy - j r |«« .. lcv* DC n Urtownxm: nn cu qoacii ra BUENOS AIRES ANKARA ISTANBUL AMMAN BEIRUT SANAA DAMASCUS BAGHDAD RIYADH JEDDAAL-KHOBAR ABU DHABI ^AaOTA 


■ NATYAI VIENTIANE BEIJING KONG KONG TAiPS KAOHSIUNG SEOUL SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE PERTH PORT MORESBY WELLINGTON AUCKLAND TOKYO AND 49 OTHER BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
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JAPAN 


Rising Proportion of Retired Persons 
Strains Government Pension Programs 


TOKYO — Behind its facade of prosperity, 
Japan faces a growing problem: Its population 
is aging at a faster rate than that of any other 
industrialized society, while government pen- 
sum programs threaten to prove inadequate to 
support the retired and elderly. 

The Japanese worker who has reached the age 
of 60 currently receives about 108,000 yen 
($450) a month from government pension pro- 
grams, or roughly the equivalent of 44 percent 
of his paycheck, provided that he has made his 
monthly payments into the system for 24 years. 

Pension recipients under the government’s 
two major programs total more than 16 million. 
The number of recipients under the Welfare 
Pension Fund — to which salaried workers 
belong — is expected to increase sixfold by the 
year 2025, and the numb er collecting from the 
National Pension Fund — covering self-em- 
ployed workers and housewives — is expected 
to grow 1.6 times. 

On the other hand, the number of Japanese 
paying into these funds will grow at a much 
slower rate as the percentage of elderly in the 
population rises and the population increase 
itself continues to slow after reaching a peak in 
1972, officials said. 

Japanese above the age of 60 account for 9.6 
percent of the population of 1 18 million. This 
ratio is expected to reach 15.6 percent by the 
year 2000, which will raise government welfare 
costs to 23 percent of the national income by 
that year. By 2025, the over-60 population is 
expected to represent 213 percent of all Japa- 
nese. 

The Welfare Ministry’s latest white paper 
reports that welfare spending in fiscal 1980 
totaled 24.6 trillio n yea, representing 22.7 per- 
cent of the national income. Thus, in another 17 
years, the percentage will almost double. Wel- 
fare spending in monetary terms wQI grow at a 
much higher rate, taking into account the level 
of the national income in 2000. 


The government’s current pension systems 
were instituted in 1954 as Japan approa c h e d a 
period of high economic growth, when the pop- 
ulation was younger and welfare resources were 
abundant. Now, in an era of slow growth stem- 
ming from the first afl crisis of 1973, the govern- 
ment has been forced to resort to deficit-financ- 
ing bonds to cover the gap between increasing 
expenditures and lower revenues. And with def- 
icit-covering bonds accounting for more than 30 
percent of the national budget, drastic measures 
have been called for. 

The Welfare Ministry has undo- study plans 
to reduce the limit on the annuity a worker can 
receive to 60 percent of his average income. As 
the system stands, workers would soon be enti- 
tled to receive more than percent 

Another proposal the g o ve rnm ent is pushing 
is an extension of the retirement age. The tradi- 
tional pattern of retirement at 55 remains strong 
despite the fact that Japanese today have one of 
the longest life expectancies in the world, which, 
not so incidentally, compounds the pension 
problem. On the basis of a survey in July, it was 
shown that the average for men is 7422 years 
and for women 79.66. 

Only 40 percent of Japan’s larger companies 
have extended their retirement age to 60. De- 
spite special laws requiring at least 6 percent of 
a company’s work force to be over 55, almost 
half of aU firms surveyed by the Labor Ministry 
fail to meet this “high-age” mfirimnn. Among 
firms employing more than 1,000 workers, the 
percentage is 5.4 percent 

The government's goal, perhaps too optimis- 
tic, is to make 60 the accepted retirement age 
throughout Japan by 1990, with provisions for 
part-time employment after 60 and voluntary 
employment after 65. 

Elderly Japanese are themselves seeking 
greater economic independence. As the tradi- 
tional values requiring sons to look after their 
parents were discarded after World War H, the 


adjustment has been difficult and kndy, and 
for many it is Ekety to become even harder. 

One out of every 4.7 Japanese will be 65 or 
more by 2025. The number of households by 
that year is estimated to reach 46.8 million, 
against 36 milikm today. Yet, the number of 
elderly who live alone is expected to increase to 
63 milli on, or 73 times the current number. 

A recent poll by the Prime Minister's Office 
indicated that 67 percent of Japan’s elderly are 
a pprehensive about whether their welfare and 
medical needs would be adequately met in the 
future. 

For the average salaried worker, his goal is to 
be able to complete the payments on has house 
and provide for the weddings of his children 
before he retires, which in his mind still means 
55. After retirement, the fortunate will be given 
jobs for a few years at subsidiaries at a fraction 
of their pre-retirement pay before joining the 
rest of the nation's retired workers to live off the 
interest on their lump-sum retirement allow- 
ances (which average S 43,000) and the gover- 
ment’s pension payments. 

Some of the bigger firms have begun paying 
retirement allowances on a monthly basis rather 
than under the traditional lump-sum fonnnla to 
help themselves as until as employees unaccus- 
tomed to the temptations of such a large sum of 
money. 

By the definition of the United Nations, a 
nation’s population is aged when the eldedy 
account for 7 percent or more of the talaL Japan 
passed this mark in 1970. Other industrialized 
nations reached this point between the latter 
half of the 19th and first half of the 20th 
centuries. From 7 percent to 14 percent, it took 
them from 45 to 105 years, compared to Japan, 
which will reach 14 percent by 1996, or in just 26 
years. No industrial country has experienced 
such a rapid aging rate, and the accompanying 
problems wiQ be great 

— KENISHU 




An elderly man plays the popular game Padd n cho. 


gBIS A Nation of 30 Million Television Sets 
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ELECTRONIC MENU — A waiter in a Tokyo restaurant menu on small computer keyboards at each diner’s place, 
serves customers who have composed their own dinner The system has revolutionized service and accounting. 


Which full service 


shipping company 


started out 98 years ago 
with 58 ships and today 
runs over 280? 


lHRK 58ships 

I UUU 68,198 G/T 



S.S. Yamashfoo Mara Gross Tonnage: 2.528 G/T 
Length-. 91 m Breadth: 11.4m 
Service Speed: 8 knots 


lC|OEl87^ips 

IUL.ll 524312 G/T 


S.S. Hakusan Maru Gross Tonnage. 1 0.380 G/T 
Length: 150.88m Breadth: 18.9m 
Service Speed- 14knots 
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284 ships 
7,099,656 G/T 
MLS. Kasuga Mara Gross Tonnage: 58.440 G/T 
Length 289499m Breadth. 322m 
Service Speed- 2325knols 


Since NYK’s founding in 1885 remark- 
able changes have taken place in mer- 
chant shipping. Except for a few notable 
exceptions, the days of sail and paddle 
steamers are over. Even in those early 
days though, NYK's founders saw die 
need for speed and efficiency in carry- 
ing cargoes to every comer of the world. 
Today, with over 280 vessels flying its 
flag, NYK still provides these essential 
services, with a modern fleet that is 
constantly being upgraded to meet the 
most demanding customers. 


mmmmmm Charting a course for tomorrow as weU as today. VCS5. mldje 
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By Rod O’Brien 

TOKYO — The flashback to the day when 
Japan bad only 885 television sets seems almost 
surreal It was Feb. 1. 1953, when the set made 
its debut Pedestrians spilled dangerously into 
traffic, which had to be redirected away from 
shopfronts. 

Today, there are more than 30 million sets — 
often two, even three to a home. Moreover, 
export waves of the latest models have been so 
strong that some people may have difficulty 
believing that television was not a Japanese 
invention. 

Thirty years ago, RCA was marketing black- 
and-white sets in Japan for an exorbitant 


Television also has been hdd responsible for 
displacing the apll shinto shrine as the focal 
point of living-room space. There is a feeling, 
loo, that it. has caused desolation of the mind 
and created autism among families, as well as 
having become more of a companion to chfldren 
than thrir “workaholic” parents. 

It is also believed to have helped transform 
the dark, postwar mood of a defeated Japan. 
Makoto Kitagawa, the programming board di- 
rector at Nippon Television, Tokyo’s most pow- 
erful commercial network, said: “It contributed 
toward the democratization of postwar women. 
Until television, women remained confined is a 
narrow world But, no matter how primitive our 


body expects audience interest to rise. Ihe satu- 
ration point arrived in step with economic 
recession. - 

Women, particularly those working part- 
time, joined the labor force in greater numbers 
to contribute to die famil y income. They and 
their teen-age children are now less Kkdy to 
watch television. Cultural centers and sports 
stadiums have also attracted both women and 
the young who want more activity and educa- 
tion in their leisure time. 

For the first time Japan Broadcasting surveys 
are showing that viewers want less drama than 
before. In fact, all the networks are searching fetr 
farmnl&s to regain both women and the younger 
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stage for both distributors and broadcasters 
looked quite risky. However, fears quickly evap- 
orated, and within 10 years 85 percent of the 
nation was covered by television networks. 

Today, Japan has the 13-inch screen by Mat- 
sushita. It wei gh* 600 grams (21 ounces) and is 
sold for 90,000 yen ($37037). Even more recent 
is Mitsubishi's printer, which when plugged to a 
television screen will produce “bard copy” pho- 
tographs within 15 seconds. The print will cost 
360 yen, the television set 258^)00 yen and the 
printer 69300 yen. 

High-definition television with double the 
scan lines is being planned — for screens that 
have not yet been marketed. This will be accom- 
plished with a Japanese satellite to be launched 
next February. Signals from the Japan Broad- 
casting Corp. will then penetrate mountainous 
terrain that so far has kept 420,000 households 
pictorially in the shade. 

Pay-meter sets have been installed in some 
taxis. At contemporary theaters presenting edit- 
ed sequences of Shakespeare or Greek tragedies, 
one hr^ a distinct impression that the frame-by- 
frame dip of television has greatly influenced 
the production. 



matiou flow as weU as entertainment and added 
especially to education.” 

It was also a strong advertising medium that 
introduced consumerism, stimulated demand 
and ultimately die economy. NTV’s founder, 
Matsu taro Shoriki, bad a vision about “resour- 
celess” Japan, except for hands, capable of 
intricate mastery at speed. He believed these 
bands would have a role to play in building the 
television industry — a concept that came true. 

Japan’s television sales are so brisk it is esti- 
mate! that the 1983 results may top the record 
7.07 nnHi on units last year. The high-growth 
period for television profits from advertising, 
however, was 1976 to 1979. Today, there is 
almost no growth, reflecting the economic 
downturn. 

Polls by the Japan Broadcasting Corp. show 
that audiences are becoming less interested in 
the screen. Daily viewing time has sloped from 
three hours and 23 minutes seven years ago, to 
three hours 0.1 minute this year. 

Isawo Otsuka, assistant manager at Japan 
Broadcasting's opinion institute, said that the 
“ma t ure ” phase when the public could not get 
enough television was 1957-1975. Today, no- 


audience participation story-telling come- 
dians are attracting more interest 

“Hie situation has become more complex, 
particularly in off-peak hours," Mr. Kitagawa at 
NTV said. He said dial this year television 
stations faced even more competition because 
Japan has cable television “fever,” with several 
projects under way. 

Japan Broadcasting, funded mainly by viewer 
subscription, is not dependent on advertising 
revenue. Therefore, after discovering that most 
Japanese are in bed from 1030 P.M^ the station 
has put on the air a summary and analysis of the 
news at 9P.M* Monday to Friday, as a land of 
nightcap. Hus shit could. take a very different 
kind of p rogr am that would easily win better 
ratings than die 15 percent or 16 percent die 
news program gets. For instancy a long-running 
period piece portraying the life of the first 
shogun, Ieyasu Tokugawa, who died in 1616, 
has ratings of 20 percent every Sunday night It 
is particulariy favored by men in salaried ranks, 
who are said to be “drawn” to the program 
because pageantry and power of leadership by 
Ieyasuprowdes valuable lessons, still relevant in 
today’s corporate management, Japanesc-style . 
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THE NIKKO PERSPECTIVE 







Japan is Incusing on 
High Technology 
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; Haruo Nishio, Managing Director of The 
Nckko Research Geriter, Ltd., (NRG) provides 
a perspective bo the Japanese focus on high 
. technology. NBC is a research institute 
. affiliated With Nikko Securities. 
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there has been much talk 
in Japan about the importance of develop- 
. mcntsinUgh-tecImology 6elds.Jnst what. axe 
. these fields, how big are they and how fast 
... mic they projected to grow? 

Nishio: The term high technology is being used 
extremely loosely. Many scientists use it to refer 
tolhe.riext generation of technologies, such as 
nuclear fusion, which will not be commercial- 
■ izeduntQ the 2ist century. Bar those of us in the 

. investment field, Tiowever, its use is confined to 
" those industries that are presently driving 
economic growth. They , include electronics, 
mechatrbnics, biotechnology and new materials. 
-. . Without a good definition, the question 
of size becomes problematic. At Nikko Research 
Center we have estimated the size of seven prod- 
net areas which ML under the high-technology, 
rubric They inn consumer electronics, office 
... automation equipment, mechatzonics, com- 
‘ munications systems; life sciences, semicemduc- 

: . tots and new materials. In 1982 the total size of 
these industries in Japan was estimated at slight- 
ly maze than ¥6,000 biUion. Between 1982 and 
1987 we project that the average annual growth 
for these markets will he approximately 19 per- 
cent The range of forecasted growth rates is from 
• ; 14. percent fm" life sciences to 32 percent for 
1 - g Vf domniliificarifm.s-.sy8tem& 

Another- functional way of defining high 
technology ton the investment perspective is to 
divide Japanese manufacturing companies into 
three groups: ,, gzam,"-"lrilo' , and "ton” com- 
panies. The gram group includes many of the 
industries just mentioned. The kilo group 
encompasses the automobile, electrical 
- appliance, textile and other industries that led 
much of the growth in Japan's industrial prod- 
uction during the 1970s. Finally, the ton group 
: covers steel, shipbuilding, construction 
. znachihery and other heavy industries. 

.. .The trend over the past few years has been for 

.; nzvestxjrs to be willing to pay a higher multiple 
.of earnings for the shares of the gram group, a 
. trend justifiedby the outstanding performance 
of th is group. Since the beginning of 1980, just 
v • tdtet the second oil crisis, the average share price 

of a select group of stocks in the gram group has 
risen almost five rimes. During the same period, 

the kilo group increased over 2.5 times, while the 
. ton group advanced only marginally. 


why has there been such a strong 
interest in high technology in Japan recently, 
and what are the longer-term factors 
encouraging this interest? 


Nishio: The interest became apparent in the 
1970s following the first oil crisis and with the 
realization that the fast economic growth of the 
1960s was coining to an end. There have been 
three principal factors— technology, resources 
and markets — motivating the shift to high 
technology. 

First, technology. In the aftermath of the war, 
Japan faced a wide technological gap between 
itself and the United States and other indus- 
trialized nations. The process of catching up has 
occurred at a rapid rate, and now Japanese com- 
I panics find themselves in a position where they 
; must continue to innovate if they are to sustain 
growth. 

- Second, resources. The growth of Japan in the 
1950s and 1960s was a model case for traditional 
development theory. During this period, 
economic expansion closely correlated energy 
and resource consumption. With large tanker 
. fleets and other facilities, Japan had developed 
the infrastructure to both import and export in 
large" quantities. But the oil shock made energy 
and other natural resources both scarcer and 
more expensive. At that time, companies in 
many industries perceived a loss of comparative 
advantage and began to look for means to reduce 
their dependence on imported resources, while 
moving quickly to conserve resources. 


Third, markets. Japan's economic growth owes 
much to the growth of demand in export 
markets, the success in developing superior mass 
production techniques and the aggressive 
marketing of Japanese firms. The slower rate of 
global economic expansion, however, has 
dampened the pace of growth in Japan's export 
sectors and forced firms to look for new avenues 
oi growth. 

Thus, the current awareness in Japan is that in 
order to survive and be able to support a large 
population living in a small area with few 





natural resources, Japan must become a 
knowledge-intensive society. This implies a shift 
in the international division of labor as Japan 
sheds certain industries. And the perceived 
imperative to innovate has pushed Japanese 
firms in the direction of high technology. 


l^uLUl effects will this new focus on 
high technology have on Japanese industry- 
including the growth , mature and depressed 
sectors — as well as on Japanese society ? 

Nishio: I think Japanese society, and industrial 
society in general, is in an important period of 
transition. If we really take a long-term historical 
perspective, we see society moving from its 
hunting-gathering origins into an agricultural 
society and then on into the industrial society 
we find ourselves in now. With advances in elec- 
tronics, however, we are on the threshold of an 
information society. The United States has taken 
the lead in making this transition, but Japan is 
not far behind. 

Our analysis is that the process will be one in 
which the availability of information will 
accelerate the process of technological develop- 
ment. This in turn will open up new markets. Tb 
be honest, the process is already occurring at a 
faster pace than most experts anticipated— and 
the rate is likely to accelerate. 

The implications are that information and 
new technologies will permeate every industry. 
Already, Japanese companies in various 
industries have indicated their commitment to 
use what experience and expertise they have 
accumulated to develop new technologies and 
products. For example, textile firms are develop- 
ing carbon fibers. Food product companies are 
among the leaders in the biotechnology field. 
And firms in all industries are doing research on 
the implications of electronics for their 
businesses or even moving into the electronics 
industry itself. 

The ultimate result of this trend will be a blur- 
ring of the traditional segmentation of 
industries. Companies in the kilo group are 
attempting to move into the gram group Even 
firms in the ton group are trying to leap to the 
gram group, shedding the less profitable parts of 
their businesses in favor of information-based 
businesses. In terms most frequently used dining 
the past decade, the move is in the direction of 


developing higher value-added products. The 
steel companies, for instance, are doing so with 
a variety of distinctive products. Some steel firm s 
are even moving into engineering and chemicals. 
Right now our analysts are looking very closely 
at company strategies rather than just industry 
trends. 


has been much debate over 
what role government should play in 
promoting technological development What 
is your assessment of the role of government 
in the high-technology sector in Japan? 

Nishio: This has been a difficult question. 
Unfortunately, much of the recent debate on the 
support of high technology — as embodied in the 
discussion on industrial policy— has drawn on 
political biases and has not been based on an 
objective analysis of the facts. 

I think the facts in Japan are quite clean Since 
the mid-1960s, the government has not had a 
direct hand in guiding the course of industrial 
development in Japan. Free competition, and the 
market mechanism have been the basis of 
economic growth over the past two decades. The 
role of government agencies — a role that has 
been frequently misunderstood — has been to 
facilitate discussion among experts in the 
academic community and industry. These 
discussions have been directed at identifying 
emerging trends and pointing out potential prob- 
lems facing the economy and society. This has 
taken the form of various advisory bodies. 

In the high-technology area, we are facing a 
new set of problems. There is still much basic 
research to be done. Most of it is risky and time- 
consuming, yet essential for the benefit of both 
the national and global societies. Thus in Japan, 
as in other nations, the government is playing a 
limited role in supporting basic research. The 
initiative in commercialization, however, is 
taken totally by the private sector in Japan. 

All the data which I have examined points to 
a much more" limited role for government in 
Japan than in other industrialized nations. In 
Japan, the government is paying for approximate- 
ly 30 percent of all research expenditures. 


R&D Expenditures fGNP 
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excluding defense research, compared with 
almost half in France. West Germany, the United 
States and England are in between these two 
figures. Including defense expenditures, the 
contrasts are even more marked. 


IULmJ management experts have 
commented on the long-term perspective 
from which Japanese management operates. 
Does this have any particular impact on the 
way in which Japanese Bans proceed with 
research activities in the high-technology 
. fields? 

Nishio: It certainly does. It means that they tend 
to increase research and development budgets 
regardless of where they are in the business 
cycle. As the accompanying graph indicates, as 
a percentage of GNP, the private sector in Japan 
has almost doubled R&D spending over the past 
15 years, from 0.84 percent in 1966 to 1.59 
percent in 1981. Even at the industry level, most 
industries have shown a steady uptrend for R&D 
spending as a percentage of sales. 

One crucial component of this commitment 
to new product development is the ongoing com- 
petition for qualified personnel. In a recent 


survey, 46 percent of corporate managers said 
they were planning to hire more people with 
backgrounds in electronics and communi- 
cations. The runners-up were mechanical 
eng i neering and applied chemistry. In many 
depressed industries, firms are only hiring 
research personnel. 


EiljiSui Japanese Bans are already at the 
leading edge of development in many Belds, 
they are forced to innovate. How do you rate 
the innovative capabilities of Japanese Bans, 
and what are the factors promoting or in- 
hibiting innovation? 

Nishio: I think the numbers speak for 
themselves. If, for instance, we look at the 
balance of payments on technological transac- 
tions, Tapan is still recording a deficit, but 
income as a percentage of disbursements has 
risen from 20 percent in 1971 to 67 percent in 
1981. An analysis of new contracts is even more 
revealing. In 1971 income from new. contracts 
was still less than disbursements, but by 1981 
income had risen to 2.8 times disbursements. 
The clear conclusion is that Japan is an 
important exporter of technology— a role which 
I believe Japan will continue to play in the years 
ahead. 

Another revealing set of numbers is patent 
applications. Over the past decade, the number 
of patent applications made each year in the 
United States has remained stable at about 
100,000. In the major European nations, there 
has even been a slight downtrend. But in Japan, 
the number has gone from roughly the U.S. level 
to 191,000 in 1980. A significant number of these 
patents are in such leading edge technologies as 
optical fibers. 

As I mentioned earlier, there are clear 
historical reasons for the Japanese motivation to 
innovate. In the process of rebuilding the 
Japanese economy in the postwar period, there 
was a severe shortage of engineers and other 
tec h nical personnel. Many scholarship programs 
were launched to attract engineering students, 
and many academic departments and even new 
universities were established to train them. 

At the same time, the emphasis within the 
natural sciences was different. In Japan it was 
necessarily focused on the applied rather than 
the theoretical I always joke that the one results 
in patents and the other in Nobel Prizes. 
Japanese scientists should be aiming for a few 
more Nobel Prizes, contributing to basic 
research which will benefit mankind and not 
just individual corporations. At any rate, it has 
taken more than 20 years to solve the shortage 
of technicians, and even now demand is racing 
ahead of supply. 

The telling comparisons are international 
ones. For the first time, Japan in 1973 graduated 
more electrical engineers — 17,345 — from univer- 
sities than the United States and has remained 
ahead ever since. Relative to the size of the 
population, Japan has about as many research 
personnel as the United States and significant- 
ly more than West Germany or Fiance. And as 
the number I cited earlier would suggest, the best 
scientific minds in Japan are going into the 
private sector rather than the defense industry. 


Ui&U implications does the focus on 
high technology have for the growth of 
venture businesses in Japan ? 

Nishio: There are various institutional factors 
which suggest that Japan is not likely to 
experience the type of venture capital boom seen 
in the United States. There is, nevertheless, 
substantial room for small companies to grow 
and entrepreneurs to innovate. My argument is 
based on the observation that Japan has built an 
extremely strong base of companies which supp- 
ly components or specialized pieces of equip- 
ment to larger manufacturers and assemblers. 
These subcontractors are not being left behind 
in the race to innovate. Many have the capabili- 
ty to accelerate their rates of growth. And the 
availability of new technologies will create 
market niches which are best filled by venture 
businesses. 
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There are a lot of electronic 
typewriters available today. So 
we were mighty pleased when 
the Los Angeles Olympic 
Commit tee announced our EM 
series as their official choice. 
To be a champion in the 
office-machine event requires 
easy-to-use features, great 
reliability, and outstanding 
technology. On the EM-200, 
Brother's own ultra-lighi- 
tonch keyboard with 
contoured keys that cradle 
your fingers and the unique 
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resulting in a unit with an 
immensely prolonged service 
life. The EM-2 00's technical 
wonders don’t stop here. An 
easy to use 16-character 
display lets you see what you 
have typed before anything 
hits the page. With an SK 
memory for such features as 
automatic type-out of stored 
text, phrases, etc. and a 500- 
cbaracter correction memory, 
the EM-200 electronic office 
typewriter can certainly make 
long letters short 
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Unloading cuttlefish at Uozu fishing port on (he Japan Sea coast 




Fishing Industry Is Hurt by Fuel Costs, 


Water Pollution and Declining Stocks 
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By Walter W. Miller 
U02XT — As dawn broke across 


Uozn’s crescent-shaped harbor, 
‘Yasuyori Hamaoka offered no ro- 
mantic visions about life as a fish- 


e rman. “The work is hard,” he said, 
adding with a grin that "the only 
vacation we get i^when the weather 
is bad.” 


Uozu is a city of about 50,000 
people an the coast of the Sea of 
Japan, 500 kilometers west of To- 
kyo. Its history and traditions are 
deeply rooted in the sea. 

Mr, Hamaoka, die managing di- 
rector of the Uozu Fishing Cooper- 
ative, explained that the fishermen, 
who sail out of Uozu harbor every 
day the weather is good, are being 
hint by steep fuel prices, water pol- 
lution and da cKnmg fi sh stocks. 

The Japanese fishing industry in 
general also feds it is being hurt by 
the 200-mfle economic zones estab- 
lished from the coastlines of some 
nations, particularly the quotas set 
for foreign fleets operating in these 
zones. 

A government report issued ear- 
lier this year on the results of the 
fishing industry during fiscal 1981 
said that fish farming should be 
increased to reduce dependence on 


Fuji Bank's Representative Office in Paris is growing with the city 
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Good financial strategy 
demands a bank 
that is well positioned. 


The Uozu Fishing Cooperative 
has been fish-farming for the last 
12 years, Mr. Hamaoka said as he 
showed a visitor around the Uozu 
fish market, which early in the 
morning is jammed with buyers 
bargaining for tuna, flounder, 
shrimp, cuttlefish, sea bream, spiny 
lobster and yeflowtafl. 

Mr. Hamaoka said that members 
of the cooperative get shrimp and 
flounder eggs from hatcheries run 
by the state, hatch the eggs and 
release the fry into the Japan Sea. 
The results have been mixed,” be 
said, “because the Japan Sea is an 
open body of water and the young 
-fish often swim to other areas.” 

Since 1977, the government re- 
port said, 90 nations have estab- 
lished 200-mile economic zones 


whole, the government said that 
fishing around Japan must be ex- 
panded since negotiations for win- 
ning fishing rights “grow more de- 
manding” every year. 

Fishermen in Hokkaido. Japan’s 
northernmost main island, face a 
more precarious problem: Their 
boats often are arrested by the So- 
viet Unioa. 


Rich in salmon, turbot and cod, 
the waters off Hokkaido are con- 


tested by Tokyo and Moscow. The 
dispute involves four small islands 
— called the Northern Territories 
by Japan — seized by the Soviet 
Union at the end of Wodd War H 
(Because of this, Japan and the 
Soviet Union have yet to sign a 
peace treaty officially ending die 
war between the two countries.) 

Having recently placed about 
10,000 troops and a squadron of 
MiG-21 fighters on two of the is- 
lands, the Soviet Union shows no 
sign of relinquishing its bold. 

From the Hokkaido port of No- 
mura alone 1,200 boats and 8^00 
fishermen have been seized by So- 
viet patrol boats since 1945. Boats 
and equipment are confiscated and 
the crews are held for two or three 
months; ship captains often are 
jailed for a year. 

A more emotional and potential- 
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ly more serious problem is the 
threat of sanctions imposed against 



International business has dramatically shifted 
to greater and greater interdependence among 
all countries. Creating both opportunities and new challenges. 
Fuji Bank, through its ever expanding international network, 
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100 biUion U-S- dollars. 

Talk to oar international staff. They're well prepared 
to offer you diversified financial services and 
the latest information on ever changing world markets. 
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lished 200-mile economic zones 
and these “had a great impact on 
the fishing operations” of Japan. 
Fishing off the U.S. coast is one 
example: In 1977, the report said, 
before the United States declared 
its economic zone, Japanese fishing 
boats caught four million tons of 
fish in waters off the U.S. coast; 
four years later, this figure had 
been reduced by half. 

Commenting on the industry as a 


threat of sanctions imposed against 
Japanese fishing fleets by such 
countries as the United States if 
Tokyo refuses to adhere to the In- 
ternational Whaling Commission's 
total ban on whaling, which comes 
into effect in 1986. Japan, along 
with the Soviet Union, Norway ana 
Peru, is a major whaling nation. 

The number of Japanese in- 
volved in whaling stands at 1,000. 
Fifteen years ago there were 
15,000. But there is no indication 
that the remaining Japanese whal- 
ers are willing to put aside their 
harpoons. The government says the 
industry produces about 17,000 
tons of whale meat annually. But 
€0,000 tons arc consumed here ev- 
ery year. The difference is made up 
by imports from other whaling na- 
'tions. 







The early morning fish auction at Uozu. 


Whalen expected Japan's whal- 
ing quota for the 1983-1984 season 
to be slashed daring the July meet- 
ing in Brighton, England, of the 
International Whaling Commis- 
sion. But it was left virtually un- 
changed from last year. 

Nevertheless, the United States, 


which supports the c ommissio n’s 
ban on whaling, has asserted that, 
if Japan does not stop its whaling 
activities, heavy sanctions will te 
slapped against Japanese fi s h ing 
boats operating in UJL waters- 

Such action could have a devas- 
tating impact on Japan’s fishing 
industry, which gets two-thirds of 
its total catch from within the U.S. 
200-mile economic zone. The $425 
million worth offish caught by Jap- 
anese boats in this area is 10 times 
the value of Japan’s whaling indus- 
tiy- 

Chihchi Ohmura, vice secretary 
of the Japan Whaling Association, 
has assailed the United and 
other anti-whaling countries for 
trying “to force their opinions — 
and their culture preferences — on 
others.” 

“It is not,” Mr. Ohmura said, “as 
if we are randomly slaughtering 
whales." 


Two other problems facing the_ 
fishing industry are: ; 


• As Japan ascended into the 
ranks of an economic superpower, 
changes in the Japanese diet oc- 
curred. The traditional diet of rice 
and fish is now being supplement- 
ed by large quantities of meat, eggs., 
and dairy products. As a result, the - 
Ministry of Health and Welfare... 
said in a 1981 report, “the demand 
for marine products Iras leveled 
off." 
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Independence MorarTvenl 
in Mexico City." Fuji Bank's 
Representative Office 
in the center background 


• Urban attractions have lured' 
an increasing number of young '' 
people from coastal towns who in. . 
previous years probably would' 
have continued m the fitting in-' 1 , 
dustiy. The government report on; 
fishing said that during fiscal 1981 ; ■ 
there were 449,000 people engaged ,, 
in the fishing industry, a decline of 
1.8 percent from 1980. !'_ 
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TOKYO — The government has built elabo- 
rate funding and support programs for agricul- 
ture, fisheries and forestry. Agriculture alone 
received 1.627 trillion yen in I960. Each of the 
600,000 full-time farm households received 
roughly 2.71 million yen in either services or 
funds. On top of that, there are 600,000 agricul- 
ture-affairs civil servants on central and prefec- 
ture! payrolls and in the local cooperatives. 

As a result, Japan’s farming households re- 
ceive almost personal service from the govern- 
ment. Despite this support, apiculture remains 
inefficient. The quality of farm produce in Ja- 
pan is high, but so are the prices because pro- 
ductivity is low. The average Japanese farm is 
150 times smarter than the average North Amer- 
ican farm and 10 times smaller than the average 
European farm. 

The farms keep an average of seven cattle, 
except in wider spaces of northern Hokkaido. 
On a point system based an 100, if Japan's 
wholesale price for beef is set at 100, then 
Australia's would be 33, the United States' 44 
and the European Community’s 70. Domestic 
wheat and soybeans are priced 3 .8 times higher 
than imported wheat and soybeans. 

Some of the high cost is because erf distribu- 
tion. Japan has had a highly developed whole- 
sale and retail network since the 13th or I4th 
century and in 1975 it was estimated to have had 
more retail outlets and almost as many whole- 
salers as the United States, even though the 
economy was only one-third as large. 


In 1981 there were 700,000 small food retail 
stores. Several factors are behind this explosion. 
Because of a lack of storage space in Japanese 
homes, consumers shop regularly; they like 
fresh vegetables and fish and buy almost daily. 


rice, the staple of their diet, yet they cannot get 
the sweet tasty varieties desired, such a ssasani- 
shiki and kash&tikari, because the government 
controls the rice crop and mixes all varieties in 
order to achieve “fair and equal” distribution. 

A major policy change is being studied: to 
increase production through the most recent 
biotechnological methods such as genetic engi- 
neering and computer-aided Hwi mnmwiial 
control. 

A goal is to increase the average harvest by U 
times per unit by 1991 and use the surplus in 
food processing and as a feed grain and to make 
alcohoL Success will depend on higher-yield 
seeds. The plan therefore would include a col- 
lection of wild rice strains from Southeast Asia 
to improve Japanese strains. 

The rice paddy is central to Japan’s culture 
and, in times of flood, a critical reservoir. It is 
also the key to food security in any em erg en cy. 
Consequently the Kridcnran, the Federation of 
Economic Organizations, which campaigns for 
improvement in the rice crop its distribu- 
tion, does not want to see an influx of foreign 
rice into Japan. At the same time nutritionists 
and medical experts hope to encourage the Jap- 
anese to stay closer to a traditional met of rice 


and fish and away from Western foods with /, 
more fat or pro tein- 

Kozo U chi da, director of industrial affairs at- 
the Kddenran, pointed onl that, although food ' 
secunty is important, Japan depends on imports . 
of food from abroad. Therefore, besides,' - 
stren gthen ing domestic productivity, improving!^ 
the international competitiveness cif its primary 1' ^ 
industries and stockpiling Japan should main- - 
min good ties with producer countries of key!; 
farm products. ^ 

He added that, although some domestic m 68 -: .r 
sums were required to protect beef and orange ,, 
producers, liberalization of that mwtut was also -■ 
necessary. 

Of Japan's overall farm produce imports, the 
United States supplies about 43 percent. Japan 
also depends on the United States for most of its _ 
grain orders. Nevertheless, the United Stows ,, 
has filed a complaint with the General Agree- ' 
ment on Tariffs and Trade a« »i«ing Japan of' 




- - - 


L.ptev.. 






. . _ import quotas on farm products in- 
violation of GAIT rales. - , 

This step involves 13 of the 22 remaining 
i tem s under quota after a reduction from 103 in-.?- 
1962. 

Beef and oranges are not <m the complaint list, - 
at GA j l , but then the United States is trading.' -■ 
in these undo- agreements with Japan that are; . 
stm operative. ... 

Japan says it is willing to expand quotas, but” L 
not to liberalize. 

• —ROD OWEN' 
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Senacondnctors are pnxtaced a t the Nippon Electric Co. plant 
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TOKYO — When Prime MnrifterMargaref 
Thatcher of Britain visited Japan last year, die 
reportedly remaiSed to a' Japsnae offiriil ex- 
plaining tbc wadringi of arobotthat,iftheWest 
had invented it, the Japanese had improved it 

Since the end of Wodd War n,Jop«hlxas had 
to contend with the charge that it isu.nation of 
imitatora, iMrt inventors or innovators. Even in 
today’s booming high* technology in dustry, Ja- 
pan continues to be accused. 

The accnsationriks most J apa n ese, particu- 
larly higJt-fechnologyanaJysts andscientists, 
who point to Japan’s lead m the field of ad- 
vanced ceramics, robots, optical Jibav. video 
equipment and’ very large scale integrated cir- 
cuits. ■■■■ ... 

• hfasaacriMkMil^aseQlQrieseaidierintoe 
Nomura Research. Institute, said that Japan 
las achieved fonnkiabfc research anddevefep- 
roeut capaMrty in many advanced technical 
fields >7-. .and has devdoped and a 


Japan’s inability to discover toe seed of a new 
deviceandcultryate ft tot; useful marketable 
product is that only four Japamse have been 
awarded Nobd prize*. - •••'• . ' *T 
Kffnichi manag ing HiripEtflf nf fhr 

Nobd . prize 

reflects the “West* s own value system.” - 
He asked, “Is mvenbon so important?” He 
added thatmanjr mventions credited to various 
Western countaes were borrowed &om other' 
countries. One of numerous examples is the 
invention of the steamboat, credited to the 
United .Stales because an American, Robert 
Fulton, bmR the first steamboat But Fulton 
had spent ZOyeiux in Earopegatoeringinfama.- 
tfan about steam engines before returning to the 
United States to build the steamboat that made 
the historic txjqp up the Hudson River in 1807. 

Mr. Ohmae added: “Japan didn’t need to 
invcne-becanse it ojxdd bay tecfaxiak%y cheaply 
and. easily from toe West. But where the West 
didn't have the technology needed, Japan came 
up with its own.” - 

During die early UWOs; die United States 1 led 
production of IK RAM senneondnetor daps, 


bolding a 9S-percent share of the market Japan 
had 5 percent 

Bat even then the tide was hE gjnmwg to tom 
in Japan's favor. Led by Nippon Electric Co. 
and Fujitsu, Japanese chip makers began pour- 
ing money' into research and development and 
aggres si vely attacking their overseas competi- 
tors. By the ble 1970s, Japan had grabbed a 40- 
percent rime of toe 16K RAM market- And in 
toe 1980s,the Japanese became toe market 
leader in the current generation 64K chip, com- 


tmfw the next generation drip, the 256K RAM, 
one tiiat can store 256^)00 bits of information or 
enough to store 5,000 words of text Analysts in 
Tokyo say that Japan is six to nine months 
-ahead of the United States in toe development 
of the 256K chip. 

Japan also is involved in another race with toe 
United States to establish supremacy in toe 
production of fifth-generation, or artificial in- 
telligence, computers. 

Last year the Ministry of International Trade 
and Jzzdus&y launched a 10-year project to pio- 
neer the development of fifth-generation com- 
puters. Involved in toe project are Japan's top 
computer firms, including Nippon Electric Co., 
Fbptsn, Hitachi and Ifeahahi Electric. 

Vjlri. response to the ministry’s pretax, the UJL 
Defense Dep artm ent announced in April its 
own fifthrpneration computer campaign to 
compete with Japan. 

Computer software is one field where the 
Japanese concede they lag behind tbc United 
States. Japan has about 30,000 packaged-soft- 
ware engineers, against 2OOJO0O in the United 
States, according to a study by the Agency of 
Industrial Science and Technology. 

In a bid to bridge this gap, MTH l a unch ed a 
five-year prefect, nowin its third year, aimed at 
prodoring more made-in- Japan package soft- 
ware. 

- Mtxh of Japan’s conmt success m high tech- 
nology, analysts say, is attributed to the process 
of initially producing an item under foreign 
license and, as Mrs. Thatcher s a i d , imp roving it. . 
This works to Japan's advantage sometimes, bat 
not always. - 

A case- in paint is defense. Much of toe 


military equipment used by Japan's Self De- 
fense race has come from toe United States. 
And much of it is becom i ng outdated. 

The F-15 jet fighter, the mainstay of Japan’s 
air force, is made under U.S. license. A U.S. 
government official in Tokyo said that toe F-1S 
“is 10-year-old technology." 

There are definite sign* that this depen den c e 
on licensed technology is changing, however. In 
1981, Japan exported 18 times more licenses 
and patents, at a value of S330 million, than it 
imported, at a value of $115 million. 

According to Masanori Moritani of Nomura, 
Japan’s man strong point now is that Japanese 
high-technology companies focus their energies 
on Odds in which major economic results can be 
expected in three to five years. “This means," j 
Mr. Moritani said, “that Japan need not worry 
about the technology to support its internation- 
al competitive power and economic strength in 
the ’80s." 

But this strength, he added, is the reverse side 
of Japan’s main weakness: toe development of 
future technology that wiD be appearing in toe 
1990s and early 21st century. 

Specifically, Mr. Moritani and other analysts 
cite as examples the Josephson junction (which 
bolds the promise of allowing ultrahigh speeds 
of data flow with low associated power con- 
sumption and which may supersede very large 
scale integrated drams), three-dimensional cir- 
cuits, chemical and energy technology and toe 
charge-coupled device, a solid-state element 
used in place of camera pickup tubes. (Devel- 
oped by Bell Laboratories, these are used in 
Japanese video tape recorder cameras.) Ana- 
lysts said that the Japanese so far have not 
shown much interest in these areas. 

Still, Mr. Moritani pointed out that in toe 
production of future technology teamwork will 
be important, and here the Japanese excel In 
the majority of projects conducted in advanced 
and future technology, he said, large numbers of 
researchers are involved. “What is desirable is 
that there be a mutual, beneficial stimulus, 
bringing forth a series of spark* and bursts of 
creativity " he said. Such a dimate of creativity, 
Mr. Moritani believes, exists in Japan. 

— WALTER W. MILLER 
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By . Roy Gamer - 

TOKYO — Within toe last year, three Jspa- 
*<2 nese companies have announced progressively 
[ ^j faster computers and three other firms have said 
that they arc woriring toward joining the race for 
the supercomputer. 

In doing so they have s ucceeded in cfaa B en g - 
ing the United States in a. field' of state-of-thcr 
art technology it has Ipng assumed it dominated. 

Meanwhile, in appropriate^ competitive 
yi: spirit, toe scientists at toe UR sup e rcompu ter 
\ji pioneer Control Data Cora recently announced 
° c that by 1986 it intends to launch a machine that 
will take even supercomputers into a hewgener- 
-gL-: ation. This “idtra ^np etpon ip utet” will have an 


: .-aicavsr^ computers, wnoscspeea is measurea m nmu- 
io ^ ons floating operations a second” 
(MFLOPS). 
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For the United States, supercomputers repre- 
sent an advanced computer technology of cra- 
dal importance in boto miHtaiy and specialized 
research fields. The prospect of airy potential 
dependence upon, or inferiority toward, any 
other nation m stub a vital area is a worrying 
one. 

Dus concern was highlighted by dacaaions 
at a recent conference in Los Alamos, New 
Mraco, where delegates, aDodrag to a previous 
“high-todi*’ emb arra ssment, claimed that Ja- 
ffa’s advances were haring a “Sputnik effect” 


jidr StipcrDcanputets are a vay special breed of 
machine (ksignedfra^ure in snch hi^ily sopbis- 
'jj?' ticaud operations as weather forecariing and 
undersea materials analysis, where toe rapid 
procesangtrf vast quantities of datais required. 

i.j.v'ii n«t n L.,1. T— i .1 T T J CU.^. A- 




manufacturers is mote often cited by imtosny 
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jf — Figitsu, Hitachi and Nipptri Electric Co p in 


The latest UR machines, toe Cray X-MP 


MFLOPS range that -were rapidly produced 
when. Fujitsu took Japan straight to toe top 
position m the supercomputer race with its then 
“world’s fastest” machine in July 1982. 

Thus tor, howevtt, the indications are that 
Japanese sales have not gotten off the ground; 
there have been no finn orders despite toe 
strong pressures to exhibit an installation fa 
promotional purposes. Fujitsu, with its VP-200 
(500 MFLOF) and VP-100 (250 MFLOP) hav- 
ing been on toe market nearly a year, does not 
disclose its sales figures but tabes only of a 
“possible order” from the Plasma Research 
Center at Nagoya University. 

The two computers are available at a monthly 
rental price of 50 nnffion yen and 6.9 mflEon 
yen. respectively. Hitachi, which entered toe 
market in August 1982, expresses a little more 
optimism and has, in common with Nippon 
Electric Co, announced a sales taxget of 30 units 
during toe next four yearn. The company says 
that sales talks are in progress with several 
customers, and that there are plaits to have two 
units m operation on its premises by October. 

Hitachi plays down the apparent loss of prod- 
uct leadership to Nippon Electric Co, saying 
that it is difficul t to compare toe speeds of the 
systems, as each company has its own form of 
measurement, depending ot toe method of use 
of toe machine. Hitachi has a “top end” mm of 
630 MFLOPS, toe S81&20, anda315-MFLOFS 
Tow end” model, toe S810-10. Nippon Electric 
Co. ody entered toe market on April 21 tins 
year, but did so with a flourish, announcing the 
“world's first giga-levri supercomputer." 

The Nippon Electric Co. machines, the SX-1 
and SX-2, feature four high-performance vector 
arithmetic pipelines for multiparallel processing 
and achieve their high speed by use of 1,000- 
gate, 250 picosecond per gate delay time, logic 
large scale integration (LSI) drorits. They also 
have Japan’s first wattr-coolcd high density LSI 
p wk a gpa, containing 36 LSI's mounted on 
a 10 -centiroeter-square ceramic substrate. 

Nippon Electric Co. expects to start de&weries 
in two years and is seeking a wider variety of 
customers for supercomputers than the mainly 
university applications of the past The compa- 
ny said that for many, especially nuclear-relat- 
ed, companies a purchase could involve an “up- 
ward gradation from mainframe computers.” 

The rental price of the SX-2 is 90 nuffiem yen 
a month. 

In addition to toe three Japanese makers 
already in toe supercomputer field, tone more 
companies — Mitsubishi, Toshiba and Ofci — 
are working on technology of their own and 
could eventually announce products. 


AD six companies are members of a coopera- 
tive stiperconpu ter research project launched in 
1981 by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry with a budget cf 23 billion yen for eight 
years. Centering on basic research, the project 
aims to produce a machine with a power 10 ! 
trines that of present day models, as seen in the 
United States, and iodndes special study of I 
parallel processing techniques and of the poten- i 
tial role of the supercomputer as a component of 1 
artificial intdDigeoce machines. I 

A research area of particular interest is the | 
Josephson j unction technology, winch holds toe 
promise of allowing ultra-high speed s of data ! 
flow with low associated power consumption. 

The Japanese government’s subsidy of its 
supercomputer research came under fire at toe 
U-S.-Japanese meeting on high technology in 
Hawaii in July 1982. The United States repre- 
sentatives said that Japan’s domestic computer 
makers were recrivmg an unfair level of sup- 
port, and there were also complaints that no 
tars: U.S. scientific computers had been sold in 
Japan since 1980, a situation it blamed on gov- 
ernment protectionism' through Hiwwaie indus- 
try support 

For toe Japanese government, toe handling of 
this trade friction is an important task and adds 
to the diplomatic burden presented by Japan's 
success in another strategic area: semiconduc- 
tors. 

Although the high price of sopercompnters 
might suggest it is a profitable line of business, 
their commercial potential is somewhat Smiled 
by the aze of the total market In Japan, toe 
estimated cefing for prospective installations is 
oily around 100 units. 

Japanese computer firms see supercomputers 
as hotting a high company prestige value both at 
home ami internationally, but admit privately 
toat there is reafy hztfe fa to many mak- 

ers in such a vexy narrow maikeL 
Die Japanese s up erc omp uter effort makes 
most sense when viewed as part of a wider 
national drive for supremacy in the overall com- 
puter field, which takes in wok on toe various 
dements of toe “fifth-generation computer" 
and r e searc h into such fidds as semiconductors 
and voice recognition. 

Is toe past, Japan countered U.S. criticism of 
its supercomputer polities by saying that the 
computers’ development was in the earliest 
stages and that commercial production was far 
away. This reasoning has become outdated and, 
as Japan makes strides in tins sensitive field, 
continued tension is to be expected. 
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A WHOLE WORLD 
OF OPPORTUNITIES 

IN JAPAN. 



'j*n 



Banque Indosuez, an inter- 
national network covering 60 
countries. 

in Japan, Banque Indosuez 
has been established for over 
35years.Its branch offices inTo- 
kyo and Osaka are part of a 
vast Asian and Australasian net- 
work spread over 18 countries. 

Regular loans and advan- 
ces, export financing, foreign ex- 
change problems, mergers and 
acquisitions, project financing: 
Banque indosuez opens up a 
whole world of opportunities. 


BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

Paris head office: 96, boulevard Haussmann. 
75008 Friiis. TeL 56120.20. 


Tokyo branch: French Bank Building Minato-Ku. Akasaka 1 . Chome 1 -2. Tokyo. T6L5820271 . 

Osaka branch: Kintetsu Honmachi Building. 28-1 , Honmachi 4. Chome. Higashi-Ku. Osaka. T§T. 251449 1 . 

Regional manager: Bernard Delage. 
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Capital 

ships. 


A shipping company is 
, different things to different people. 

I *’ 8 U ^”^ n . e ’ to 0 *® things 

Hp To our crews, it’s reward- 
_ ing employment on one of 

the world’s most modem fleets. 

"M Over 200 vessels, 10,000,000 tons. 

4 ; \' To our customers, it’s attentive, 
responsive service all the way. 

Worldwide. By sea, and on land. 

To our agents and representatives, it’s 
participation in a computerized network that spans 
the globe, backed by a history of innovation. 

And to our shareholders and investors, “K”Line is 
a bright and prosperous future. Anticipating and : 

responding to changing conditions and changing markets, i 
And growing : 




Wstim needs kito realiti^^S^ 

■ Contain Bfstilps.Heevy Brers -Spactallzed cairiare .Car carriers -Tankere 

Omani Agom m UK. and eondnaiU: Kawasaki {London} Ltd. London pnona 01-5884221 
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Currency Speculation: Sow long Will the Bandwagon Roll? 


Special to the IBT 

TOKYO — If there is one ques- 
tion that will make an economist 
cower behind his back issues of 
Econometrics, put his head in Ms 
hands and moan qidetly to Friinsrif, 
it is this: How does one explain the 
yea's value against the doQai? 

“Many economists axe expecting 
the dollar to decline this year; seme 
of them axe locking for a very sharp 
decline, to 190 yen or 185 yen,” 
said Natsuo Okada, chief dealer 
with Sumitomo Bank in Tokyo. 
“But they will have to change their 
minds, just as they had to change 
them last year. Then, some econo- 
mists were also talking of a stron- 
ger yen and a weaker dollar, where- 
as in fact the yen sank as low as 275 
at one point. This year, we are not 
at 275 yen, but 1 would not expect 
the dollar to fall below 240 yen. 
Basically, people in foreign-ex- 
change dealing are not expecting 
the dollar in fall sharply within this 
year.” 

A yen trading at 240 to 250 to the 
dollar scans to contradict econo- 


mists’ established explanations of 
why exchange rates move the way 
they do. The oldest — and most 
popular — explanation relies on 
countries* inflation rates. Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, the higher a 
country’s mflarirm rate, the more 
its currency tends to drop in value 
against a stronger currency. 

Supporters of the purchasing 
power parity theory, as it is often 
called, would argue that the per- 
centage change in exchange rates 
would be similar to the difference 
between the two countries’ infla- 
tion rates. Economists like that tho- 
rny because they can explain how it 
works in practice: Buyers tend to 
acquire goods in a country where 
inflation is low. This tends either to 
push up prices there or to bolster 
the country’s exchange rate, as peo- 
ple buy its currency in order to buy 
its goods. 

They also like it because they can 
spend many happy hours playing 
with it, measuring prices in differ- 
ent countries and in different ways. 
Last — and often least — in the 
economists* scale of values, it tends 


to come up with the right answers. 
But not in the case of the yen. 


According to the indexes erf com- 
petitiveness compiled by Morgan 
Guaranty Trust, the yen’s exchange 
value has been inordinately weak in 
relation to Japan’s inflation perfor- 
mance. Japan’s rate of consumer 
price inflation is low. Its rate erf 
wholesale price inflation, which 
many economists would use as the 
better measure for exchange rate 
purposes, is lower stilL 

Recent data show roughly stable 
wholesale prices in Japan. Other 
indust rialized countries inflation 
rates have come under control, es- 
pecially in the United States and 
Britain. But Japan remains the best 
of the major economies. 

Thus, according to the inflation 
reasoning, the yen should have ap- 
preciated strongly. Morgan Guar- 
anty’s estimates suggest that, at 240 
yen to the dollar, the yen is at least 
undervalued by 10 percent, com- 
pared to a base date of March 1 973. 


its value should have been 15-per- 
cent greater than it was. 

Morgan’s calculations are con- 
sistent with (be opinions of dealers 
in the Tokyo foreign exchange mar- 
ket Many think dial an appropri- 
ate rate would be about 220 yen to 
the dollar, or 10 percent better, if 
relative infla tion rates were the 
driving factor on the exchange rate. 


gest that , if anything, the OECD’s 
forecasts are on the low side. 

Hie Mitsubishi Research Insti- 
tute, in a recent forecast for calen- 
dar 1983 arid 1984, predicted that 
this year’s current account surplus 
wiD be S19 billion, and next year’s 
will be dose to S24 bOBoo. It is easy 


yields, h is hard to stay aloof. The 
only explanation that fits, despite 
economists’ attempts to construct 
more logical ones, is the bandwag- 
on theory. But, as an economist will 
gleefully tdl you, bandwagon ef- 
fects have an unpleasant habit of 
setting off compensating forces 


After the purchasing power pari- 
ty theory, many economists would 
tend to lode at the performance of 
Japan’s balance of payments to de- 
tefmine a theoretical exchange rate. 
Again, facts and fbxny conflict. 

The June 1983 report on Japan 
by the Organization for Econo mi c 
Cooperation and Development es- 
timated that the balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus on current account 
in 1983 wul be S18J billion. This 
figure is significantly more than 
twice the $7-b3Hoa surplus Japan’s 
exporters achieved in 1982. 

And the surplus is rising . For 
fiscal 1983, which ends in March 
1984, the OECD suggests that the 


to discount of the surplus as that eventually derail t hem . One 
not really having relation to obvious one, which is in full swing. 


the yen. Perhaps $5 hflHou can be 
explained by lower afl prices. But 
that stfll leaves at least $14 billion 
that in theory should be providing 

a groundsweU of commercial buy- _ , 

ing support for the yen. Simple eventually become ImrriblemiMgh 
nutation 


is through the balance erf trade: 
Sooner or later, US- buyers wiD be 
loading up with so many Detains 
and Sonys, as a result of the strong 
dollar, that the trade balance will 


formulations of the' theory, in to outwctghthe funds pouring into 


short, do not work. 

That leaves a trickier version of 
the balance-of-payxnents theory of 
exchange rates. It says: Do not look 
at the current account alone; there 
is more to exchange rate moves 
than purchases of goods and ser- 
vices; purchases of financial assets 
cause ebbs and flows in the de- 
mand for yea, too. The right mea- 
sure to look at, this reasoning, is 


the financial markets. 

Right now, the dollar bandwag- 
on is still thundering nphill. Per- 
haps late this year, perhaps early 
next, one speculator too many is. 
going to get on, and a wheel will fall 
off. That is when the waggon wiD 
start to ttonble back downlriB. Will 
you still be cm board? . 


In 1982, when the yen at times was surplus wUl be $20 When or more, the basic balance — the sura of the rY pOTt nO rtTH 
trading at 270 to 275. to the dollar. Economic forecasters in Japan sug- balance on current account and the MT 

balance on long-term capital ac- Ro/vivprv* 

count That its advocates said, is r JiKtwVClJ ? 
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Friendly and efficient service in a dynamic economy is the 
winning combination that assured our growth into a city 

our success bankofJ ^ 


And now we ’re developing into an international financial 
complex. Perhaps more than any other Japanese bank. 

Saitama offers its customers the full benefits of its vigor and vision. 
The vigor that has made it one of Japan ’s fastest growing 
major banks. And the vision of a bank that never forgets 
people are people. 


The Japanese bank that helps you grow 

5AITAMA BANK 

HEAD OFFICE: TDKIWA, URAWA. SAITAMA PR EF.. JAPAN. 


TOKYO MAIN OFFICE: INTERNATIONAL BANKING HEADQUARTERS 
1-3-1. Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 104 Tet: 103)211-1211 TeIex:J22811 SAIGIN J 
LONDON BRANCH 

30. Cannon Street London EC4M, 6XH, U.K. Tet: (01)248-9421-6 Telex: 886400 SAIGIN G 
SAITAMA BANK (EUROPE) SJV. 

27 Avenue des Arts, 1040 Bruxelles, Belgium Tel.: (02)230-8100 Telex: 24368 SSEUR B 


• Naw York Branch • Lot Angelas Branch ■ Singapore Branch • Hong Kong Branch • Frankfurt RipimnWin 
Office ■ Slo Paulo Raprw native Office • Seoul Representative Office • Chicago n ep raaeimtiv a Office 

• Sydney Representative Office » Jakarta Representative Office • Mexico Representative Office • Kuala 
Lemper Representative Office • Saita ma In te rn a tional (Hong Kong) Limited. 


When you're thinking 
international investment 


and financing. 


think'Yamaichi Securities! 


A growth leader 
since 1897, 
Yamaichi now 
serves you in key 
capital markets 
worldwide. 


Investment in Japan 

Institutional investors who seek 
diversification into yen know 
they can rely on Yamaichis 
long experience in the Japanese 
securities market, timely and 
resourceful research capabilities, 
and thorough knowledge of 
Japanese corporations. 


Multi-National 
Fund Management 


Financing in Interna- 
tiona! Capital Plaikets 

With historical links to the majority 
of Japan's top corporations, Yamaichi 
has long been a leader in managing 
Japanese corporate issues overseas. 
Our Investment banking experts are 
also active in Japanese and major 
international capital markets, meeting 
the many and varied financing needs 
of international organizations, foreign 
governments, governmental 
institutions, etc. 


As the number one trader in 
foreign securities in Japan, 
Yamaichi provides expert advice 
on multi-national portfolios to a 
wide range of Japanese institutions. 
Yamaichi also offers overseas 
investors tailored investment 
services and advice on a global 
scale with particular expertise in 
Fhrific basin economies. 


And... 

Whether your requirements indude 
mergers, acquisitions, or project 
financing, if they involve international 
investment and financing, Yamaichi 
can help. With offices in every major 
financial market, chances are we're 
merely a local phone call away. 


r§§3 YAMAICHI 

Vncomtmn vision m mtenvzttoml Jmour 


XAM^CHI SECURITIES GO.. LTD. Read Office; 4-1. Yacsu L'-ctaae. Chuo-ku. Tokyo 104. Japan Telex. J22S05 Tet 05-276-3181 
5™ Office: 23. rue de la Paix. Fans 2*. France Telex- hgOHfib Tel 01-266-3240 Yamaichi International f 17 ’ * ‘ — 1 — rra r — - — 


™ Dam: 23. rue de la Para. Fans 2*. France Telex- h80866 Tel 01-266-3240 Yamaichi International (Europe) Limited: 74/78 Fmsbarv 
Pavement. London. EC2A I JD. England Teles: 887414/6 Tet 01 -£3-2271 Ysmaicbi Istemtianal (Nederland IN. V.; Frcdenluplein 1. 
Anatt «la«n. The Netheriauds Telne 15772 Tel: *)204M245ti Yamaichi International iDrotacUand) GmbH: Bockenheimer Landstrame 31-33. 
ftprtach 17 4225. 6000 Frankfurt/Maia 1 ». F.R. Germany Telex: 4-14998. 4-16677 Tv! 0611-71020 Yamaklu (Switzerland) Ltd.: Tadistrasse 
17. 8027 Zrmch. S*itaeHand Telex: 59521/5 Tel: 01 -202-8484 
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the best measure of whether traders rx i| T 

and investors want to boy or sell Demand. LagS 
the yen. - 

The latest issue of the Tokyo (Conthreed From Page 7S) 

Financial Review, a monthly report . . . , 

published by the Bank of Tokyo, thejob of btddmgrt»d^damsand 

vrould seem to say that, at last, one *^~^hopeto| get; an 

a. i economic return from them. 


of the economists’ explanations 
works. Japan ran a basic balance 
deficit in fiscal 1981 of 59 billion, 
and another of $3 billion in fiscal 
1982, the review said. So far, so 
good. The yen depredated from an 
average 228 in fiscal 1981 to an 
average erf 250 in fiscal 1981 Allas 
it should be — except that Japan is 
likely to turn in a sm«ll surplus on 
its basic balance of payments of 
between S1.5 billion and 12 billion 
in the year to March 1984, accord- 
ing to the Bank of Tokyo’s forecasn 
(The bank is dose to other forecast- 
ers' predictions of Japan's balance 
of payments, counting on a 519- 
hflaon current account surplus this 
fiscal year.) 

If the basic balance has turned 
around in Japan’s favor, the yen 
should be feding the benefit by 
now — foreign exchange dealers, 
no slouches at reacting to news be- 
fore it happens, can read the review 
as easily as others. But they are not 
impressed. The only news the deal- 
ers want to watch is the trend in 
short-term interest rales in the 
United States. 

If everyone else is moving into 
short-term dollar deposits, certifi- 
cates of deposits and Treasury bills, 
and making exchange profits to 
add to internationally high interest 


Ultimately, an answer to the 
question of how best to stimulate 

ihft wywnmy hiiigpt nn | ) |eyai Bryl 

the budget- . . v 

Since Japan cannot persuade the 
United States to reduce the deficit 
that keeps U.S. interest rates high 
and the yen weak, some call for 
Japan to take steps to reduce its 


capital outflow. 
So fa 


far the government has op- 
posed any more toward capital 
controls, but it may hare to recon- 
sider its position. 

Within the budget area, die cur* 
rent emphasis on cutbacks in 
spending seems too op timistic. 
Two other courses are possible: Ei- 
ther Japan learns to lire with its 
large deficits, or it finds new ways 
to reduce taxes. 

Japan has a high rate of savings, 
dose to 20 percent, against about 5 
percent m the United States. 

That and the low rate of private 
borrowing for investment give the 
government roam to borrow large 
amounts of private money to cover 
its deficits without fear of fueling 
inflation. 

Concerning taxes, Japan would 
seem to hare considerable leeway 
to shift from direct to indirect tax- 
ation. 



Hie Tokyo Stock Exchange daring heavy trading. 


Japan’s 


Real Decision 


Makers 


Their Daily Newspaper Is The Asahi Shimbun. 


You’ve probably heard or read a ’lot about the unique decision-making 
process in Japanese organizations, and maybe you’re even a little confused 
about what really goes on. While a lot of attention has been given to the 
“how”, little has been paid to the “who”. Put simply, the Japanese decision-making 
process starts from the bottom and moves toward the top. At the Section or lowest 
level, problems are identified, proposals are made and the initiative is taken. 
Among Section workers, morale is high, energy and enthusiasm are common 
and the willingness to work long and hard is taken for granted. 

As the facts clearly show, their newspaper of choice is the Asahi Shimbun. 
Published twice daily in Japan’s major commercial and population centers 
backed-up by several combined area editions, and having a large nation-wide 
readership, the Asahi Shimbun is a quality newspaper which reaches the people 
who count. If your need, is to inform or persuade Japan’s decision makers 
then let the Asahi Shimbun cany your message to the source. 


Comparison of Dissemination Rates of Japan’s Four Major Newspapers. 


Senior Executives and Professional People Middle Management and Section People 


Asahi 


36 . 0 % 


Asahi 


Malnfchi 11.9% 

Yomluri 23.4% 

Nihon Keizai 102% 


28 . 6 % 



.Asahi Shimbun 


Mainfchl 11.6% 

Yomluri 22 . 6 % 

Nihon Keizai 4.9% 

(M.M.R., March, 1983) 


Tokyo 104, Japan 
For United Kingdom and Ireland Joshua B. Powers, Ltd. 46 Keyes 
House, Dolphin Square, Westminster, London SW1V 3NA, England 
TeiJ (01) 834-8023 For Germany Atlas Veriag & Werbung GmbH. 
Postfach 190140 Mainzer Landstrasse 250H 6000 
Frankfurt/Main 19, West Germany 
Telefon (0611) 732074 u. 734566 Telex: 411249 
Atlas D. For Italy S PI, Society per la 
PubbHcltA In Italia SpA, Via Manzoni 
37, 1-20121 Milan, Italy Tel.; Milano 
6313 Telex: 321235 For Greece 
Publicltas Athfenes, 1, rue Bakou, 

PaJalon Psychiko, Athens, Greece Tel.: I 
692-9607/8 Telex: 21 5381 OLADA GR 


For Complete Information On Reaching ■ 
Japan’s Decision Malmne kaimu '1 
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Special to the I ffT 1 

TOKYO — Whether one calls it j 
news or history probably depends ■ 
an one’s proximity to Kabuiocho, 
Tokyo's stock exchange district, J 
but either way remarkable things 
are happening on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. 

This year, for the first time, for- 1 

ei goers will buy more than 1 trillion 

yen (54.15 billion) worth of Japa- 
nese equities. That is calculated net 

— new purchases less sales of equi- 
ties purchased in the past. The lat- 
est figures from the exchange show 
that in July nonresidents increased 
their holdings of Japanese shares 
by 72.6 billion yen (5300 million), 
makingit 11 straight months of net 
buying. During one week alone, 
July 18 to July 23, foreign buying 
an yttintfd to more than 50 billion 
yen (5210 million) — the biggest 
single week’s splurge on equities by 
overseas investors this year. 

In the first seven months of 1983, 
overseas buyers bought a net 650 
billion yen (52.7 billion) worth of 
equities in Tokyo, and, given the 
recent acceleration in the rate of 
buying, than is talk around the 
exchange of a total for the year of 
about 1.3 trillion yen (55.4 billion). 
That would far and away exceed 
the last boom in foreign buying, in 
1980. when net buying nearly 
reached 850 billion yen (worth, at 
the exchange rate of the time, 
around 53.75 bQlion). 

That is one remarkable develop- 
ment; the other is the record highs 
reacted on the exchange during the 
summer. The most dosdy watched 
index of stock prices in Tokyo is 
the Nikkei-Dow Jones index. It 
reached a high of 9,1 12 on July 28 
(which must have pleased the re- 
cord number of overseas purchas- 
ers who had piled io the previous 
week) and although it relapsed for 
a week or two, the market subse- 
quently surged to even higher lev- 
els. On Aug. 19, it surpassed its July 
28 record and pushed up to just 
short of 9,140. Recently, it went 
hi ghly still and was in the low 
9.200s. Since February, when the 
index reach its year’s low level cl 
7,918, the trend in share prices has 
been strongly up. 

Foreign investment in Kabuto- 
5 cfao is of relatively recent vintage. 
Nonresidents were net sellers in die 
period from 1977 to 1979 and, bar- 
ring their rush to Tokyo in 1980, 
foreign buyers have taken only 

modest stakes in the world’s second 
biggest slock market —net buying 
was about 51 billion in 1981 and 
fell to around 5500 million in 1982. 

By and huge, it has been a record 
of opportunity for foreign 

investors. One million dollars 
would have bought at least 300 mil- 


lion yen in 1975 (the average «- * 
chang e rate for the year was 296 ‘ 
yen to the dollar). Invested in rep- 1 
reseniative stocks in Tokyo, and 1 
left there for the last eight years, it 
would now be worth a little more ’ 
than S2.8 million (excluding divi- . 
dends). That works out to an anno- } 
al rate of return in dollar terms of ] 
13.8 percent (a capital gain of 10-7 i 

percent a year in yen terms and an , 
exchange rate gain of 18 percent a ■ 

year). Dividend payments added , 
about 13 percent a year to the ■ 
annual rale of return, giving a total 
rate of return of between 15 per- , 
cent and 153 percent. r - 

Discriminahng investors, with a 
feel for the yen’s value against the 
d o llar and an eye for individual 
shares, could probably have done 
even better. Avoiding obviously de- 
pressed sectors such as housebuild- 
ing, shipbuilding, sled, and the 
general trading companies and re- 
tailers (all sectors whose share price 
indexes underperformed by com- 
parison with the average for the 
market as a whole) would have 
boosted the yield of an overseas 
portfolio. Similarly, it did not re- 
quire great investing expertise to 
weight a share portfolio with equi- 
ties in companies malting drugs, 
electrical and electronic goods, 
cars, office equipment, cameras, 
and precision instruments, all of 
which outperformed the market. 

The important question for for- 
eign investors is, naturally, whether 
the pattern of the last eight years 
will continue. To some extent, that 
is dependent on what happens to 
Wall Street. There is a school of 
thought that argues that Tokyo’s 
Stock Exchange slavishly follows 
every movie in the market in New 
York, and there certainly is a broad 
correlation, but that may be attrib- 
utable to the similar economic con- 
ditions likely to affect the world's 
two major economies at the same 
time. So far, however, Tokyo’s ad- , 
vance has not matched that of New 
York, where the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average is still about 35 per- 
, cent up on its 1982 levels. There is a 
link between the markets, but it is 
i not hard and fast, although New 
Yolk’s moves do tend to influence 
sentiment in Tokyo. 

“Since it broke through the 1 ,200 
barrier on April 26, the New York 
market has been in a phase of ad- 
justment for the past three 
) months,” according to the latest 
1 Nomura Investment Review. 
- “Nevertheless, few people believe 
| that the market rally which has 
continued since last summer is 
i ova. Following the first wave that 
i rose from 77632 on Aug. 12, 1982, 
3 to 1,065.49 on Nov. 3, and the seo- 
. ond wave that pushed from 99025 


on Dec. 6 to 1,24830 on June 16, 
1983, people are expecting a third 
wave to come. The questi on is what 
will trigger it and when.” 

A strong Wall Street will pull 
Tokyo with it, and conversely lower 
share prices in the United States 
will have a depressing influence. 
But the negative effect of a weaker 
Wall Street would not be very 
strong since the current advance in 
Tokyo prices seems to owe a good 
dotl to domestic developments. 
There have been a number of wide- 
ly publicized forecasts of higher 
corporate profitability du rin g the 


second half of fiscal 1983 (the six 
mon ths starting in September). No- 
mura Research Institute, for exam- 
ple, is predicting a 22.6-percent rise 
in corporate profits (excluding the 
volatile oil and coal companies) 
during the period. The summer's 
rise in the Nikkei-Dow index ap- 
pears to have been driven by antici- 
pation of better corporate results. 

Foreign buying also tends to bol- 
ster sentiment in Tokyo. Overseas 
investors are often credited with a 
m»*gh greater expertise in portfolio 
managem ent than they actually 
possess, and foreign buying of eq- 


uities tends to have a multiplier 
effect on domestic buying. Since 
the outlook for foreign purchases is 
still strong, especially on the expec- 
tation of exchange-rate gains once 
the yen recovers from its underval- 
uation, the tone of the Tokyo mar- 
ket is likely to remain bullish. 

One caveat: The more technical- 
ly or chartist-minded investors may 
not like the shape of price move- 
ments in Tokyo. The July 28 peak 
had all the signs of a head in a 
b ead-and -should ers pattern. The 
new Aug 19-22 peaks seem to have 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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Alligator talk 

(wherwn one man's lifetime adventure is today’s weekly routmeJ 
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Our “Alligator" containership routes may never 
make the history books, but they're certainly helping 

to shape international trade today. 

With weekly sailing s between the UX/Europe and 
Japan/Far East on the same basic route Marco 
pioneered some seven centuries ago. 

With a wide variety of containers, efficient 

container terminals and land transportation services for fast, door-to-door delivery 

° f S^iS^^rations and satellite communications for spe^Jand 

All of which may not be as exciting as Marco’s journey, unless you re a 20th century 
I shipper in need of fast safe and dependable containership service. 
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HMd OBIc* Tokyo, Japan 


In a land wheie oil is .plentiful 
but water is not, desalination 
plan ts literally bum oil to 
produce fresh drinking wsuer. 
The desalination plant shown « 



here is in Saudi Arabia. It was J 
builtin 1978 by C. Itoh jointly | 
with a Japanese machinery 
manufa cturer and BBC of West 
Germany. It produces 45,000 
tons of drinking water a day. 
Total construction cost was 
around $250 million. This is 
one example of how C. Itoh 
relies on European 
manufacturers to supply 
components for plants in such 
regions as the Near East, 
Sggji^gl^Mtodle East and 


As a leading Japanese trading 
company, C. Itoh is involved 
in many phases of business all 
over the world — in 
distribution, organization, 

■ information gathering, 
financing, management and 
other areas. You will find our 
representatives in 80 countries 
and 130 major cities. We 
would like to work with you 
in setting up projects to help 
developing countries promote 
their economic well-being. 

Why not contact us to see how 
we can work together? 


THE LONG-TERM FINANCE SPECIALISTS 
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base 


we are extending our expertise 
and services to clients 
in Europe. 


OUR STRONG BASE 


Assets exceeding 
US$36 billion. 

Our position as a specialized 
long-term credit bank. 

Operations, as a wholesale 
bank, in the world's 
major financial centers. 


OUR LONDON BRANCH 

• Director and General Manager: Toichi Danno 

• Address: , t4 , ,, 

Winchester House, 77 London Wall, 

London EC2N 1BL, United Kingdom 

Tel: 01 -628-4685/8 Telex: 893273, 893274 


OUR FRANKFURT OFFICE 

• Chief Representative: Kozo Ogawara 

• Address: 

FBC Frankfurter Buro Center, Mainzer 
Landstra&e 46, 6000 Frankfurt am Main 1 , 
F.R. Germany 

Tel: 061 1 -725641 12 Telex: 41 3387 


OUR PARIS OFFICE 

• Chief Representative: Yoichiro Kawamoto 

• Address: m ^ 

8 Place Vendome, 75001 Pans, France 
Tel: 261 -3233 Telex: 21 2847 
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The YS. Line fleet is an active one. 
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Steady growth over GO years has 
tjudt an operational flee# of 134 vessels 
for Y&UMl This dnersHfed fleet has 

enabled us to reach new heights m service 

and experience, so today vm can claim to 
have one of the vrorkts finest shipping 
operations serving pr acticaB y every 
need m ocean transportation. 



YS.UNE 


YAMASHITA-SHINNIHON STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 

Hod Office- PaiacesfcJfl Building* Ibkyo. Seper\, Tel. (03) 282-7500 

Oversees Offices: New York, San Francisco. Los Angeles, Seattle, Chicago. Kouran. Toronto. London, 
nimridorf. Kuwait. Dubai. Teheran. Sydney. Melbourne. Nakhodka, Singapore and Hong Kong 



Think of us as highly-resourceful and 
personally-orientated. As one of Japan's 
foremost trust banks, we can provide real 
help through a full range of International 
banktng/trust services. Long-term credits, 
trade financing, securities management, 
real estate brokerage and counseling on 
the Japanese market are other areas in 
which we offer a wealth of specialized 
expertise. 

Ask Toyo Trust. 


Ready with a capable response. 

TOYO TRUST BANK 


The Tijjh Trust & Banking Co, LtiL,Tokyo, Japan 
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SEEING 

BEYOND TODAYS 
COMPLEXITIES 
FOR A BRIGHTER 
TOMORROW 
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Imagine the world 100 years ago. Imagine it 
tomorrow. Men with vision and resourcefulness 
have created the world today and will shape it 
tomorrow. Sumitomo believes in the future. 

We otTer you our wealth of experience, expertise 
and sophisticated banking systems, so you can 
share in the growth and prosperity we are 
confident of achieving. We know how to make 
todav's vision tomorrow's reality. 


SUMITOMO BANK 



National Debt Hits 
100 Trillion Yen; 


Concern Is Voiced 




By Robert Y. Horiguchi 

TOKYO — The government, 
seeking to spend its way out of the 
recession caused by the first oil 
crisis a decade ago, shifted to defi- 
cit financing in the 1975-1976 fiscal 
year. Since then, it has depen d ed 
on large issues of bonds to compen- 
sate for an annual budgetary reve- 
nue shortfall of about 30 percent 

In June this year, this continued 
borrowing brought the aggregate of 
national bonds outstanding, in- 
cluding other bonds issued to fund 
public works, to the symbolic crisis 
threshold of 100 trillion yen that 
prompted the Keidanren, the Fed- 
eration of Japanese Economic Or- 
ganizations, to warn that the “dete- 
rioration of public finances is 
advancing faster in Japan than in 
Europe or the United States." Ten 
years ago, the national debt 
amounted to a modest eight trillion 
yen (£33 billion). 

As if haunted by a guflty con- 
science for having trampled on the 
injunction against intemperate bor- 
rowing contained in the Public Fi- 
nance Law, enacted when Japan 
was under Allied occupation, 
successive administrations have at- 
tempted to put an end to this defi- 
cit financing. 

In 1979, the then prime minister, 
the late Masayoshi Ohira, prom- 
ised to put the national financial 
house in order by 1985. He pro- 
posed to steadily reduce bond is- 
sues so that they would be ended by 
the end of fiscal 1984. This under- 
taking was based on a bullish fore- 
cast that the economy would grow 
by a real 5 percent from 1979 to 
1985 to generate enough tax reve- 
nue to make fiscal ends meet. 

This was not to be. The second 
oil m ys and a subsequent world- 
wide business recession torpedoed 
the plan. Zenko Suzuki, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Ohira as prime minister, 
kept to his predecessor's pledge but 
resigned when he realized that he 
could not cany it out 

The present prime minister, Ya- 
suhiro Nakasone, recently an- 
nounced economic guidelines for 
the next eight years that would 
achieve a balanced budget by 1990 
and halt the issue of deficit-financ- 
ing bonds. In the current fiscal 
year, which started on April 1, the 
government will have to float so- 
called “red Ink” bonds for the 
amount of 6.9 trillion yen, while 
interest payments on bonds ac- 
count for more than 16 percent of 
the bu d get 

Takuji Matsuzawa, chairman of 
the Fuji Bank, put Japan's depen- 
dence on bonds to meet its budget 
deficiL at 30.2 percent, against 15.2 
percent for the United States and 
15.4 percent for West Germany. He 
estimated that the outstanding bal- 
ance of national bonds in propor- 
tion to the gross national product is 
36.1 percent for Japan, 37 3 percent 
for the United States and 18.4 per- 
cent for West Germany. 

The ratio of the budgetary deficit 
to net private savings, Mr. Mat- 
suzawa said, is: Japan 35.2 percent, 
the United Stales 63.2 percent and 
West Germany 25.8 percenL On 
the basis of these figures, Keynes- 


ian economists in Japan believe 

that there are enough savings in tiw 

household sector to absorb deficit 
financing without crowding out 
private investment. 

According to the Bank of Ja pan , 
personal savings at the dose of the 
last fiscal year on March 31 
amounted to 379.6 tril li on yen. 

Bat policymakers are nervous. 
They point out that Japan’s per 
capita debt now exceeds 1 million 
yen. The Ministry of Finance fur- 
ther observes that the debt service 
burden will increase from 8.2 tril- 
lion yen this fiscal year to 12.9 
trillion yen in fiscal 1986. 

Moreover, beginning with fiscal 
1985, the Treasury wDI have to be- 
gin redeeming 10-year bonds, 
which constitute the bulk of the 
“red ink” paper that has been 
heavily issued since 1975. Braids 
reaching maturity at that time will 
amount to 9.7 trillion yen, consist- 
ing of 7.4 trillion yen in construc- 
tion bonds and 23 trillion yea of 
the deficit-financing variety. 

According to law these maturing 
bonds must be redeemed in cash. 
Theoretically, funds for this pur- 
pose should be available in the 
Bond Amortization Fund, which is 
maintained by transfers into it 
from the general budget account of 
an amount equivalent to 1.6 per- 
cent of the outstanding balance of 
nati onal bonds at the dose of the 
penultimate fiscal year, and half of 
the budget surplus. 

Because of the shortage of funds, 
however, such transfers have been 
interrupted for the last two years 
with the result that the fund will be 
exhausted by fiscal 1985. The gov- 
ernment is expected to have to 
resort to issuing new bonds to re- 
deem earlier issues. Such action 
would require amending the Jew 
that specifically prohibits issuing 
bonds to redeem those reaching 
maturity. 

This development threatens to 
complicate the implementation of 
the new economic guidelines that 
foresee an inflation-adjusted 4-per- 
cent growth during the next eight 
years that, coupled with substantial 
reductions in government expendi- 
tures achieved by far-reaching ad- 
ministrative reforms, would make 
revenue match outlays by 1990. 

To absorb bonds that will have 
to be iggn«t to redeem those reach- 
ing maturity, Mr. Matsozawa urges 
that they be purchased by the gov- 
ernment's Trust Fund Bureau by 
carrying out a drastic revision in 
the way funds are allocated in the 
fiscal loan and investment pro- 
gram. This program, also known as 
the second budget under Japan’s 
two-tier fiscal system, provides 
funds to the Development Bank 
and various other public financial 
institutions and corporations. 

The Trust Fund consists of post- 
al savings deposits, in addition to 
premiums for postal insurance and 
contributions to national pension 
and welfare annuity systems. At 
present, the Trust Fund holds 20.8 
percent of the national bonds out- 
standing against 27.9 percent 
owned by banks, 42.6 percent by 
individuals and corporations, ana 
8.6 percent by the Bank of Japan. 
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A woman dressed tra d i t i o nally on a Tokyo street 


Trade Issues: A Japanese View 
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(Contfaned From Page 9S) 

watrug against American and other foreign goods? 

The extent to which any country’s markets are open 
to foreign goods is a matter of degree. No country’s 
markets are completely open. In Japan, as in all other 
countries, there are “obstades" to imports that are 
based on custom, established commercial relation- 
>, consumer taste and so on. No discrimi n ati on 

as has been suggested exists in Japan- 

While most Japanese businessmen agree that in the 


the situation in some European 
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The Office of Trade Ombudsman (OTO), estab- - 
;<-hast lac* mMf cYwwvfinaflv ifaah with complaints 


Trade: A U.S. View 



(Continued From Page 9S) 
Again, the contrast is one of degree. 
Japan protects its consumers from 
products it does not even grow (for 
example, by grapefruit juice quotas 
and a seasonal tariff on bananas, 
both to protect its Mikan orange 
farmers). This ultrasensitive defen- 
siveness against non-problems 
hurts Japan’s credibility in other 
areas where it has legitimate con- 
cerns to be considered. 

A discussion of trade relations 
with Japan cannot be complete 
without touching on the issue of the 
yen-dollar exchange rate. I find it 
difficult to single out and accuse 
Japan of intentionally cheapening 
its yen in order to increase its inter- 
national competitiveness, when 
U.S. monetary policy remains sub- 
ject to criticism as promoting an 
unreasonably expensive dollar. It is 
true that Japan finances its govern- 
ment debt at something less than 
market-clearing rates by more or 
less forcing its banks and financial 
institutions to buy this indebted- 
ness. This artificially reduces the 
cost of credit and the value of the 
yen, but there is probably no coun- 
try that does not artificially at- 
tempt to "induce" results out of its 
monetary policy. 

After all has been said, however, 
and despite our trade difficulties 


with Japan, we in the United States 
are very lucky that Japan exists as a 
vibrant, progressive, friendly, re- 
publican form of government. The 
innovations that the Japanese have 
produced have enriched our lives 
and have shattered our complacen- 
cy with ourselves and our competi- 
tive prowess. There is no question 
that the United States — and Eu- 
rope too — will respond to the 


quantitative restrictions, the Japanese market is as 
open as that of any other major industrialized country. 

The average Japanese tariff level is actually lower 
than that of the United States and the European 
Community. It will be even further reduced to an 
average of 3 percent when the Tokyo Round is fully 
implemented by 1987 (tariff rales for the United 
States and the EC wiB average 4 percent and 5 percent, 
respectively). 

Since December 1981 the Japanese government has 
begun imilme rally accelerating its tariff r ed uc tion 
yhpHnifr ahead of the agreed timetable on some 1,653 
items (representing approximately 60 percentof ail 
tariffs) by an' average of 16 percent Some additional 
reductions and elimination of tariffs followed in May 
1982. Most recently, unilateral and substantional cuts 
in regard to politically sensitive items including ciga- 
rettes, chocolates and biscuits, etc-, were also added to 
the package. 

Japanese import items still restricted by quota are 
much fewer in number than those of France and Italy, 
and restrictions on agricultural products (incl uding 
beef and oranges) are not significantly different from 
those restrictions in the United States on sugar, dairy 
products or beef in terms of their political 
implications. 

Japan has been substantially increasing its quotas 
on oranges and beef. It is not widely known that 44 
states in the United States prohibit the entry erf Japa- 
nese mandarin oranges. Thirty percent of Japan’s 
domestic consumption of beef is imported while the 
United States restricts beef imports to 8 percent of 
domestic consumption under the Meat Import Act 

Japan, despite restrictions on politically sensitive 
items, represents the largest market for UJS. agricul- 
tural exports, absorbing, last year alone, $6.6 billion 
worth erf farm products, comprising more than the 
total of all UR farm exports to the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, West Germany and Britain 


more closely 

countries. , . . . L . - . 

Since the liberalization of trade in regard to ta riff s : y • 
and quantitative restrictions initially made great - ' 

strides in the 1960s, certain areas, such as those related * * r . " 
to inspection and standards, were perhaps slow to . ;.-y~ 

evolve. In any event, Japanese regulatory measures are . . 

not of a discriminatory nature. T.'V-'. ~ ’••• ■ 

The package of administrative reforms, theprepara- - __ 

tian of which began under Prime Minister Yasuhho -'"‘J.. - 

r _ Nakasone, wink he was serving as a minister in the 

United States, business activities can be conducted jesiko cabinet, is directed to reduce govern- ^ _ 

relatively unhampered by administrative constraints, expenditure with a concurrent aim at deregnla- tS” — _ 

many fed that they are often harassed by unj ustifiab le ^ by eliminating at reducing excessive bureaucratic - : ' ■ - • 

legal actions taken in die areas of anti-dmnpmg, 
co unter vailing duties, etc. In Japan gove rnm e n t subsi- 
dies for exports no longer exisL 

From the standpoint of Japanese tariff levels and aboQt imde barriers. Tbe door is open for ~ 

' 1 """ * those who seek a solution to their problems. 

There have been some disparaging remarks about -: 'wi- 

the effectiveness of tbe OTO. A new institution re- • r - 
qntnaa timi* in as tehlisfi * rupntHfvYn and, m this sense. •• 
the OTO can only be effective if those who wish to • 

import goods into Japan make use of ft- u rv 

Certainly, there is no quick fix for increamig tin- V--^- . 
ports into Japan. Japan first began manufac t urin g . 

operations when European suppliers, who had tradi- - _- c _- ..... 

tronaBy provided Japan with manufactured goods, 
became unable to do so with theansetof World War L ■- ‘ _ . 

sinfy. than, mimsc comp et it ion in the huge domestic ^ .. . - 

market (only 14 percent -of Japan’s gross- n at ional 
product is dependent on exports wink most European 4.._ 
countries depend on exports for one-third to one-half “J. C! V ; ' 
of GNP) has served as a great catalyst to upgrading T.t : " 
product quality. Japanese consumers, who had pre- " — 
fared foreign goods for their quality and status ap- ^ 
peal, gradually turned to the greatly improved domes- *— _l - y - 
tic products. Japanese society has readied a level of 
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relative affluence and most households are now 
equipped 
niences. 

market becomes saturated, competition becomes i ^ 

severe. * T •• - 

While the rewards trf success are substantial, Japan rj. r _ 
is a challenging and demanding market Under our ; l! S: s-_ 


d with a complete range of modem couve- - ■' 

Just as in tbe United States, when a given ^ ; 

jecomes saturated, competition becomes more 


market system, where the price mechanism prevails, Sti "i. . 

rewards go only to those who have studied the market 

1 3 .rr* _ J _ . _?4? ' -1 - » m, , n jT*minJ— frt v' 1 “ “ 




identified the opportunities, adapted tbefr produtft to ■£: tc 
the needs and tastes of the consumer, and committed 
their time and resources to develop an effective huri- : , ( 
ness organization. Those who succeed do not usually 

tell potential competitors how wdl they are dong. ^ _ • - - 

Some U.S. companies enjoy a major share of the - ' - 

Japanese market in n^ard to certain products. For ... j; -• .. 

example, in the field of high technology, IBM and-s^'T,^ y- 

Speny jointly bald a 56-percent share of the Japanese ^ * '* ■ • .?•*, 

market in the field of large capacity conqmtezs, while 5 • -r . . • lmt 

Schick razor blades hold a 70-percent share. It is also J" 1 


challe ng e by regaining those traits 
' our wmlth it 


that created our wealth in the first 
instance. As this occurs, we win 
have, in good measure, the Japa- 
nese to thank. 


Stock Exchange 


(C on ti n ued From Preceding Page) 
canceled out what was looking Hke 
a bearish turn in the market, but 
there could be some short-term cor- 
rection from the 9,200 level. Chi 
more financial indicators, there is 
also room to argue that tbe market 
has temporarily overreached itself. 
I The price-earnings ratio for the 
ading industrial companies as a 
whole during the first half of this 
year was over 27 times, near its 
high. That was before the further 
rise in prices in July and August, 
suggesting that shares are even 
more speculative now. Given tbe 
short-term volatility of the market, 
Tokyo is not a good place for inves- 
tors thinking of the next few 
months. 


combined. ^ _ 

What we hear most in the United States are argn- posable to cite other, more famous cases, and ones less ■ 

meats claiming that it is difficult to export to Japan so, of those who have attained great success in the'^^-^'.. _• . 

i as tariffs Japanese market. Those who have succeeded m the -- 

Japanese market really should make an effort to in- M --- 
form the UJL public that tbe Japanese market 
accessible and profitable fra: those who respond to the 2c 

challenge i ' 

• Is the U^.-Japan trade deficit increase caused by v 

the “closed” nature of the Japanese market? • it 

The factor that most influences the flow of trade 
between the United States and Japan is the strength or _ 

weakness of consumer and industrial dumand in each ’V,'' ^ •* . 

iff 1 ' 


not because of the institutional barriers, such as tanffs 
and quotas, but because of invisible restrictions in the 
form of inspection standards for imported goods, 
safety regulations, etc, and even an alleged collusion 
between government and business to keep foreign 
goods out (the so-called non-tariff barriers.) 

Japan, which historically has been a very regulated 
country, where government maintains a wide respon- 
sibility ova the private sector and even assumes 
liability for damages caused directly or indirectly by 
business activities, has more bureaucratic constraints 
than the United States. This may make it resemble 
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Bank- of Tokyo 
provides the seamless - 
connection between your " 
local and international banking needs. 
Bank of Tokyo does this with superior 
services at both local and Worldwide levels with a 
network more extensive than that of any other Japanese bank. 
Over 240 offices, representative offices and subsidiaries’ with 1 
their offices and 1,900 correspondent banks become powerful 
assets on your side in today’s demanding financial environment. ' 
Compare our performance. We believe. you will find it 
speedier, more reliable and more economical From organizing - 
worldwide syndicated loans to rapid foreign remittances to' 
considerate local services. Bank of Tokyo provides the meticulous-* 
concern you deserve. . . '• _ 
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JAPAN 


Personal Savings Reach Record 80 Trillion Yen 


TOKYO —Over theocnttaies, the preroga- 
tive of the Japans hoaoe^c^asjhwnqfi-ao- 

'*ized her^tfwffly on bow moci ^^^stolc 
v*Cood l»r family- could cdnsaflae and, by infer- 
■f j ence, gave her control over irasdtold finances. 

, Even when Japea was a feudal patriarchy — 
, SsterL womeobowed soccasivefy Jofte auiijor- 
'* jty'of tte fatter, tesbsnd.' end; son — most 
Nwoniea rare entrustedwitli managing the fara- 
way treasury. It remained ga s tpnaiy. cvm in 
-.^nodeni times,for husbands to give iheif wives 
'-tjMr unopened Jtty envelopes and let them 
-P decide how the eontenfs should be allocated. 
^Tteadvcmtrfdcctrookbaiddngl^diijaed 
*! ■»— ■ but on Jy slightly — tin* traditional femmuje 
« SghL Because wages are efteapad directly into 
' -bait accounts and credit ends are easy to 
**dbtaxn; it vronld faflowthat husbands would be 
■•‘^freed from asking their wives for hmdr and 
^•cigarette money. But a recent survey of several 
. 'nations made fciytte Prime Monster's Office has 
revealed that traditions diehard and thatin79.4 
. per cent of Japanese households die wife still 
' controls the finances. 


controlled the finances in 223 percent of Swed- 
ish homes and 11.5 percent or Vest German 
-homes. In many other countri e s, indodmg the 
United States and Britain, the predominant re- 
sponse was that husbands and wives shared the 
decisions. 

Japanese sociologists are miarrimoug in con- 
cluding that ihif continued female doorinatiac 
of household finances explains why the Japa- 
nese save an impressive 21 percent-of weir 


disposable income, against 5.7 percent in the 
- United States, for example. 

The government encourages savings through 
generous tax exemptions on interest an bank 
deposits, postal savings and national bonds. 
Postal sayings have a tax exemption on interest 

On deposits up to three nnlHon yen & person but 

there is .no effective ban an the opening of 
accounts m several names. Postal savings are 
thus an important medium of tax savings. As a 
result, (here am more postal savings accounts 
than there are people in Japan. 

The outstanding balance on such accounts, 
principal mid interest combined, readied 80.4 
trillion yen in. Aly this year for a fourfold 
growth in eight years. This represents 21 percent 
of the nation's personal savings, which amount- 
ed to 379,658 yen as of March 31, up 11 percent 
bom a year earlier. ■ ■ 

The same tax exemption applies to intqest on 
passbook bank accounts (hat do not exceed 
three nrilHon yen. Personal deposits in banks 
almost matched those in postal savings accounts 
as they amounted to 80 txflHon yen on March 3 1 . 

Interest on national bonds op to a face value 
of three million yen is also tax-free, in addition 
to that on fivemflfioa yen in installment savings 
accounts intended to serve as personal pension 
funds l or employed persons. 

This bring to 14 nafllion yen the total amount 
in bank and postal deposits and natL^pnl bonds 
an which interest is tax-free. 

As the average annual income of Japanese 
households grew 333 times between 1970 and' 
1980, savings per family increased 3.6 tunes 


during the same period, according to govern- 
ment statistics. 

If the amount of life insurance policies that 
were purchased during that time increased 3.15 
times, the value of stocks acquired by house- 
holds registered only & 22-fold growth. 

This relatively «ti*H increase in stock pur- 
chases is attributed to the fan that the Japanese, 
unlike individuals in otter industrialized na- 
tions, do not look upon shares as a source of 
dividend income. The reason for this is that the 
yield on component stocks or the Nflckei-Dow 
Jones average, consisting of the 225 issues trad- 
ed on the top-ranking first section of the Tokyo 
. Stock Exchange, is only 1.4 percent The yield 
for all other stocks is 1.7 percent 

As a result, individual investors in Japan bold 
only about 30 percent of the shares. 

With political and social conditions con tinn- 
ing to remain stable and with inflation being 
held to an annual rate of 2 percent, few Japanese 
find an incentive to buy gold, the favorite hedge 
of many of thdr Asian neighbors against natu- 
ral or man-made calamities. 

What, then, are the Japanese’s motivations to 
save? 

A Prime Minister's Office survey has shown 
that 70 percent do so to avoid finding them- 
selves wanting in their old age. The increase in 
so-called nuclear families (consisting only of a 
couple and their children), brought about by 
rapid urbanization, has contributed to the ero- 
sion of traditional values calling on children to 
care for their aged parents. 

— ROBERT Y. HOJUGVCH1 


Investment Overseas 
For Manufacturers 

to Pay Off 



By Tim McGirk 
LONDON — Japanese compa- 
nies, makers of everything from 
foreran o n ion. nature Y video-cassette teemderato zippers, 

Aafltcrf adminisuauverrfaai.' \ are attempting to surmount Ea- 
teefi began under Prime lte'" 1 ' rt >P^ $ trade barriers by bmkhng 
a, While he «tns wine * , ^ ^ —'mere, factories in the EC countries 


a. wnuc ne was wine * i •» . nKirc m roe w- countries "" rre v r 

atttfci cabinet. i> dirKydmwk^that rely on locally manufactured may smgttie 

fotinating or redt-nKaas^w'*- ' The Japanese are latecomers to 1 
-Earopt Their first step in overseas 
ffke of Trade Ombudsman® production was m Asia, tteo Latin 
at- year, speeika^ «hk "«* •<* cbca P 
viabk trade The -Bnx as restriction ^against 

» Mdu IOiUU« » Itarpfc Sf 

ibestess of tix OTO .S W ® 

V. i* . « - countries of their mdnstml com- 

*'•.&„- ■ • • 

J Otn «*i? * sfi scare a *sfc ThrgaxnWehas paid off. In the 

goods Bito Jap.£ asks usd i the growing protco- . 

My- there r.c quid Sx fag » bfEuroprangov- they saw it, was not m cte aotonu- 

*o Japan. Jjt-b first b^an efr., '»emmenls has prodded Japanese rion ~ for 


Matsushita Electric makes its 
National Panasonic color televi- 
rion sets and stereo toners at vari- 
ous ptents m Cardiff Wales. Its 
500 employees produce 120,000 

sets a year— end no one sings the 
company song. One shop steward 
Welsh na- 
sometimes, but 
Shiny Matsooka, man- 
director of Matsushita’s 
operation, said that produc- 
tivity in the British plants was low- 
er than in Japan but still good by 
British standards. One-third of Na- 
tional Panasonic’s sets are exported 
to otter EC countries. 

British executives wbo recently 
toured Sony, Toshiba, Toyota and 
Canon plants in Japan came back 
stunned. The Japanese secret, as 
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most of the machinery 
they aw was old even by British 
standards.— nor in the manage- 
ment bm simply in the brisk effec- 
tiveness of its shop-floor workers.. 
4 British . executive oj the too r re- 
it there were 
workers 
while 
the Japa- 
nese factories. 

Mr. Matsuaka said that the Brit- 
kb assembly line wodrer was just as 
talented as ins Japanese counter- 
part . “But in Britain,” he said, 
“there is a poor attitude toward 
concentration cm work and the de- 
termination to achieve a good 
product* 

This lack of concentration shows 
most in the patchy quality of local- 
ly made components. At present, 
National Panasonic buys about 70 
percent of its components in Brit- 
ain. Television sets are built with 
minute, intricate ciraritry welded 
onto a chassis, or aboard, so that if 
one component fails, the c hassis 
has tobe ripped out and replaced ai 
high costs. The repair bills can be 
so staggering the consumer 
would hesitate to buy tire same 
brand again. So with its reputation 
mak e. >3»ti wwi1 V^ niwnpie Jmd- 

*' : I»ii't' 'inWBC countries. Most Jap- ^tocootroi the qtrefity of way 
Ti 2 *i P^r^'anese managoneut pwwnnrf are 1 " Bnuwi-made part that enters its 
U« ^'schooled in and market {fonts. Any flawed component is 


< j ..^ i r.«dc"'*yrar, moat of : ^ridL 'was pumped 

Je the ^ -■ ; into itanufaernring. Tlfo was di- 

raBeng;^ -- to West Gcnwiqri^ Britain, 

i SMftret, J *. ? , “ "Luxembourg and France, -m-titati 

fc-|foffliljtO«OK*MWW.. r?a|det .. _ .... 

tied the “ Consumer doctroaic goods are 

ads and :?*he biggest mcmey-makerx for J^>- 

"uxsc finns in Emcipe, ftfflowedby 
amomotnles, chemical 





sable apd 


/ - schooled in arid market 

.j ffljle*;.'? torertise acquired in tire United ^ ^ to supplier with a 
;. ■£.* 1^5" -SS an?Cauada seemed best detafled explanation rt what went 

suhed to Britain. .There ase.26 Jap- WI J®& / « * 

airere topmanks mannfactariiig m the Japanese company s 

Britain, with atleastanbther two sobsidiaiy finds itself- re- 



pasts, National Panasonic's man- 
agement has often found itself on a 
determined quest for reliable sub- 
contractors 

. Electronics makers in Japan 
aim for an impossible 100- percent 
perfection, but British —and most 

European — - lrmnnfartun w^ aim 

lower for an accepted quality levd. 

British electronics companies 
such as Thom or Plessey often find 
their attempts to improve produc- 
tivity thwarted by stodgy onions 
that fight automation and resist 
fluidity in the labor force. 

But both Sony and Matsushita 
strode an agreement with tire Trade 
Union Crnmcil that Smiled em- 
ployees to one union. 

' Without that agreement, it is 
doubtful that these Japanese giants 
would have settled in Britain. 

In class-conscious Britain, mem- 
bers of the General and Municipal 
Workers Union were surprised to 
see Japanese managers on the shop 
floor, sharing the canteen facilities 
and wearing the same uniforms as 
they -were. 

At National Panasonic’s Cardiff 
plant, only the man a ging director, 
Mr. Matsooka, has an office with a 
door. Discipline is strict — workers 
arriving even rare minute late lose 
some pay and a weekly bonus — 
wages are slightly lower than in 
British electronic plants and, as a 
result, the job turnover is far higher 
than in Japan. 

Japanese executives — and Na- 
tional Panasonic has IS of them in 
Cardiff — are cartful not to de- 
mand famfly-style loyalty of their 
British employees. 


Instead, they feel that they can 
improve performance by example. 

Matsushita first began exporting 
its electronic products to Britain in 
1972; since tire National Panasonic 
plant opened in 1976, sales have 
increased by 700 percent. 

Andy Imura, managing director 
for tire company’s overall opera- 
tions in Britain, has even been 
asked by the British government to 
act as special adviser on the long- 
term plans of the local electronics 
industry because of National Pana- 
sonic’s brilliant record. 

However, not all Japanese forays 
into Europe have automatically 
been successful As yet, no big Jap- 
anese ven tores in Europe have been 
forced to shut because of the reces- 
sion, but, according to trade offi- 
cials in Tokyo, few are making 
comfortable profits. 

Some European manufacturers 
— Thorn in Britain and Alfa Ro- 
meo in Italy — have chosen to join 
their former Japanese competitors 
in specific projects. 

Others, however, complain that 
the flood of Japanese products on 
the European market — some of 
them put together with the bare 
minimum of local parts to avoid 
the trade restrictions — are jeopar- 
dizing industrial recovery. 

So Japanese firms may find 
themselves having to use more lo- 
cally produced goods at the ex- 
pense of quality. Although they 
may be forced to use more locapy 
made goods in Europe their desire 
for perfection in manufacturing 
has helped to improve the general 
quality of manufactured goods. 



Japanese. m«nnf a rirm«^ 
are simply “sexew^umn^" : ven- 
tures that do not . provide enough 
jobs. The g ove rnm e n t is peeved te- 

cause it offered the Japanese tax 

_ 1 • 


A Japanese View 
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country. U-SL exports to Japan have been facilitated 

farther open 
measures haw 
_ they have been taken 
gradually and steadSy aztd their accumulated effec- 
tiveness is certainly evident 

Japanese imports from the United States doubled in 
value £raml9'Mto 1981, at the same rale as its exports 
to the United States. The year 1979 recorded a 36- 
perceot increase in imports from the United Stales, 
while Japanese exports to the United States during the 
same year were only op 9 percent 
During 1982, wbm the wbdd recession greatly ham- 
pered world trade, U.S. exports decreased globally by 
2 perant, while only by 3.9 percent in relation to 


incentives to setik.mS^ • n JS^2L U> 

ptoyment regions, hi 1980 and 

1981 new Japanese manufacturing dramatre n^duany, they 1m 

operations created 2,400 jobs, . 
rale last year the figprefdl to onty. 

Some Japanese finnxare worried 
that Britain’s feud with the Com- 
mon Market mayjn.the ^intore.' 
hamper tire entry af ttefr British- 
made product* into tterestof En-" 
rope. Ttere were ptfsterat reports 
last year, for example that Nissan 
intended to cancel * £5Q0-nriIHoa 
car plant project if flie Labor Parly 
had won and deddedtopuB Brit- Nearly half of Japan's imports from the United 
ain oat of the Cn mnwn States are, mdnstrial raw maicrial& anri foodstuffs that 

However,. Nissan’s Hritfch adviser, ' are not subject to customs duties. Uur magnitude 
lord Mardt, AtmtA that thk f actor dfrccity refleets icdnstria] and consumer demand, 
entered into the company’s conad- In 1981 Japan’s ma n ufa c tu red goods import ratio 
rations over whether tp build a from the United States was 453 per cent. In 1982, 
20,000-car-a-year plant on En- while total imports from the United States decreased 

l— . a . ruvut g main ta in ed 

incre asing the 


Japanese may be of Britain's own 
offlM tea ceremony, one Japanese 
busines sm an was ax 
when noun members at 


__t share being lower in Japan than in otter 
imWriaHzed countries. Japan's extreme scarcity of 
land area and natural resources makes it imperative to 
import most of its needs in raw materials ami food- 

m __ stuffs. It stands to reason that Japan’s ratio of primary 

Leyiaad dosed down aplam for product imports is bound to be higher than that of 
“^ral weeks bedmsemanagement other developed countries. The manufactured goods 
tried to dmrinate a 15 -nmn te af- import share has fluctuated between 22 percent and 26 
tcn«xjn tea break. The idea of percent in recent years. Japan’s enogy impOTt bill 
pefforooi^eariymcaizagexaases anKHints to almost half of its global imports. Even a 
1. j-j to foe cbmpmy 'tune was eijqaBy small sarings in oor oil consusqnion mcreases the 

alw rohtfto BririA p»npl^M!c manufactured goods imports ration. 


Japan, with 10 times the GNP of Switzerland, 
imports an amount only equal to that of Switzerland, 
wide die United States, with 22 times the GNP of 
- Belgium, imports only twice as much as Belgium. 
Small countries; with advanced economies are relative- 
ly more dependent on the international economy than 
are larger nations. 

It is obvious that the share of manufactured goods 
to total imports for widely industrialized countries 
such as the United States and Japan cannot be com- 
pared with that of countries like Switzerland or Bel- 
gium where tte structural asped is qmtr different The 

assertion that the main cause of the deficit lies in the 
“closed nature" of the Japanese market is substantial- 
ly overstated 

• Is competition from Japan the main cause erf U.S, 
unemployment? 

U3. industry is undergoing structural changes from 
the labor-intensive sector to the Ugh-tecbnotogy and 
service industry areas. Except for the housing sector, 
where unemployment was caused mainly by high 
mortgage rates, these structural changes coupled with 
the increase is new job-seekeis, a result of the trend 
toward two-income households, have contributed to 
the unemployment situation. 

Undoubtedly, there are sectors of U.S. industry that 
had lagged behind in productivity because of overly 
permissive wage poKdes and lade of reinvestment far 
upkeep and modernization. Some UB. sources sug- 
gested in 1980 that periaps these rectors have suffered 
in the face of foreign competition. The steel and 
automobile industries represent typical cases where 
the Japanese have the edge over their UJ3. counter- 
parts. Became of their viability in the U.S. economic, 
social and political scene, it was easy to die Japanese 
imports as the cause for unemployment. Some ILS. 
sources suggest that perhaps the loss of about half a 
mSfcn jobs may have been related to Japanese com- 
petition- This would represent only about 63 percent 
of the total unemployment figure of 73 mflKan for 
that year. 
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International Bond Prices— Week of September 9 
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422- 168 


IK 

701/2 


■ ,fl Hy 


SUMO 

*1250 


IN 


125 

t2S 


* W fflS(3 

roePirttv 3050 
1 Mav IB hflM- 
21 Feb 95 Mf3613/4 
IS Jon 71 Ml 11744- 
molurity Ml 1431/5 


101 


112 


SMDV0 ArW4fi 


SX* 559 

37.15 251 
X7- 143 

1.15 422 
12X1 427 

427 2X3 
789 228 
*59 722 




*25 


340 

SHO 

*35 


140 


SU 


*24 


135 


*M 


!Sb ,wm 

maturity H0441/B 
IS Jan 81 P43- 
70095 PIN 
lAuaU 090 - 
7 Oct 94 o OB 1/2 
1 Jan 49 hftUM* 
maturfly MI962/5 

1 May 71 p460 - 
ISaiW P 534 1/] 
ISOdlT p3K- 
UMraE D 4404/5 
U Feb 81 BAS- 
IS Jul 95 p 7144/5 

2 Apr 79 
malurBy 1240 

loan . 

maturity 1245 

I Feb 81 P239 - 

II Dec 95 B 3781/V 
1 APT 71 111214- 
anturitv H 1764 2/3 


173- 119 
527- 480 
*24- 127 
*11- 487 
446- 487 


9287 


.V- 111 


1*35 545 


*345 *45 
47 Ml 


IN 


115 


IV 


*44 


IK 


IN 


Mflvo industria/i 
7 % HVJan _ 

Rank Oreaataof 4084 
41/4% 1993 Feb 
n>nn Rothmans hd MOTXO 
61/4% 199] Jun 
SandttFlaancnSN 
5 % iffSDec 

SanAs Overseas 545 
43/4% RBI Ok 

SaadvlkAbZ374 
-61/4% HWMar 
5tatarWnlkrr 32881 
51/4% 1117 May 
SucnHlkmce 
41/4% 1993 Jun 
Swiss Bank Cap 
41/4% ltao Dec 
TavtorWndnw 
83/4% 1998 Dec 
Thorn Intern 
7 % I SSI Jul 

Ubs I Luxembourg! UN 
41/2% 19EMQV 
Ub) (Panama) 1*00 
5 % tits Mav 

JAPAN 

Aldo Enain«rina 


15 Apr 79 dkrza- 
30 Dec N dkriTO 
16 Feb 74 p4H- 


UU7 

422 


349 


sno 


SN 


525 


I IN 


3115 


571/2 maturity Pffll/5 

1 Jan 73 P471/2 

31 JM 

ftj Mr In-- i Hi 1 fcj Jrlt'i: M 

031 

in 


259- 

IM 

moturttr SKI 

43J- 

MH 

IMarfl 5421/9 

1 Jan 73 Pl»“ 

£(6- 

10 


MS42 

Mi 


21*8 

Ml/1 maturity 1200 
ISJmll p4M- 

2501 

(S 

iNo»n p nt 1/3 

T Mov 78 p 357- 

2233 

127 

H Jui 88 Ptolf/d 

1 Jun 77 

SM- 

137 


£23- 

921/2 maturity *7*2/1 

run 


3U 


1 Oct 11 yen 59)80- 


m 


101 


310 


350 


31* 


£1/4% IMtAtor 
AlSnemote Co Inc 
73/4% 1995 Mar 
Ajinomoto Co Inc 
51/4% 1 996 Mar 

Brkfaostorw Tiro Co 
51/5% 1996 Dec 
Canon Inc 
41/4% 1994 DK 

Canon Inc 

43/4% 1945 Dec 
Conan Inc 
7 % 1997 Jun 

Dcd Nippon ink Cbem 
6 % 1 996 Mar 

Oal Nippon Printing 
63/4% ISM May 
Daleitne 
6 % 1)91 Aug 

Daietlnc 
4 1-2 % 19«4 Aua 110 
Dalwa House InAistry 


IN 


140 


*9 


SB 


SB 


340 


i*40 


71/4% 1(91 Mar 
Doiaa Seam lies 
51/2% 19)4 Sep 
Dalwa Securities 
ii/liiWBSep 
Fkriltku Fanuc 
4 1/2% 1991 Sep 
Fulltsu Ltd 
51/2% mi 5CP 
Furukawa Electric 
53/4% 1996 Mar 
HHaenl CMde lm 
51/4% 1996 Sep 
Hitachi Credit Corp 
s % 1994 San 
1W Hitachi Lid 

53/4% 1994 Mar 
HMdoMMarCoLM 
51/2% RE Mar 
Honda Motor Co UB 
51/2% D97 Feb 
Honda Motor Co LM 
51/4% 1998 Feb 
Ito-Yofcoda Ca Lid 
6 % 1992 Aug 

ita-YafntoCaLld 
53/4% i993Aug 
jaccsCaLM 
71/7% 19WM0T 

J 5m%V9MMOr 

JiocoCoiJd^F^ 


2PMBT» 4371to 
II Feb 89 ven 332J0- 
24 Mar 45 541 3/5 
i3Jd<1 yersajo- 
171 SMarfd 929 3/5 

I Nov 79 y*n457J0- 
103 15 MOTH 504 2Q 

1 Sep 78 yen 447.10- 
m a ran 93 509 1/ 5 
IMm-E VHI470- 
1041/2 20 Dec 94 H3V5 

31 Dec 79 VHl 459-90- 
240 maturity in Vi 

5 janBi yen 4*9X0- 
201 1/2 21 Dec 95 few 

1 Jul 12 vm 68020- 
211 1/2 N Jun 97 472 1/4 
20 Aua 81 yen 282- 
94 SIWarM 3E4/5 

1 May 71 yen 14780- 
38 Aar U Mfl/e 
i Sen 74 »n 71 
30 Aug 91 lMV‘ 

1 Nov 79 yen 8! 

matuiTv 9341/2 
1 Aug 74 VTT510X0- 
15 Merit 4171/7 
U Dec II ven4K88- 
?Sy9» 52JV5 
1 Oct 13 vbi.SN- 


1» 1J4 


86 


*1*- 
8JM 86 

5.1J- 1JB 


465- 189 


*31 *04 
405- 84 


£44 86 


659 86 


MS *14 


*17 


97 


ur 

1791.10- 


2 Mr \m 


IN 


114 2X4 
6*71 2X4 
*30- 189 
281 U4 


97 


171 


sasp*^ 


1J1 121 


*34 XV 
2 80 LB 


*50 


7.19 60 


300 

SHO 


39 


5*9 

IS 


325 


340 


SIN 

320 


JVC Vidor Comp jam 


IE 


no 


SHI 

350 


161 


14 


175 


375 


MS 


113 


IU 


350 


M4 


134 


IN 


SU 

SN 


434 


SN 


140 


SN 

3M0 

IN 

IS 


IN 


5 % 1997M«r 

Kao Soon CoLM 
4 % IWJSep 

Kawasaki Steel Carp 
53/4% I9HMA- 
Kofticttu Ltd 
71/4% 1990 Jim 

■WBtaF* 

Kubota Lid 
63/4% 1991 Apr 
KvowoHakto Kogyu 
61/4% H97 Dec 
Manx Ca Ltd 
41/2% 1991 Jan 
Manx Ca Ltd 

4 % me Jan 
MatsusnfiaEl Worm 

71/2% 1995 NOV 
Niahuana Electric 
63/4% 1990 Nov 
MinetaaOLtd 
51/2% lTCSep 
MlnaltaCaneraCo 
71/4% 199SMar 
MhMHa Camera Co 

5 % 1996 Mw 
Mfis&btaN Coro 

63/4% 1191 Mor 
MlttuUshl Core 

6 % 1997 Mar 
JAflsuHsaJCera 

61/2% 1994 sip 
MH juMshl Efec Cara 
51/4% 1996 Mar 
Mitaubhhi Elec Carp 
51/4% 1995 Mar 
Mltvx RKHEMOie 

6 % 1992 Sep 

Mitsui Real Estate 
7)14% 19% Mrr 
Mcnda Manufacturing 
51/4% DM Mar (8> 

Nlhiata Engineering 
71/2% 1994 Mar 72 


vea 447189- 

23 Sea 94 47561/9 
1 jul 01 yen 44380- 
73 Sen 94 7111/4 
IS Jul 81 raffl- 
21 MarK 3281/3 
IFebE wn515- 
21 Septa 5571/4 . 

A 

™ 1*®T 

1 May 79 van 0*90- 
24 Feb B9 531 Sri 
lMarE y en 75960- 
30 Ft* 97 791 
NJixiD yen 164 - 
T7 Feb 98 9^4/5 
37 Jun 77 ven59L30- 
30AUOH 8561/9 
2 Jun 78 yen 90*70- 

20 Aua 93 10*410 
l NavN yen 38*70- 

21 Mar 95 4342/3 
10dS\ ven 487.10 - 
21 Marta 5154/5 
1 Jul 77 yen (4*60- 
H Feb 92 7503/5 „ 

18 Jan E yen2*4*M- 
JOMarE 27331/9 1588 

1 Od 77 yen 39*10- 


IJ7 UB 
384 185 


4X7- LX 


8*7 181 
1320 181 
4J7- 3M 


X4 


15 Sen 92 3441/2 

(Stall van 229 
25 Mar 96 241/4 _ 
30 Jim 75 yen 34870- 
maturlty 2913/5 


1 Apr 01 ven 619 - 
IS Fab 94 _ 


*24- 189 


IN 


7103/4 

19 Feb 74 yen 324X0- 
14 APT 91 245 
lFabO ven 72*70- 
19 Dec 17 7777/8 

1 Jul 74 yea46970“ 

31 Jai 91 SI 
1 Jult! van 74980- 
30 Jan 96 0X1/6 
SHovn van 590- 

20 Nov *5 4041/3 

30 Nov 75 yen 44980- 
19 Nov "0 3651/4 
17 Morn yen 467- 


482- 250 
*91 81 


*35- 1.13 


*94 1.13 
17.12 1J) 


280- 41 


121 


20 Santa 489 
4 NavN 


II 


IS 


YM42UD- 

20 Mar 95 4691/3 

1 Oct 81 yen 824X0- 
20 Mar 94 EM 2/2 
1 MOV 74 yen 38580- 
mahrtty 3U2/5 


*13- 184 


M"- 


121 maturity 


SN- 189 


1U 


115 


109 


142 


123 


5 HO 


nUuiar Electric 

SW4% 


SHO 


328 


115 


140 


IN 


.1/4% 1997 Mar 
Nitron Kokon 
61/2% 1994 Mar 
Nippon OU 
51/7% 1998 Mar 
Nippon Setkc 
71/4% lffl oa 
Htason Motor 
53/4% RHMar 
nis 3» iwd Cora 
I % RtaMar 
NmaEledric ind 

« % ivnsca 
RmaEkdilciM 

4 % 1494 Sep 
NIK: Electric ind 

51"Z TRdSep 
NvkLlne 
71/8% 19)4 Mor 

Ol ymeu) Optical 

61/4% W70ct 

Orient FfmmceCo 
1 % 1995 Sea 

Orient Finance Ca 

51/4% 1997 Mar 

wms? 

Alcan Ce Ltd 
61/4% 1991 Sep 
sacoOCeLM 
(5/1 % 1995 Sep 
Sank yu Electric Co 
11/4% W5Mar 
Sanyo Eleciric Co 
41/4% H91 Nov 
5aryo Electric Co 

5 % )9MN«y 

Secar-.Cf LM 

5 % 1998 Nov 
Sumhanu Electric 

51/2% 1997 Mar 
Samdamo Metal ind 

6 % 1992 Mar 
Sumitomo Metal Ind 

7 % 1495 Sep 
SumUomo Metal ind 

S l/l* IPW&sp 
T okyo Co 
73/4% 1795 Sea 
TokvuLcndCo 
73/4% 1994 Mar 
Toshiba 

71/4% 1994 S& 
TovDMenko Kalshc 
1 J/4% 1994 Mar 
YcmotaX 5ecur|tkn 
s % 1998 Sen 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bcw donwlmr 51.92 
I % 1995 Dec 
Rand Sck^an 0151 
61/2% 1)86 Mar 


ID 


101 


IS 


244 


2D 


190 


101 


150d79 yen 49*50- 
maturity 5452/3 
4janE yen S) - 
20 Mar 96 in 1/2 
i junta ven 394 - 
XMarfl 4091/3 
1 Od77 yenlSBJO- 
29 Sea 92 4141/5 
15 Jan 81 yanSKB- 
25 Mar 94 60S 
»JiX(1 yen 171*38- 
I) Mor 46 isc 
IS Jon 81 yen 327- 
25 Marta 1733/4 
5 Feb 87 twn 76580- 
25 Mar 77 8X1/5 

I Jilt (1 yeniSB- 
X Marta in 1/7 

II Apt 13 ven 464 - 
X Mor 9( 9981/2 
1 Dec 79 van 339 - 

1571/7 W Get « 371 1/7 
5 Apr Si yen 770 • 

87 1/2 34 Mar 98 7993/5 
17 Od BO ven398 - 
22 Mar« 4431/8 
I Sen 77 ven 47720- 
X5ePQ 4303/4 

1 Jut 79 yen 715- 
29 Sep 94 BZ3I/5 

2 Sea IT 251(44- 
moturttv n 87/* 
lAard yen 29050- 
25 Marta 351 3/5 
7 Dec 12 ven 1331 - 
24 Od 97 12521/3 
l Feb 81 von 47050- 
29 Sen 95 321 2/3 
1 Mor 1C ven *2720- 

9fl/2 25Marw H2I 

22 Jun (3 yen 2840 - 

« 23 Septa 29241/5 

1 Dec 16 yen 34550- 
B Sot* 71 2H1/9 
31 Jul N ven 549.10- 
29 Sen 95 5942/5 
1 An- 80 ven 63*20- 
N XMarfS 641 

1 Dec 74 yenZM- 

214 15 Nov 91 2001/1 

10081 yen 652- 

91 3 Nov 9* 4M 

XMayQ yen 2920 - 
123 1/2 20 Nov 98 3HS1/7 
li Mar E ven 435 > 
206tor 97 4481/3 

1 No* 74 yen 13980- 
20 Mar 72 1191*5 

2 Feb 81 yen 17170- 
14 N See 95 199 

lOdtl ven 29*10- 
UW * Septa 3107/5 
1 Dec 00 yen 220 - 
MM 22 Sep 95 2S52XS 

(Ate- 81 yon 309 JO- 
IN 26 Marta 3444/3 

l Nov 79 ven I9*20> 
1671/2 29 S«P 74 201/7 

1 Decs) yea 193- 
71 Mar 96 2X1/9 

3 Aua 83 yen 472 - 

23 Sep 90 4821/3 


ZL67 1J9 


7J1 TX5 
4X2- 187 


£68 A 


3063 291 
688 A 
17 JO £47 
1082 86 


*» X 


186- 187 
19JS £16 


102- A3 


1X1- 83 


1X8- XI 


HD 


746 


<787 187 
9J1 182 
85 


5JD- 


1182 85 


304 


145- 81 


17] 


1183 .98 


1J4- 1J5 


409- 1J4 
2*74 JJ4 


183 8) 


111 


1584 80 


□4 


*22- 114 
*11 114 
3X44 £14 
480- 180 
(81 188 
429- 188 


4 % 19(9 DSC 

CdC Control Dal 1*35 

cWJVfti 

(1/4% 19M0d 


107 matorttv 19 
UOCtU 

ffl^ngftrUY 3602/5 
441/3 maJuritv 1X3/4 


S2S 


OiesebroHti-Pim4lUBl Nov 09 

eSSThBdr: JS mo»rttTl*OT 

f hrnTbrnudi Piw 37X 15 Jen X 


*50 


IN 


IN 


325 


IX 


315 


SB 


IB 


120 


1( 


3H 


SIS 


in 


125 


11* 


313 


IN 


IB 


SB 


41/4% H34 DJC 
Chevron Oven 4*27 
5 % 1981 Feb 

□rvster Overs 1*11 
5 % 19(1 Feb 

Chrysler Over) 1360 
43/1% 19 NMoy 
C onti ftMfdTil 42.17 
51/2% RNMOT 
Crutcher Fin 27 J4 
03/4% I99S Dec 
Cummins lot Fin 14J5 

61/4% imod 

Cummins lm Fin 2785 
5 % IMAufl 

DanonCoraUH 
Sl/4% iTODee 
Dart industries 1*10 
__ 43/4% 1957 Aug _ 
*" 9» Deutsche Texaco 5JM 
5 % 1944 Mav 

DIctgptaM lilt 3*19 
51/2% 1983 Mar _ 
Dtotow Ftnonce IL90 
01/2% 1995 OC 
Dy mUwj i iwi Ini 0183 
91/2% 1995 Mov 
Eastman Kodak HA2 
41/3* 1981 May 
Eden lntom 2787 
5 % 1987 Mav 

EJ_ Intern 31 88 
43/4% 1M7DK „ 
E lectnm Memorl 29 JU 
51/2% 190 Dec 
Estortlne inf 2581 
d/4% msod _ 
Fed Dept Stores 2*39 
41/2% 1985 Dec 
Feddere Gnoifd2LT6 
5 % 1991 May 

Fl rastane Overs 3*H 

Ford imernCral?8l 

4 % 19(4 Mar 
Ford lldetn Fta 1739 

5 % IfNMar 
Gotoxy OR 10115061 

81/2% RH Jan 
GafMs«DtJ4aod3SX6 
a % 1994 Dec 
Gepem Etedr2*J7 
41/4% 1987 Jun 
Gcnesoa Wtarid 202 
51/2% T95IMor 
Glffen intern S3JB 
53/4% T9B4 Feb 
Gllietto Comp 1*93 
43/4% 1987 Dec 
Gfflrito Overs 1 1S2 

8 % Jan Mor 

Grace Wr Overs 17X5 

71/2% 1991 Jlhl 
Heimeridt Poyne 1732 
71/2% 1995 Oct 
TisBAnr inns2A57 
B % 19BSOd 
Honenmfl 0*11*33 

6 % 1986 Nov 
IV Overs Fin 30.93 

6 % rWAug 

IV Overs Fin 2381 
(3/4% TONSen 
im Stand ETcd ttH 
5 % IfNFeb 

Int Stand Ejjd l£*4 
31/4% T9NDCC 
ini Stand Eied 17.13 
61/4% 1909 Nov 


IX 


ZM 


97 


109 


92 


11J 


IN 


SB 


ITS 


112 


5» 


350 


SH 


IN 


150 


175 


115 


SB 


340 


515 


350 


SB 


SB 


SB 


IM 


SB 


maturity 1X3/4 
1 Aug 68 

maturity S 15 5/9 

maturity 1731/2 
1 Apr 69 

maturity SOS/7 

541/2 maturity S 36 Sri 
X Jun 72 

101/2 maurftv 5541/2 

1 May 49 

IB matariry IX 1/6 
1 Jul 73 

Hi/I motorify 5721/4 
1 Sep 73 

<3 1/2 motorify 119 
I No® 47 

95 15 Aar (4 Anita 

190 murSv 1291/4 

n sep B 

741/2 mat u rity 3291/2 
9*eoB 

maturity 502/9 
15 Mu* 49 
maturity 596 
1 Jan 73 

maturity 1X2/3 
1 0(373 

Ml/2 motorin' 1451/2 

(11/2 maturity 5X1/2 

991/2 maturity 3392/3 
ISJulM 

113 mdurtar 341 
IS Dec 72 

411/2 maturity 3471/4 
31 Dec 40 

171/2 maturity 1293/8 
10d71 

122 maturity SB1/2 
N Aar 74 

110 maturity 5X1/5 
7MOV01 

44 maturity 5W3/4 
U Dec 79 

IN maturity SB 
15 Jun 71 

1Z7 1/2 mahutty SCl/l 
l NavN 

Nl/2 maturity SX 
l Sea t) 

96 moturfly 1115/8 
X Jun 73 

(71/2 maturity 167 
1 Mar S3 

991/2 maturity 354 
1 Aua 67 

92 matwltv 1 57 1/3 
1 JunB3 _ 

98 matorttv (X 
15 April 

921/2 matartty 1573/4 

nafurOy IB 
I Jul 72 

maturity SIX 
lMavta 
maturity 1X1/3 
1 Apr 81 
matorttv 142 

XT# 152(79 

maturity 3043/4 



187 620 


22*37 


1A- IM 
<22- 284 
12X51 82 
023 AM 
4X44 *83 


*11- X44 


484- L79 


JS L9S 


4189 382 
17123 
2238 188 


*33- 384 


222 Jl 
2*42 271 
83- 184 


2b 18N 


1H8S 
J3- 367 


3084 S.U 


US *19 
1784 1JI 


2X14 SX 


143 


III 


122 


105 


*84- L59 
129 W 
6*4- L25 
4J8 125 
1187 *15 


HNIavTI 

ntafwnv 


22*5 *1* 


592/8 


1787 415 


lot TdOBtang 1782 
43/4% 1987 Oct 
Interamt Hotel MJ3 
7 % 190*Jim_ 

ise Fin HobUm 2422 
41/2% 19B4MQT 
tttSftsmtanUB 
61/2% 19(9 Jul 


Kaiser AknUnum 48801 Aud 69 


l5Aor7S , „ 
(91/2 motorify 5541/8 

941/1 mduritv S 134/7 
i Jan 47 

104 matorttv MUT* 
1 Feb 70 

Ml/2 U JUl IB 5 53 8/9 


5 % ISfflFWi 

KJddeWotterJW 
5 % I9*» Feb 

*tt uasr 
r«“ 

Ltv Intern N81 

5 % 1988 Jul 

Maine Midland 2580 

9 %n ?£2.™ 


94 


matorttv jms/h 
nSurhV 3315/9 
mdurflv *01/3 

ljQdBD 
IN 1/2 matortiY SXV4 

marwify SB3/B 


1184 *15 
4*95 
*47- *15 
OM *1* 
9J2 £77 


IB 


3J7 383 
i 1- A? 
1*7* .42 


(5 


II 


lSDvN 
matorttv IN 


2114 137 
42.N 586 


43/4% 1«7J« _ n 

Mamwtoal Mtae 50N 
0 % 1994 Jul 

McN GanKol72J0 
51/2% 1989 May 




...1% lftaDec 
Mitel Corn 31 J5 
7 % 1997 Dee 

Monvea Intern 20*2 
5 % W87Jun 

Monsanto Intern nJ6 
41/2% 19850a 
m Energy 3ZX0 
% IW Nov 
ija Oven 19.14 


125 


41/4% 1W7Jun 
Ndtovl Can5148 
53/1% 1987D4C 
Nlcnr Oven Fta OJ9 


132 


122 


H3/4% 1995 May 
~ icailJO 


Northern Tetecn 4i 
7 % 1997 Doc 

r'vixs? 3 ' 

Northwest I ah 4114 
9 % teHJul 

Owens llRnd5]486 
41/2% 1987 JuT 
Pan Ameri ran 7*84 
51/4% 19NSM 
Penoo F1nafEt»3lJ1 
■a 1/2% 1995 Dee 
PcroevJcEurepiaa 
* » kvok 

Penney Jc Inter 0.19 
PmteoC^dtaX! 

pUAK^ 

61/2% ItalDec 

RomadaCMdtai4*0 
61/4% 19(4 Nov 

RemPV ItojM 127 J8 
I % 1995 Dec 
RnWi tagre 25.16 

4 VI % lta7 Apr 
Reynolds Metate 2289 

5 % HK Jun 
5aasn InAatrM 14*7 


53/4% Wt/Oa 
SanOverwa22JM 
51/4% 199»Mor 


Son! 

51/4 — 

Searto (Rtom 5*55 




(euMi Calif Edll 

131/2% 1997 Ah 
S auMand Cara 4*16 
5 % IWJOi 

Saatimest Airl 2U9 
63/4% ion Jui 
Srodra-PtiygksOJi 
8 » 1994Dec 

S>efry Rand f?X3 


matorttv 5143/4 

matartto SO 1/4 

HI/2 matwlte 50 
. 1 Jan 70 

*61/2 matorttv 182 
X maturity 5157/0 

90 nuhrrtty SOT 1/2 
15 Mar 73 _ _ 
741/2 MtorRy INI/2 

mnturitv 3(5 
INovM 

matorttv 3X3 H 
IS Jun 73 

matorttv 5521/4 
1 Jun W 

maturity SU5/7 - 
1 Dec IB 
1071/2 motorify 3X1/2 

174 maturity 5241/3 

1447/2 moSrS 5292/9 
15 JirtBl 

IX matorttv 5241/4 
TFd>73 

127 nxrturify 3271/8 
lMavN 

781/2 motorify SU 
1 Dec 80 

X maturity 5X1/4 

HD 1/2 motofflv S 53 5/9. 

1 Arc 73 

Bltantetorth-.N 
105 mdu^IX 
B9 matorttv 558 

niNcnriwIte 5154 n 

1 May 49 

B matorttv 555 
3 Mm- (I 

Nl/2 motorify SU 

2 Jai 73 

94 matorttv 3X3/4 
31 Mor 49 

I111/2«mmv 5432/3 
X APT 73 

281/3 mAurtty 315 
I Jan to 

matorttv *451/3 

maturity *1(1/1 

moturSr 3X3/0 
1 Feb 73 

mat u rin' 5221/7 
1 JUllO 
M maturity 3477/1 
!3 Dec 79 

1011/2 molarity 5423/4 
15 Mar 74 


5*95 MlSI 


3281051 

31547 

33*73 


9582 


S0J* 1X2 


471- 389 
JIM Jl 
284. *21 


*81- 4M 


2J7- JS 


562- 329 


3384 

24*57 Ji 
» 388 


2*04 388 


17J9 *78 
16587 


5*73 385 


7*71 471 


1781 580 
2022 2X7 
14*29 


91 


2289 *95 


Itf 


IN 


10V- J6 
IX 986 
375- 2X8 


*» 


575 


*7 


IN 


SB 

S5D 


f» 


41/1% 

sww>J n SB 1 i? 

ii/4% 19(7 Jen 

T»«0<EWJI«j2UO 

JUSEm** 

7 % 1914 rai • 

TOei aff 

T T“fBSf l 

TricaraWIgteK* 
Bl/2% l«S«P 

uratr Finance X67 






Vancn Inti £jnL_ 
■1/2% lta6Mor 
Warner Lambert®* 3 
4 1/2 % TW7Apr ,„ 
Warner Lambert 1*36 
41/4% TtalApr 
Warner Lambert 3448 
41/2% 19NAH 
Xerox Cara*76 
5 % IBB Dec 


971/2 mturttv 357 

15 Apr a 

92 1/2 motorify Sill/*. 
IS Apt 79 

71 1/3 matorilv *Ml/j 
15 Jan 10 _ 

97 matortfr SJTJ/7 

1 Mar 61 

011/2 maturity S 30 1/6 

lAarii 

61 M Oct 95 5373/1 
1 DacN . . 

(0 iradurttv S4B 
30 Sep N 

711/2 ro^iW *217/4 

129 maturity 3521/2 

94 mSurity 5X3/4 

7S»83 

** ,n I nS-u 5347/8 

421/2 maturity 5X1/2 
1 Anr 73 

(51/2 motorify 3N 

ft Mra** *«W 
l May 49 _ 

92 maturity *29 

77 matorttv *«( 



— HIGHEST CURRENT YIELDS — 
On convertibles having a conversion .. 
p remi um erf less than 10%. 


.t \\^ L 

Kc [ifi‘ :: 

. 


SB" 


WffliBVm 

« r ™^ S .B80 

jpcoCDLId 
71/2% 1993 MOT 
Dynotedranj list 1183 
91/2% 19)5 May 
Sonkyo Etadric Co 

81/4% 1995 Maf 

ToroMankoKatsha 
73/4% 1994 Mar 
Sumttamo Metal Ind 
7 %.1995 


izia Qvtn Fta] 
(3/4* X 


iABNSv 

Etaevter-Ndu789 
13/4% 1 995 Mar 
EndaNvNN 
71/4% 1)92 Jun 
TakvaCa 
71/4% IffSSep 

Takyu Land Ca 
7X4% 1996 Mar 
Uvlr Fhmnce2*47 

7 % rw»*w. „ 

Thormo Button 3* 1 6 
7 % 1984 Jul 

Babcock Nederland 
7 % 1992 Oct 


1 Aua 82 

motiktty SXSta 

061/2 maturity IX, 

I Nov 88 " 

& 21 Mart* ' 

awtoritv 3122/9 
1 AnrN yen 62520- 
X Mar 95 648 

wax®; 

BBSSi-W™*- 

moSrtfy 6i2 


109 


iMoyN mm- 
9 Feb 95 hflxaj/4 
is Jun 7* Mil 1784- 




,_i% H89MOV 
Ho rtrrw ez l inti 4124 
9 % 1994 Jul 


rnd u rfly Ml^nl/5 
iDecN j»ai- 

xsvfi KSZrt 

l apt 81 vnXM8- 
24 Mar N 3444/5 
7SOPB3 
Rf 1/2 I5ta»to 5347/0. 

m^Slty 3X2/7 

8cas%f 

ESg 

j^otoiffy 3X1/4 


IX 986 
331*51 
167 If! ■ 
*84- 139' 
IJ4- 185 
1S5 2J4 

iU IM 
438 1.25 
7J9 228. 
*59 72 
4JB- 1X0 
*01 UB 
7J4 18i 


- r .. i-ta 


97 


HO 


in 


in 


*.»■*», 

320- 239 ‘ 

jy * x; 


t - t r. * 


U39 XZ 


37 JS 


Explanation of Symbols 


CM 

ECU 

EUA 

L 

DM 


ComklkBi Dates' 
BnxDmCmwv Unfl 
European unit of Account 
Poona Stcritae 
DautocheMarii 


HMD Norwegian Kroner -DM 


SDR 

T 

LFR 

5FR 

FF 


Saedai Drawing States 
Vtai 

LaxembMig Franc 
5wto Franc 
French Franc 


Option A price Calls 

Pula 

Sra Dec 

Era 

Dec 



AM Mr 220 


r 

% 

2 

23*01230 

5 

r 

5-M 

r 



696 

496 

r 


too 



r 

15 

23801 

240 

r 

lk 

r 

r 


to 


1394 

r 

96 

1003* 

w 

6k 

99b 

1-141 15-M 

1000* 

IDO 


6V6 

lk 

4k 

10024 

105 

ft 

3k 

a 

6V6 

OG let* 105 


496 

■ 2 15-M 

107.15 

110 


3k 

ft 

Sk 

187.15 

115 

% 

IU 

ft 

896 

Ammc 

20 

8u 

r 

r 

1-16 


71 


496 

r 

6-U 

2816 

30 


9-16 

aw 


28U 

35 

r 

9b 

r 


AmBmd to 

(W 

Bk 

r 

te 

5396 

» 

3k 

416 

r 


5396 

55 

l-U 

IU 

r 


5396 

M 

r 

k 

r 


Am co 

30 

10 

r 

r 


*096 

25 


7k 

1-M 


*au 

40 

l-U 

3U 

k 


4016 

*3 

l-U 

7-M 

r 

Sk 

Beal F 25 

r 

r 

r 

k 


30 


11-16 

r 


Bum For 40 

7-16 

r 

15-M 


3916 

45 

1-M 

IU 

r 


39b6 

» 


vs 

r 




9-14 

Vk 

k 

1596 

a 

r 

S-M 

r 



45 

4k 

596 

r 

1 VM 

*996 

SO 

k 

2k 

15-14 


49k 

55 

r 

1-M 

r 


Geastl 

20 

14 

r 

r 


3416 

25 

VU 

re, 

r 


34U 

30 

4k 

5k 

r 



to 


296 

r 


Deere 

25 

15k 

a 

r 


48k 

30 

11 

f 

r 


4096 

35 

• 

69b 

r 

n 

40k 

40 

15-M 

29b 

5-U 


tote 

45 


7 



EmrsEI 58 

r 

r 

1-M 

IU 

SB 

60 

3-M 

2k 

r 

3U 


C Tel 
4M 

eiitet 

449k 

44» 


1-16 

nt 

7-14 


7-16 


196 


92 


94 


385 2*4 
J5 12 


W. 


UNITED STATES AMERICA . 


II cn*ai» 
maturity attOI/S 

isean rad*m 
11 Jon 84 312/9 


7.10 54 
*72- 250 


179 


340 

IS 

325 

SB 

SN 

STS 

SU 

IN 

S« 

120 

325 


Addressoerapli I2B 
41/4% l9N May 
Alaska letereto 2163 
11/4% 1995 Dec 
AKoStandvdSOiX) 

91/2% 19940C1 
AAertccn COa 17JN 
43/4% IMfAOy X 

American Ernes 3333 
41/4% 1917 MCV IN 
American rwediCQ 4*21 
91/4% 1997 Mav 134 

American MaW 152X1 
6 % ITOApr 124 

American Toboce SSJ41 5 Mav 49 
51/4% 1988 Aug 275 matorttv SU 


t Dec 41 
matorttv SN 
XAPT81 
motorify 3421/2 
150d» 
maturity SX 

iMoyw 

maturity SB1/2 

IS May 73 
maturity SN 
UMoy 82 
maturity 1X1/5 
JOcita 

omtoriry 665/9 


3089 225 
781- 191 


X84 *29 
5X *52 


311- 1J9 


Amf Incorp 19.14 
S % 1987 Seo 
Anacht Inti Fta G24 
91/2% 1996 Jan 
Sangar Punta 32JD 
51/4% IfUJui 
Bankers Intern 3*U 
5 % 1984 Jun 

Barnett Overs 2524 
71/4% 1998 Aug 
aeahiee Faaas 57.14 
71/4% 199Q NOv 
Beatrice Faodi43J2 
61/4% 1991 Aug 
Beatrice Food) 3*71 
41/2% 1992 Sep 
Beal rice Food) 4£H 
47/8% 1993 Aug 
Stocker Energy <*JI 
81/4% 1995 Jul 

3raadwav-Hdt2*10 
43/4% 1987 Jun 
CamatioR Camp 19 J2 
4 % 1988 Jen 

Canter 0/13*41 


IS 


1 Jun 73 

711/2 motortty SB 1/4 
15 Jun 81 

19 matorttv 1X1/0 
15 Jon in 

85 1/2 malurliy 331 !»4 
I Dec 47 

144 maturity 1X2/7 
I Aug S3 

HQ 1/2 maturity ips/S 
1 Jui 71 

matorttv *171/2 
I Mar 72 

moturlly 1X7/0 
I Aor 73 

maturity IN 
1 Apr 74 

maturity S223« 
i Julia 

X matorify 1X7,% 
15 Jun 73 

811/2 maturity S411/2 
1 Aug 73 

91 maturity in 
31 Jd 70 


3X5- 781 
14981 850 


4073 1.91 


3034 lf| 
*16- *11 
1*14 3X 
*34- 539 


121 


84- *31 


HO 


111 


U2- *27 
*»■ *29 


4*47 *34 
*89 *« 


NEW YORK fAPI— 
The following quo to - 
Hons, supplied tty ttta 
National Aasoclation 
of Secwrttlea Deal- 
ers, inc, are Ihe Prtc- 
i eg at ettiidi these 
securities could have 
been sold (Net Awl 
Value) or bought 
(value aim safes 
charge) Friday. 


Bid Ask 
ICalvIn Bullock: 
AogGI 11.97 1108 


Bid I 
Acorn f 31.02 

ADV 21J7 

Afvtwra 17.11 

AIM Funds: 

CvYkf 1157 1433 


Grimy 
HIYId 
Summit 
AllanTc 
Aloha F 
A BlrthT 
AE»Gtti 


1*49 14X3 
10X4 11,19 
587 
2*15 2530 
2589 27 JS 
lk» 1*23 
15.11 NL 


American Funds: 


A Bo! 

Arrtcp 
A Mutl 
Band 
Fd inv 
Grertti 

In com 
ICA 
N Pen 
TaxE 
Wsh Ml 
Arner General : 

COP Bd .687 
Enlrn 
HI YW 
Mun B 
Venfr 
Cmstk 

Exdl 

Fd Am 
Grew 
Hatin' 

Pace . 

Provld 
A GihFd 
A Hems 
A Invest 
A inv in 
Am Mad 
A NtGHi 
A Ntlnc 
Affleoy 
Anofvt 
Am line 


MLPS IZOO, 
171 982 
1*09 16X9 
12J7 1*52 
11J4 lZftJ 
14.11 1 Sl 42 
HUH 11X0 
11JH 12JM 
*81 ?J4 
9X3 9.90f 
987 1*79 


Fund 
Gnvm 
HI Yld 
rncom 
OPtn 

, Ten Mo 
[ColuFttc 
Co hi Gth 
Cwlth AB 
Cwtih CO 


7Ji, 
1*16 17X6 
TOLAS 1070 
17.29 1*15 
3287 35 . 05 
1427 1SX0 
4786 NL 
1580 I4J9i 
3080 NLI 
isL/0 Iran 
2*07 21.93: 
5 lB7 6J3 
9.99 KL93| 
*01 NL, 
1183 ML 
11XO NL, 
2*34 NL] 
5.94 *51 
1920 2187 
686 784 
137 JB NL 
9X0 ML 


482 481 
1493 1683 
1781 19X6 
15X8 1*92 
1X6 NL 
1421 NL 
14X9 NL 
1*08 NL 


Stock 
BLC Gl 
BLCInc 
Bata Inc 
Bata inv 
Brae Gth 
Brae Hill 
Berger Group: 

100 Fd 20.95 NL 

101 Fd 15JT7 NL 

Boston Co: 

CanAp 2726 NL 

Gvtlnc 1084 NL 

SttGln 1983 NL 

BotfFFd 12X31080 

Boll* Beta- Ca: 
CtaffG 16X3 NL 

EaulfV 1189 NL 

Galen 14X6 NL 

Calvert Group: 

Equity 1981 NL 

inco 1464 NL 

Social . 17-37 NL 


BulICk 

Condn 
Dlvld 
HIWC 
Month 
Nt WS 
TxFr* 
COpTNT 
Cardnl 
CenfGr 


19X4 2081 
9J« 1031 
3X3 *75 
1L7D 12X1, 
1*97 11.99 
1*33 1189 
947 1QJJ5 
1*12 NL 
1*31 13X5 
1404 1534 


Chancellor Group: 
NDk 1476 1583 

TdxM 19X7 208* 

Cnt SIM 1*26 NL 

Chart Fd 225T NL 

Chp Dir 1*2B NL 

Chestnut 4837 NL 

CIGNA Funds: 

Grwtfl 1*40 1686 

HIYId 9X0 1059 

Ineorn 683 738 

MunIB 783 780 

Colonial Funds: 
CpCsh 47X5 4887 


1*77 1585 
10X6 11X5 
7X2 8.11 
*M 7X1 
933 1020 
2441 26X8 
1284 NL 
2*91 NL 
1X0 181 
.186 3.12 


Camaosito Group: 
Band 10X7 NL 

Fund UJP NL 

. Tax 6X7 NL 

fConcord 2639 NL 
Cxnsiet G 2452 NL 
Cant Muf 789 NL 
Copiev 6.13 NL 
Ctrv Cap 1781 1839 
Dean Witter: 

DvGtfi nun NL 


□IvGt 
HIYId 
IndVal 
NtfRsc 
Tax Ex 


12X1 1X13 
1*28 15.11 
1*961X71 
(XI 9.11 
982 1033 


Delaware Group: 
Decal 1675 1831 
Detaw 23XO 25X8 
Oelch 7.75 8X7 
T* Fr» *73 7JB 
Della 1631 1783 
DPStCOP 1785 NL 
DepstTr 1778 NL 
Dir COP 1.10 NL 
DodCx Bl 2731 NL 
DadCx SI 2413 NL 
Drex Bur 17X7 NL 
Dreyfus Gn>: 

A Bnd 1X14 NL 
Dreyf 1530 1672 


Levee 
GwthOP 
Soi Inc 
Tax Ex 
TTirtf C 
Eaai Gth 


1976 21X0 
11.96 NL 
783 NL 
1189 NL 
737 NL 
H89 1X12 


EHSIk 
Grwth 
HIYId 
Inc Bos 
invest 
SeEat 
TerxfA 
VS 5ol 


13X7 1474 
7JH 7X5 
472 5.16 
894 977 
.US 934 
2453 2*47 
1283 1482 
1536 1679 


Ettorstodt Group; 


Ctiem 

EnaRs 

Survey 

EngUdl 

lEvrpm 


1286 13.18 
13L421XS7 
1*11 19J9 
2133 NL 
4416 


NL 


BW Ask 
EvrwTII 1530 NL 
Frm BG 1489 NL 
Federated rands: 

Am Ldr 1131 il.ee 
Exdl 3451 NL 
GNMA KU1 NL 
HI I cm 11,93 1X74 
Inca 1007 NL 
Short 1*08 NL 
Tx Fra 9.04 9X7 
US Gvt *23 8X3 
FidHIty Group; 

Asset 24X2 NL 


Band 

Canon 

Contfd 

Detny 

Ea Inc 

Eject! 

Fradm 


Mun Bd 
Fidel 
Gvt sec 
Hllncn 
HI Yld 
U Mun 
Merc 
Purlin 
5efEn 
SeiFin 
ScIHIt 
SelMfl 
SolTch 

SefUfti 
Thrlff 
Trend 
FkfuCop 
Rnandai Pres: 

Band 688 HL 
Dyna 10-0 NL 
FndTx 1412 NL 
Indirst 457 nl 
I ncom *91 NL 
WrldT 876 9X7 
Fst investors; 

Bnd Ap 1417 1538 


*57 NL 
5X66 NL 

1282 NL 

1283 
2*71 NL 
4X59 NL 
12X6 NL 
3784 39.17 

475 NL 
2001 NL 
933 NL 
B81 ML 
11.16 NL 
*00 NL 
1X47 1389 
1182 NL 
1045 10X6 
1*38 1471 
1982 2033 
7419 1452 
25X62418 
13831411 
989 NL 
3781 NL 
1907 NL 


Dhea 
Grwtn 
incom 
Intisec 
Nat Res 
90-10 
Op In 
Tax Ex 
Flex Fa 
44 WlEa 
44 wall 
Foster 
Fnd Gth 


1985 2083 
1134 1X39 
463 735 
1X871447 
835 889 
1388 15.19 
631 470 
8X9 937 
1186 NL 
1183 1283 
19X9 NL 
476 7.14 
*33 *83 


Founders Group: 
Grwth 1033 NL 

incom 1472 NL 

MulOl 1184 1202 

sped 3121 NL, 

FronkUn Group: 

AGE 3J6 382 

DNTC 2436 2416 


Grwth 
NY Tax 
Option 
Uflls 
incam 
US Gov 
Copit 
Equft 
CoTTx 
Fd afSW 

Funds Inc: 
Cmree 
ingfll 
Pilot 
SunbJt 
QITHY 
GT Poe 
Gar* op 
Gan Elec Inv: 
EHtlTr 2407 
ElfnTk 


1182 12X4 
9.93 1034 
*00 733 
S3* 689 
XD7 233 
7JM 735 
1X35 1439 
409 457 
6X1 6X8 
1449 1782 


10X9 11X0 
984 1009 
1418 1533! 
1585 1733 
10.17 NL 
KZJ NL 
IS81 NL 


1080 



s*s 

545 La 
Gen see 
GinMEr 
Grth ind 
GrdPkA 
Ham HDA 
Hart Gth 
Hon Lev 
HeroM 
Homemv 
Hot Man 


35X8 
10X4 NL 
13X9 NL 
3464 NL 
2534 NL 
1938 21.10 
635 684 
1617 NL 
4*53 NL 
248X1 NL 
980 NL 
NL 


Hutton Grow: 

Band 1083 NL 
Emero 12X8 NL 
, Gwtn 1536 NL 
list Grow: 

Grwth 458 7.19 
Incom 3X3 387 
, Tret Sh HUM 1087 
Industry *19 NL 
Int invsl 15X6 17.11 
Inv indie 1X4 NL 
7flV Bo 1 IL59 U30 
Investors Grow: 

IDS Bd 438 495 
IDS DIs 474 930 
IDS Grt 19X7 20.71 
IDS HIY X92 412 
IDS ND 11.12 1181 
IDS Proa 8078X9 
Inv MH 1L54 1115 


MLlLoomls Say tee; 

Canlt 2S8S NL 
^ Muf 1*64 NL 
(Lord Abbott: 

Afflltd HMD 1080 
ana ati mg 1137 
Dev Gl 1422 U.17 
Incom X09 X33 
, ValAp 933 1030 
Lutheran Bra; 

Fund 1431 1506 
incom SX7 *92 
MiPil 494 731 
, US Gov 189 936 
iMoss Ftooncf: 

InTrB KLll 1080 


IDS TX 
inv six 
Inv Sef 
Inv Ver 
inv Rash 
ittef 
Ivy Fd 
UP Grth 
UP Inca 
Uanus 


X42 3X0 
2237 23M 
782 132 
1139 11JH 
6X3 703 
1415 NL 
1493 NL 
1487 1637 
806 *76 
1388 NL 


palm Hancsc*: 

Band 1405 1537 

Grwth 1157 1485 
US Gvt 433 mu 
Tax EX 932 HUQ 
ttcmifmn 81 nl 
[K emper Fundi: 
CoUfTX 1X15 1272 


incom 

Grow 

H) Yld 
■titiFd 
Man B 
Optn 
Sjamm 
Tech 
Tot R1 
US Gvt 


*29 882 

15X9 17.18 
1*34 1109 
14X6 1682 
789 *39 
12X5 1X83 
7785 3033 
1532 1453 
1587 1733 
*76 9.13 


Keystone Mass: 

Cus Bl 15X9 NL 
Cus B2 1930 NL. 
Cus B4 834 NL 
Cus JCI 907 NL 
Cue K2 908 NL 
Cus SI 2X00 NL 
Cus S3 10JKI NL 
Cut 54 809 NL 

Interat *32 nl 
T axFr 7X9 NL 
Mass 1413 15X4 
LettBMas 18X6 NL 
LehCap 2050 NL 
1XW9* 1183 NL 

LeMnaton Gr»: 

Cp Ldr 1X26 1454 


GottHd 

GNMA 

Grow 

Resh 

Undnr 


455 NL 


1101 

2*32 

14X6 


1X0) 1405 
MX1 1584 
9X1 10. 15 
1177 1X77 
1532 1682 
1532 14X1 
1287 1385 
9.1 1 986 
7 29 SX0 
806 8X9 

34X5 NL 

Merrtll Lynch: 

BttSlC 13J9 142S 

Cap it 2087 2200 

Enu Bd 11.12 1188 


MIT 

MIG 

MID 

MCD 

MEG 

MFD 

MFB 

MMB 

MFH 

Socl 


HI Inc 
HI Git 
InTrm 
UMaf 
MunHI 
Muni In 

PacFd 
Phnlx 
ScfTch 
Sal Vat 
Mia AM 

Mmhi 

MSB Fd 
Mut Ben 
MdIGvt 


*W 883 
1030 10X3 
7433 1084 
988 900 
*90 90S 
683 732 
1401 1506 
1103 1207 
9 JO TOXO 
1385 14X9 
781 831 
414 471 
3180 NL 
1X86 1X15 

nun nl 


Mutual of Omaha: 


Amer 
Grwth 
inuxn 
Tw Fra 
Mitoual 
Muf Sir 
NoessT 
Mat Avia 
Naf ind 


937 nl 
633 476 
SXS 9J8 
912 1038 
1449 1479 
5182 NL 
61X1 NL 
1*32 NL 
1331 NL 


Nat Securities: 

Baton 1250 i486 


Band 

CnTxE 

Grwth 


Incom 
Stack 
Tsar Ex 
TotRe 
Folrtd 
Not Tele 


. X75 
1132 0.14 
10X7 1139 
7J0 7 SB 
707 7X2 
W 1008 
*28 *74 
.432 601 
10.18 1139 
1414 1411 


Nationwide Fds; 
NatFd 1*12 MJ4 
NatGth 831 9X2 
NatBd 907 901 
NELHtt Fund: 

EauK 21X9 tU6 
Grwth 24J5J 2455 
Incom 14X2 1133 
Rel Ea 2133 
TaxEx 683 6M 


7-* ML [Neuberaer Berm: 


Enrav 

Guard 

Ltety 


1933 NL 
4033 NL 
408 NL 


ManM 
Portn 
NY Mun 
Newt Gt 
Newt Inc 
MTchOlO 
NE InTr 
NEInGt 
NavoFd 
NY Vent 
Nuveen 
Dmeao 
One wm 


Bid Ask 
618 NL 
1484 NL 
106 NL 
3232 NL 
*05 NL 
2452 NL 
1187 NL 
11X0 NL 
1733 NL 
709 *63 
739 NL 
1X36 NL 
21X3 NL 


DPPenhelmer Fd: 
Direct 2732 2U6 


Eainc 
Oppen 
HI YW 
Ootn 


Taroet 
Tx Fra 
AIM 
Time 
STC Sec 
Param M 
PaxWtd 
Perm So 
Perm Mu 
PermPrt 

Philo 


780 *30 
9.99 1032 
1932 20X1 
2417 26X2 
2202 3407 
20X82200 
783 709 
2407 2631 
1454 1509 
3473 37 JS 
1402 1532 
11X9 NL 
984 NL 
*31 NL 
12X8 NL 
1*13 1107 


Phoenix Series; 

Baton 1105 1306 

CvFd 2*28 2216 

Grwth 1*X8 1692 

HIYW 906 10X0 

Stock 1536 1479 

PC CP 1409 

Prior im Grp: 

Plto Fd 1203 13X2 

Mdg C &TS 6X6 

Mas In *07 *70 

Pioneer Fund: 

Bond *05 987 

Fund 2236 3433 

II Inc 1730 1801 

III Inc T2X9 1307 

Plan Inv unaea:< 
pmmd 1*31 nl 

PracMff 2200 NL 

Price Fends; 

Grwth 1534 XL 

Gth Inc 1332 NL 

incom *27 NL 

Inti 2204 NL 

N Era 18X1 NL 

N Hortz 19X1 NL 

T* Fra *55 NL 

Pro Services: 

MedT 1138 NL 

Fund 1QJ1 NL 

rncom 880 NL 

Prudential Boche: 
Equity 14211534 


GvtSc 
HIYId 
HYMu 
Op I kto 
Dually 
Rich 
Pro SIP 


9-72 902 
1*19 1003 
1X55 1419 
1587 1670 
1460 15X6 
9X3 NL 
1408 153b 


Putnam Funds; 


Conv 

COITx 

CWH 

Intec 

Int Ea 

Geora 

Grwtn 

Health 

HI YW 

incam 

Invest 
NYTxE 
Optn 
Tax Ex 
Vis to 
. Vavoa 
Rambw 


1532 1474 
1X71 14J9 
22X4 

1385 1477 
1*66 2039 
1486 1634 
7201 1X89 
19.12 2*90 
1738 1*64 
471 730 
1101 1X91 
1432 1503 
1X70 USB 
218! 2238 
19.90 3135 
1934 2103 
411 NL 


BW Aik 
RactITx 1448 1583 
SFT Eat 1402 1534 
Safeco Secur: 

Eagft 1084 NL 

Grwth 2088 NL 

Inco 1339 NL 

Mimic 11X8 NL 

StPoul Invest: 

Ccpll 1419 1*10 

Grwth 16)2 17.15 

1OC0 9.73 10-35 

Sped 2*13 NL 

Scudder Funds: 

Com St 1*10 NL 

oevrt 45.97 NL 

CaoGr 1505 NL 

incom 11X7 NL 

im Fd 20-77 NL 

MMB 7.77 NL 

Security Furxfe: 

Action *19 

Bond 
Equtv 
invert 
Ultra 

Selected Funds: 

Am Shs 934 NL 

_ Sol sra 2X71 nl 

Selletnan Grow: 
CtwFd 1404 1*14 

CittStfc 1434 1535 

Comun *97 900 

Growth 734 835 
. in» 1102 ruts 

sentinel Grow: 

Scion 935 1*11 

Bond 631 479 

Com S 17.13 1*72 

, Grwth 1701 19X6 

SOCualD 3409 NL 

Sentry 2*88 3700 

Sheerson Funds: 

Aopra 1703 1*77 

HIYW 1908 2008 

MMun 1330 1400 

Stttrm D *81 NL 

Sierra Gt 1*18 nl 

Sbhna Funds: 

Capil 1287 1X74 

inco 781 831 

to Vest 7X4 *35 


BM Ask 

P’empfeton Grown: 


1*73 1133 
37X6 
9-75 10X6 
1204 I4JK) 
1136 1X35 
*23 NL 
1X65 1303 
2281 NL 


Spa n 
Trust 
Vcni 
SC Eatv 
SB l*Gr 
SoGen In 
Swininc 
Sever In 


State Bond Grp: 

Cam 5t *01 457 

Divers 434 693 

Praora 9.94 1006 

StFrm Gt 11X5 NL 

SIFrm Bl 1459 NL 

.StStreet Inv: 

Exch 8*20 NL 

Grwth 55.90 NL 

Invest 7*71 7708 

Steadman Funds: 

Am Ind *90 NL 

ASSOC 100 NL 

invest 1JO NL 

r OCpon 783 NL 

Stem ROD Fds: 

Baton 23X6 NL 

Band 8X9 nl, 

etc 00 2906 NL 

Stow 2X76 NL 

ShlSpI 1734 NL 

StnT* 730 NL 

Unfv 2088 NL 

SlratCaP 8X0 9.18] 

Strctinv 1105 1208 

Strut Gth 1*46 NL 

Strong In 1482 nl 


Fran 
Glottal 1 
Grwth 
^ World 
FTrn* Con 
TrosNew 
(Trev Ea 
Tudr Fd 
path Century: 

Grwth 16JD4 NL 

Solecl 2*99 NL 

Ultra 933 9X1 

USGv 9704 NL 

USAA Group: 

Grwth 1*90 NL 

inco 103! NL 

Sttil 1*56 NL 

TxEH 11X5 NL 

TxElt 1108 NL 

. TxEStt 1035 NL 

709 *28 [Unified Mpmnt: 

--- 9.11 Aeum 708 NL 

10X7 11X6 Gwfh 1736 NL 

1*64 11X3| Inco 1X33 NL 

„ Mull 1236 NL 

(United Funds: 

Accm 1*18 11.13 

Band 582 403 

InfGttl l*T7 J906 

Can Inc * 

FMUC 
HI tnc 
Incom 
Muni 
NwCcnt 
ScEna 
Vonp 
GBT 
Prspet 
USwGaW 
Bend 
Fund 
Incom 
Lev Gf 
„ Sol Sit 
n/ance Ekchwae: 
Code f 6420 

DBStf 4144 

Overt 6901 
ExFd/ 10809 
ExBsf 8*40 
FldEf 58X8 
_ SeFldt ixn 
[Vanguard Group: 
EkPlr 4234 NL 

ind Tr 2005 NL 

IntPort 

UEPort 
GNMA 
ivesf 
More 
MwHY 
Musnt 
Muim 
Mu La 
ODlv 1 
ODIv II 
QDvIH 
ShrlTr 

Wei HI 

weiifn 
iGBnd 
HlYBd 
wndsr 

Venturi n 
WailSt G 
Wain Ea 
Wstgrd 
wiic tnc 


1*93 1105 
1002 11.93 
1429 NL 
1005 10X6 
1632 1498 
409 NL 
18X7 19X5 


StritoT 
SunOmi 
fta* Mod 


1*99 NL 
1X81 1402 
1401 1419 


1303 15.11 
2904 3X72 
1182 15.10 
1303 1424 
*30 456 
. *185X6 
1139 1234 
2059 2280 

nl 

t» St 

11.93 NL 
1X94 NL 

J-U NL 

2133 NL 
1736 NL 


2*00 NL 
3*61 NL 
,809 NL 
18X9 NL 
'J-fl NL 
J.J3 NL 
1416 NL 
1*66 NL 
9X3 NL 
17.17 NL 
JM NL 

*79 NL 
1208 NL 
1X13 NL 
788 NL 
*94 NL 
1303 NL 
11.11 TXI4 
932 10X2 
2005 NL 
1100 1200 
3X9 NL 


Mte 

5W 

41* 


3 

9k 

2!m 

7-16 


5% 
2% 
*k 

15 4*k 4% 

20 3-f* 11-16 
2* r 3-16 
M 7 7V. 

15 21-16211-16 
20 1-36 to 

10 SU r 
IS 7-M 
20 1-16 


GtabMr 10 
I1H U 
Horour 30 
4DM 35 
40% 40 

4M* 45 
Kanett 15 
I9tti 20 
Ifttl 25 
LTV 
17V» 

17% 

Mlttt 
151k 
iste 

Nafumas 10 
IS 
» 

25 
30 

Pfizer 3Z«k 
3*9k37Vk 
3Cta«M 
3616 30 
361k 35 
3«lk 40 
361b 45 

Ph Mor 50 
63K 55 

eJV. 60 
63ta 65 5-M7M-I6 

B* 70 r lk 

PrtmeC 169k V. r 

1M2M r M 

16V)2m r W 


1-H 5-16 


17 

12 

6V 

Ita 

396 

% 


196 

9-16 

2196 

17 

1116 

79k 

3 


W 

5-14 


196 

to 

1-M 

1396 

9 

396 


71* 

iVi 

196 

9k 


m 

59k 


1-M 

Ik 


9* 

7V6 


3-14 

I 

3k 

6 

Uk 


American Exchange Options 


For the Week Endiig Sqptember 9, 1983 


Opttan&orfce Colls 


Puts 


M< 96 

1 3V6 

1-16 IV14 
r 5-16 


Prime o 20 
PrtmeC U 
im 20 
IM 23 

SFelnd 30 12 r 

3196 25 616 716 

3196 30 1 13-16 39k 

31% 35 1-M 11-16 

Sedco is am 

4296 4Q T t 
42M 45 Hr r 
St Cal M r 796 
3796 31 2% 3M 

3796 40 1-M 11-14 

3716 45 r 96 
SlOOh 40 1716 17k 

5796 45 1296 I2fh 

5796 fl 76 IH 
5796 55 M 5 
5796 48 16 25-M 

Totes 20 9 ftti 

2*16 25 4 516 

M • 5M » 

2816 35 1-M 11-14 

USHome 17V) 1-16 96 
1496 W r 496 
1496 15 16 196 

1496 28 1-14 5-U 

Vetera 20 996 r 

«h 25 496 596 

2016 30 k 2V6 
2Blh 35 r 16 
M 4 S 5-14 
WMtkr 21 496 516 

2996 30 T-M 196 

2996 35 r 96 
Oct Jm Od Jen 
MMIdS 118 Ilk 13 
11904 1282 U-M 4k 
11904125 15-16 3te 
11904 130 3-M 196 

Aetna 30 r 716 
3616 35 2H2IS-M 

3*96 40 16 15-14 

3696 48 r 5-14 

Am Cva 48 r r 
5696 45 12 r 

5*96 SQ 7 8W 
5696 SS 3k 596 
5496 60 1 3k 

Am Esp 3* 4k 6k 
3796 40 11% 3 


Ub 

1-14 

4 

9 


96 

596 

r 


IM 

596 


k 

216 

JV6 


416 


3796 45 
3796 SO 
379k 45 
AmEsa3396 
3796 369k 
379k 40 
37164396 
37964996 
37k SO 


k 

16 

5 

796 

4 

296 

te 

k 

3-16 


M 

1V6 

316 

k 

3 


4k 


Am Hem 48 7 

45 2k 
SO 3-16 


15-M 

3k 

9k 


BaiteLm SO r 
5696 60 196 

Hurrah 40 1396 

5314 45 10 

539* M 59* 

53% 55 lk 

5396 40 T-M 

C Tel 15 0 

21 20 Ik 

23 S r 

23 30 r 


1-16 

k 


10k 

4k 

316 

Ik 


V14 

96 

2k 


96 

3-M 


Ootfon g, price Calls 


k 

3k 


35 

CrZai aa 
28k 35 

OerfK 65 
a 78 
a 7i 
Die Ea 90 
10116 95 

i am too 

tom no 

10196 no 
10196130 
10196140 
□teney SS r 
5996 tf 13-lt 
59M 65 ll-U 

9996 75 Vk 
5994 10 r 

du Pnl 40 1496 

506 45 M 
54V. 50 5V6 

54k SB 1 9-16 
PlfOi24M 516 


12k 

1096 

6k 

2 

7-16 

3-M 

1-M 


1496 Ik 

1196 396 

6k 816 

3k r 

196 r 

M r 

8 96 

r 29-14 


It 

496 
- 3 


k 

2k 


4496349* 1 

4496399k r 

Goadvr 25 SU 
38 20 196 

38 35 3-16 

GouM 30 596 

3596 35 1 11-M 

3516 40 9b 
as te 45 r 
Grayed 20 196 

21U 25 96 

21k 30 I-M 

Gulf O 35 r 
41k 40 3 

41k 45 k 

Houdil 20 11 

31k 25 6 

31k 30 196 

3TM OS 16 
Hutton 40 696 

4696 45 316 

4696 SO lit 
46k 55 7-1* 

Httno 32 1596 


116 

9-U 

296 

06 

16 

7k 

396 

Ik 


5k 

rvx 


11-16 

r 


7-U 

T96 


6k 

296 

96 

*k 

•k 

39k 

296 


2k 

596 


Lilly 40 r 
6116 65 11-M 

Menu 27k 17 

4fk37k r 
41k 43k 216 

41k 47k lb 
41k 25 1996 

41k 28 1296 

41k 35 7 

41k 48 39b 

41k 45 17-M 

41k 50 9-M 

41k SB 
41k 60 
MesaPt 10 
1516 15 

15k 20 

Motrla 90 

137k 95 
137k 100 
137k 110 
137k 120 
IJ7U.130 
137k 140 
137k ISO 
Ph#6» » 

96 30 


5k 

2k 


196 

1 


k 

2k 

6k 


* 
5k 

396 
2k 
k 19* 

k 96 

6 *k 

Ik 2k 

3-M 13-14 

49k * 

44k 6 

38k r 

28k r 

Ilk 24 

10k 18M 

5k 12 

Ik 696 


1-M 

5-M 

196 

4k 

8k 


1-M 

k 

lk 

299 

796 

13k 


116 296 


Option * price Colts 


Pitney 32k 96 

30 25 5¥» 

30 30 1 9-16 

30 35 4b 

Prac G SO 6 


3 1 3-lb 
IM 


55k 60 

55k 65 

Sytnvn 25 
2596 30 

TRW 
71 
71 

Tandy 
419b 
419b 
4196 
4196 
4196 
4196 


5-16 

Ik 

SU 

* 


“3 

70 

r 

JM 

r 

r 

n 

HA 

r 

La Poe 25 

316 

r 

«% 

r - 

80 

3-16 

r 

r 

. r 

2496 

38 

I>U 

196 

r 


38 

7* 

r 

5-16 

1 

MAC OM 20 

794 

6 

Mr 

• “ m ZZ . • 


TA 

5Vft 

IM 

» 

2796 

25 

r 

r 

4b 

|* 1 _ . • V 

43 

l-1o 

TA 

4H 

SM 

2796 

30 

IU 

2k 

r 


50 

7-14 

m 

0 

•Ob 

2796 

35 

r 

ik 

r 

r _ ^ 

59 

3-T6 

11% 

m» 

r 

2794 

40 

r 

11-M 

r 


60 

1-16 

4% 

17N» 

r 

Matte! 

18 

5-M 

11-M 1 15-M 

71* '■• .. • 

65 

1-M 

Ol 

r 

mo 

Ik 

15 

1-16 

U 

6tt 

Mh -rfT-- 

30 

816 

•Ur 

r 

r 

N Disf 

25 

2k 

3 

r 

k i. 

35 

Jfe 

4 

3-M 

Vo 

27k 

30 

k 

11-M 

r 

r ■■ 

40 

Mr 

10% 

r 

r 

NAtadO 20 

6 

1 

r 

6 - 

60 

11* 

r 

1-M 

r 

25% 

OPU 

28 

k 

■ 

r 

• -J 


70k 65 
7096 78 
2096 75 
U S St 20 
2996 25 


69n 

3 

1 

10 

496 


216 

10 


k 

146 


k 


2*46 30 13-14 29-14 13-M 

wm Lm 25 2% 396 5-M 

27k 30 k 17-14 r 

27k X 1-14 r r 

WhCUNA II M M k 
Ilk IS 3-M k r 

Wtoetna 40 8 r r 

47 45 3k 496 15-14 

47 58 16 296 396 

47 58 k 15-M r 

Nov Peb NOV Feb 

A M F 15 116 r k 

14 20 k 

A M ft 25 r 

10k 30 296 

30k 3S 16 

30k 40 4b 

ASA 55 1316 

47k 40 ra 

47k 68 4 

47k 70 316 

47k 75 196 

47k 00 11-14 

AmCan 35 *k 


9-14 

796 

4k 

2k 

196 


199 


12 

8k 

5k 


15-M 

ZW 

5 


48 

45 

50 

40 

45 

50 

15 

20 

25 


4396 
4396 
436. 

Avnot 
43 
43 

Bally 
2396 
2316 
2396 
Cetera 39 
41k 40 
41k 45 
41k 50 

Can Ed 25 
Dr P*p ta 
1396 15 

13k 20 
Ef Po» IS 
23k 20 
Bk 25 
Fleeter 22k 
3496 30 


2k 

8k 


Ik 

frll 

496 

296 


8k 

4 

1 

k 

7 

3k 

1 

5-14 


296 

8 

496 

Ik 

96 


lfr-ll 

396 


344 11-M 
M* JM4 


2k 

lk 

5-14 


96 

196 


7-M 13-14 
k k 

9 r 

4k 416 
96 96 

14 6 

7 8k 


7-M 1 1-M 


Ootion & prior Calls Put* 


3496 35 

369b 40 
3696 45 

FkmCki 18 

1) M 


gcao sm 
12962H6 7 

3»6 00 4k 

3m 31962 13-M 
32k 3*96 196 

SCAB 
3296 35 
3296 40 
g e o 10 
T2Mr 15 
Go6JHg 10 
Uk 15 
14k 20 

Groce - 40 
OM 45 
4(k SO 
SS 


396 Sk 1 15-14 r 

.116 3k 4k - r 

9-U 1 15-M r r 

196 29k k 13-M 

3-M 1344 4k 4k 


Ilk 


296 

96 

296 

k 

«k 


296 


1 r 
416 1-M 

396 13-M 
k 1 5-M 39h 

196 r r 

4k 496 13-M 

Mb 296 r 

k r r 


Hiked En 23 1 15- U 296 Tk 


.2596 » 


4k 


2k 

4k 

lk 


11 


2k 

1AU 


196 


29b 


96 

9-M 

2 


396 


M 

7 

396 

lk 


Ik 

4k 


196 


296 


196 


8k 


9b 

Ik 

496 


7-M 


96 

M 

N Semi 50 r 

52 40 

NtaMAf 15 

1*96 20 

1*96 25 

Nam 40 

4M6 45 r 
46k 70 216 

OOECD3B r 

Penny SO r 
5596 S3 3k 
5516 60 11-M 

5596 45 k 
5596 70 r 
PttMPT 30 4M 
36k 35 296 

34k 40 9-14 

RovDut 40 7 

44k 452 15-M 

4496 50 13-14 
44k 55 r 
Scatter X 17 
52» 40 1*6 

52k 45 8k 

52k 40 496 

53k 55 2k 
52k 40 96 

Stager 25 2 

2496 38 r 
Starts 20 r 

2496 23 Ik 

2496 X 3-M 
Slner 30 r r 

3IM 35 96 IU 

Ttomco 35 r 596 
3M6 401 11-M 29-14 

3996 45 91 13-M 

TWntl 10 k ■ 

Tu*a> N 196 2k 
II 15 k 96 r 

Zenffli IS 1496 ■ r 

31k 20 11k 1196 r 

31k 25 496 796 k 

Oik 30 3 49b Mb 

31k 35 13-M 2k 4k 

Total VWeme; 117051 
Open interauTr 2034X06 
r—ttat tradadx— Mane atteradA— OM. 


r 


14 

10 

4k 

4k 

296 

296 

lk 

Sk 

19k 

9-M 


lk 2k 


of Lending 


lk lk 


Tk 196 


lk 


11-M 

r 


2k 

7-M 


16 

ZW 

4k 


■ - :'-v 


IT 


Gallon & price Calls 


Puls 


l-M 

12k 

7k 

7 


3k 


Sap Dec Sea 
5P10Q 145 r 

14701 ISO 19 

14703155 13 

14702140 Ik 

14702 MS 3Vt 

14702170 96 

14702175 1-14 

SP900 145 13k 

166*2140 r 
(4407145 3k 
14692 170 k 

APOChe N) 496 
1496 15 k 

BrtiMv 37k 96 
37k 35 2k 

37k 40 

Brora 25 
3796 30 
3796 35 
3796 40 
3796 45 
Celan 75 
77k K 
Chamln20 
23k 25 
ComoScU 
1796 TO 
Dew Cn JO 
36% 3* 

34th 40 
Etenarte 70 
47 75 

FBOft 40 
43k 45 
4396 50 

4396 84 

Faro 40 
elk 45 
41k 50 

41k IS 
41k 90 

41k 65 k 

G*n El 4366 096 
506.47U 396 

50k 45 4k 

509b SO 1 
5096 55 1-14 

5094 40 1-14 

G M 59 179b 

7294 40 12k 

779b 4* 7k 

7294 70 3k 

72k 75 5-M 

73k M 1-M 
Git Wn IS 12k 
77k 20 7k 

77k 95 11-M 


1-M 


15k 1-M 

11k 1-M 

8 7-M 
5k 2 9-M 


I-M 

M4 


496 

11-16 

2 

3k 

iw 


•k 

4k 

2 


*6 

2k 

7k 


Ik 

3W 

k 

7k 

3k 


1-14 11-16 
1-14 r 

r lk 
4k r 

k 3k 
1-M 2k 
r 7-M 


3 

3-M 

Ik 


Mk 

Ilk 

6k 

Ik 


1-M 

3-M 

k 


1-M 17-M 
•-M 3k 


Chicago Exchange Options 

For the Week Emfing September 9, 1983 


Option * price Calls 


Put* 


RCA 


2796 


15 
20 
35 
30 

79*6 to 
HnlPur is 
279h 38 
3216 25 

Revlon 75 
3196 30 
3196 3S 
3196 40 

Rotor SO 
*4 55 

44 40 

44 U 
64 70 

44 74 

44 80 

Sean 30 
38k » 

38k 40 


I-M 

799 

79b 

1-14 

4k 

19b 

Mb 

1-M 

M 


SwAIr 


SuoOfl 

34 

34 

34 


M 


7-M 

49b 

«6 


7-74 


546 

3k 

19% 


1-M 11-14 

k TV. 

Mb 4k 
64k Ik 


27k 30 

27V. IS 
HuoflTT 15 
23k 20 

2196 25 

ITT 35 
45 40 

45 45 

45 50 

K man to 
36 XI 
34 35 


r 1-M 
I-M II-M 
3k 3 


9k 

3k 

I-M 


9V6 1-M 

446 1-M 

Ik 15-19 


446 

9-M 

1-14 

16k 


lk 

1-M 

9k 


17V) 


7k 

2k 

AM 


wood Siruftwra: 

deves 44 3* nl 

Meuw 2*79 NL 

Phie 1305 NL 

NL - No load 
doles eh arne i 

f — Previous 

auoie. 


davtt 


Utamfc 20 

27k 25 

29k 30 

29k IS 

Llnlk o to 
Ultra 45 

4796 50 

IM 55 

4296 60 

dm 45 

cm 78 r 

MarrK 37k 96 
27 28 r 

37 35 lk 

27 30 Mi 

27 35 r 

mc Draas 7k 

6lk 60 2k 

elk 45 v* 

619b 70 r 

4194 75 r 

MM SU 15 k 

NCR IS 48 

123 80 45 

m as m 

is n 33 

123 95 to 

IS IDO S 

IS 110 13 

IS 12D 2k 

IS 130 3-14 

NorSo SO 


5k r 

2k 11-lt 
15-M r 


Sk 

JM 

lk 


3k 

lk 

11-14 


444% 40 


II 


17k 

*k 

<6 

16k 


2k 

5k 

MU 


46% 45 


64% 70 


NorTel 35 
4SU 40 
43k 45 
40 m 50 
N*rTa 30 
MW Ind 35 
41W 40 
41k 45 
Poraov IS 
ilk TO 
Uk 25 
Ilk 30 


M 

4k 

lk 

k 

3k 

3-M 

!-» 


4k 

Ik 

*6 

7-M 


9-M 

196 

49b 


53k 


45 
SO 
45 
40 

53k <4 

Tetont 40 

at u 
•1 70 

81 75 

II 10 
II 85 
81 90 

Toy* 35 
4A6 40 
44*6 45 


11 

r 

r 

k 

74k 70 

4k 

«u 

9 

l-U 

lk 

MM 75 

3k 

2k 

6k 

k 

3 

74k 80 

IV) 

96 

4 

4k 

4U 

74V6 85 

11-M 

we 

19k 

r 

r 

74k n 

>M 

1-M 

M 

T 

r 

P«KM 25 

1 

8k 

B9h 

T 

16 

Fhiar 15 

6 16 

3k 

496 

1-M 

1 Hi, 

20k V 

lk 

>M 

2 

3k 

3U 

20k 25 

K 

1-16 

I>I4 

r 

r 

Gt Wat 20 

3V) 

r 

5-M 

r 

r 

2116 25 

96 

416 

SU 

r 

1 

23U 30 

r 

7-U 

r 

19b 

3 

Hototn 25 

2016 

9 

■ 

r 

■ 

4496 to 

10 

*» 

5*r 

l-M 

« 

449b 40 

SU 

5-M 

296 

lk 

7k 

4416 45 

2 

1-14 

>14 

4 

iU 

4416 50 

n 

1-M 

9-M 

11 

r 

Hll odd 33 

i 

7 

r 

r 

>14 

to 40 

r 

396 

5M 

1*U 

116 

KamgHi 25 

r 

5-U 

29b 

196 

296 

35k27VS 

•te 


2k 


3-14 

11-M 

4)6 


716 


596 

1 4 Ik 

. M4 2 r 

Tev»o 33k tlte r r 

4496 « 5U r k 

44964396 2V) r 9b 

44k 449b 7-M » 196 

Vtaeom 35 r 3U 9b 

-5k 40 k 1 r 

Walmrt 27k ilk r r 

WOIMri 35 4k 59b AM 

Walmrt 37k IW 396 k 

WalMrf « 7-M 296 3 

Walmrt 42k I-M r r 
wa inert « 1-14 Ik 7)6 

37k SO t 13-M r 

Od Jan Oct Jan 
•era 35 12k r 1-14 

4496 48 7k t k 

44k to 3k J 

2k 


r 

■ 449k 

90 1>14 

r 

>16 1 Am Tel 48 496 

r 

96 6596 

•51 n-u 

>14 

3k 459b 

70 7-M 

3 

r 45k 

TS k 

r 

r AM R 

40 r 

1 

s 4896 

45 5 

r 

>M 4596 

to 1 19-16 

k 

lk 4896 

55 7-16 

3k 

4 Avon 

as 2k 

r 

816 UK, 

30 >M 

l-M 

k 24k 
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EUROBONDS 
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Strong RaBj Expected as a Result 
pi Surprising Drop In M-l figure 

P ARIS — An eqdoHve raflyin Eurobond prices is assarcd'this week 
— if only to caich up with what happened in the last minutes of 
jjading in NewYcak Friday./ 


v 5i 


. In & matter of nniuize^lbDowing the stnmiiiig surprise of a S24x3Hoi 
t&S" 4 *’ 4, >qpin die M-l measure of money supply annomuted by the Federal 
\f*$ |*b Reserve,- short-tebn interest rates dropped ft to ft of a point and long- 
bond prices soared 2 percent. 

‘ 'Hk latest Fed data that afl three measures of the money sopply 

?£*- rS 1 ^- are now wdl within the targeted growth range, leasing ample room to 
rgy*.. aaqromodfltetlrebjgbalgc that is expexxed robe report^ m the conting 
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> •"*-»•- ■-■ Ju,B ~* fl a Eurobond dealers, noting the 

t firm undertone to prices, were say- 

«planaiion Q f « ^"Sing, last week.tbat all the market 
wfiao^. 1 ^v^Jiand-tiws'aBdtcBmioialZ^.. 

Whether this translates into a 
j-- Ul »Jj a ’flood of new issuesis less dear, 
w Investment bankers report that 

■ most borrowers ; prefer to hold 
bade, waiting for still lower inter- 
s,<M 6D-, tt r » est rates — not man than II per- 


weeks. As a result, the only qnesr 
* option chat analysts now have is 
L wbcther the Fed will cruise in nea- 
% ij*£ ST^nlcr whether ir is abady siep- 
•* , , J|Ra s *‘3*’ ping on the monetary gas pedaL - 
- ' But for the capital maikels. the 

debate erases the immediate worry 
8SS iSl that shoiMem ra tes cod l d harden 


Eurobond Yields 
For: Weak Endod Sapt 7 

Ml Jnst- to term MSS... 
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InCL medium term, uss _ 
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IMF Stresses Need to Sustain , Spread Recovery 


By Hobart Rcrwen 

Wnteiftm Pm/ Service 

WASHINGTON — The International 
Monetary Fond, in a generally upbeat report 
citing improved confidence in the global 
economy, said Sunday that the “pressing 
.fast* is to assure that economic recovery 
under way in the United States and other 
nations can be sustained and spread to those 
parts of the world still in recession, 

But IMF officials, discussing the annual 
report before a joint annual meeting here 
with the World Bank starting Sept 27. ac- 
knowledged that the overall outlook for the 
Third World remains gloomy. 

It said that inflationary pressures and high 
interest rates have abated in major industrial 
nations, but warned that Third world coun- 
tries, facing op to $600 billion in foreign 
debts, would sul have major problems with 
inflation, and must deal as wdl with protec- 
tionist plans established by the richer coun- 
tries. 

Over the wset several years, the report said, 
commercial bank loans are likely to be at best 
moderate, governmental aid biZaterafly 
or through such international institutions as 
the IMF or World Bank is “Beefy to be quite 
modest in real terms." 


It suggested that the big debtor-nations in 
the Third World should try to attract direct 
private investment that not only might in- 
crease productivity, but would indude a 
transfer of modem technology and drills 
The report expressed concern over recent 
wide swings in international currency r ates. 
and urged dose cooperation among its mem , 
here to reduce them. 

It docked the question of the utility of 
intraventioa in mar fr^ to dampen 

these swings, commenting that intervention 
by itself has little effect on exchange-rate 
expectations “unless private market partici- 
pants have reason to believe that authorities 
are wilting to continue to intervene, and if 
necessary to modify domestic policies, to 
hold an exchange rate to a target" 

In assessing advances in world economic 
conditions since its report a year ago, the 
IMF cited progress among industrial nations 
in reducing inflation, anrf substantial 
in interest rates. 

On the negative side, the IMF report noted 
that the total output of the industrial conn- 
tries last year feD for the first time since 1975, 
that unemployment had risen to post World 
War D highs and that world trade vohune fell 
2ft percent 


The report said that the US. current ac- 
count, the broad trade measure that includes 
merchandise and nonmerchandise items such 
as services, which had shown a small surplus 
in 1980 and 1981, had moved lo a deficit of 
$11 billion in 1982. 

In contrast. West Germany and Japan 
recorded swings from heavy deficits in 1980 
to moderate surpluses in 1982. 

The report said that considerable progress 
had been in cutting deficits in Third 
World countries, excluding oQ producers. 

From a peak of $108 billion in 1981, this 
group’s aggregate current account deficit 
dropped to $87 billion in 1982 and the fore- 
cast for 1983 is for a further drop, to S6S 
billion. 

On the other hand, the report again em- 
phasized that “many of these countries are 
now confronted with much more cautious 
attitudes cm the pan of international lenders, 
and tint |heir pi mi mgaaccs thus require pol- 
icies designed to give their creditors grounds 
for confidence in their capacity to bring then- 
external obligations and resources into better 
alignment.” 

The combined current account surplus of 
the oil producers, which readied a peak of 
SlHiriSkmin 1980, dropped to $65 billion in 
1981 and disappeared altogether in 1982. 


Despite M-l Fall, 
Fed May Be Slow 
To Ease Its Policy 
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^cent for 10-year - money. -Another — — ; 

* * -v, stumbling block is the amount of money available to buy Eurodollar 
■! 'bonds when tig doflar is already so htghon the foreign-oxcfaange market 


Merrill Lynch Sees Substantial Drop in Earnings 
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According to estimates of Orion Royal Bank, some SSJ bflEan of 

; interest md principal repayments wiBbeav«iIahlefbrrcmvestmcmm the 

* Eurobond market over the coming eight weeks. An estimated 70 percent 
> !of this will be in U.S. dollars.lfcd given the narrow edge that daQar-bond 

* coupons have over bonds dezzommated in .Deutsche marks or European 
^ ^Currency Units, investors may wefl focus tin potential exchange-rate 

* Amoves to guide their investment strategy. 
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OptionsOffer Incentive 



i For tly gmwMiwg public, there H some incentive to remain in dollars: 
.'the options now. on sale to bnylang-tenn U.S. Treasury bonds. If US. 
* 'interest rates continue to fall, the rise in the price of the Treasury bonds 
— and espeoally the options dne to their leverage ; — could more than 
cxchangc-nsk factor. 

%n« Options owe their leverage to die fact that a small cash omhry of some 

i ! $40 locks in the purchase price of a JljOOO security. 

...X^i - s , • j ■ The latest version of this new fad to hit the madeet comes from Hist 
s“ * 7 i! Boston. ItcfieredtoseQ for $38 a call option to toy at any tizue over tbc 
; „■ non 1 8 months a SljOOO Treasury bemdomring a i 


By Michael Blurastdn 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Merrill Lynch 
ft Co. has said it would report 
“substantially lower” earnings in 
the third quarter compared with 
the similar period last year. 

Analysts said that the primary 
reason was a relatively poor show- 
ing by the company’s brokerage 
arm, and added that other Wall 
Street firms may face the same 
problems. 


Merrill, parent of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner ft Smith Ian, the 
largest U.S. brokerage firm, said 
only that revenue growth had 
slowed while operating expenses 
continued to climb. 

The company said Friday that 
lower earnings would not be the 
result of unusual write-offs or spe- 
cial 

Adjusting for a June 2-for-l 
stock split, Merrill Lynch reported 
net inoome of S100J million, or 
$1 J3 a share, in the third quarter of 


1982. On Thursday. P er rin H. Long 
Jr., an industry analyst with Iipper 
Analytical Services T«c , predicted 
third quarter gaming* thi* year of 
75 cents to 80 cents a share. 

In the second quarter. Merrill 
Lynch had reported a $14.7-nriHion 
drop in net income from the first 
quarter. This decline was believed 
to be die result, in part, of reserves 
set aside for notes of Baldwin- 
United Corp„ a financial-services 
conglomerate trying to renegotiate 
its huge debt load. 


Mr. Long said the “whole bro- 
kerage business” was likely to face 
the same in earnings pre- 

dicted by Merrill Lynch. The prob- 
lem, he said, is that trading in 
fixed-income securities, including 
government and municipal bonds, 
ha s slowed ance last summer, when 
interest rales were dropping sharp- 

iy- 

In addition, he said, trading in 
stocks has slowed, while expenses 
have continued to rise. 


New Ton t Times Semec 

NEW YORK — Although bond 
prices have risen sharply each of 
the past two Friday afternoons af- 
ter the Federal Reserve Board had 
announced unexpected money- 
supply declines, analysts noted that 
Fed policy may not change as 
swiftly as some in the credit mar- 
kets would expect. 

The Federal Reserve reported 
Friday that the narrowest measure 
of the U.S. money supply — M-l 
— feD an unexpectedly sharp $2 
billion in the week ended Aug. 31, 

U»S. CREDIT MARKETS 

and said that two broader measures 
of the money supply were kept wdl 
under control during August. M-l 
is a measure of currency in circula- 
tion and money in cheeking and 
similar accounts. 

The credit markets responded 
dramatically lo the report. Prices 
on government bonds soared im- 
mediately after the Fed's late-after- 
noon announcement, and rates on 
shorter-term government securities 
plunged. 

According to Money Market 
Services, a San Francisco company 
that surveys the market, before the 
figures were released Friday, the 
majority of traders had expected 
M-l to climb by as much as $1 
billion. Earlier in the week, some 
grtfrrtat** of growth had been as 
high as $2 Whoa or $3 b3Hon. 

' As a result of the M-l report, the 
price of the government’s bellweth- 
er 30-year bond surged to 104 5/32 


U.S. Consumer Rates 

for Work Ended Sept 11 

Passbook Savings 

_ 550 % 

6-Mo nth savings Certificates. 

_ 9.69 % 

Tax Exempt Bonds 

Boner Bum 20-Bone in*** 

_ 

Money Market Funds 

DonoohWs 7-Dov Average 

- 8L70 % 

Bank Money Market Accounts 
Bank Rate Monitor index 

_ 8^7 % 

Home Mortgage 

FHLB overanr 

.13.19 % 
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U.S. Planning to Halt Imports of Restricted Specialty Steel 


ig a coupon of 10% percent 
to buy more bonds, winch 
! miture in the year 2012, is $893; The catfqption ended the week quoted at 
I S35-S38. .,■.'•••• 

I The Hrst Boston options, or warrants, are a long way from being what 

* is called “m themone^ —where the holder would profit from exercising 
’ the option. The assumed attraction is the fact that the option is good for 

• the next 18 months. • - 

* j First Boston also offered an equal number, 250JX1Q, of warrants to sell 
h I tbi: same Treasury bond at a price of $840. There put options, the first to 

(Continued on Page 21,CoL5) 


By Stuart Auerbach 

Washington Par f Service 

WASHINGTON —The United 
States is slamming the door on im- 
ports of three categories of special- 
ty sled until mid-October because 
foreign suppliers speeded up ship- 
ments after President Ronald Rea- 
gan had imposed worldwide quotas 
July 5, U.& officials say. 

Ufi. trade officials said foreign 
suppliers stepped up their ship- 
ments in an effort to gel as big a 
share of the UJk market as possible 


before the United States set limits 
for individual countries. 

Asa result, the quotas set for the 
first 90 days of imports already 
have been filled for one category of 
specialty steel and are close to be- 
ing filled in the other two catego- 
ries, U.S. Customs Service officials 
reported Friday. 

The quotas took effect two weeks 
after they were announced, and the 
first 90-day period does not end 
until Oct 20. 

Industry executives said cutting 
the flow of imports until that peri- 


od ends in six weeks is untikdy to 
help domestic sales. 

But the abrupt ban on imports is 
expected by trade officials to force 
overseas suppliers into quick nego- 
tiations on orderly marketing 
agreements that would guarantee 
them a fixed share of tbe U.S. spe- 
cialty-steel market. 

U.S. negotiations are scheduled 
to start this week with Canada, 
Sweden and Austria, which have 
indicated an interest in reaching 
such marketing agreements. And 
talks with the Japanese are expect- 


ed to begin when US. trade offi- 
cials visit Tokyo before Mr. Rea- 
gan’s trip there in November. 

The European Community, how- 
ever, has deeded to **kg another 
route — demanding comp ensation 
for losses that its members suffered 
because of U.S. restrictions on steel 
imports from its companies. 

Mr. Reagan ordered quotas on 
specialty-steel imports for the next 
four years because of what he 
called “tbe pervasive nature of un- 
fair trading practices around the 
world.” 


WiUiam j. Wagner, a customs 
official, said imports of stainless- 
steel wire rods reached their 90-day 
hunt on Tbesday. AO shipments 
received since then are cither being 
turned away or placed in bonded 
warehouses until the next 90-day 
period starts. 

As of Thursday, 91.6 percent of 
the 6,750-ton, 9&day quota for im- 
ports of steel bars and 86.8 percent 
of the 5.600-ton, three-month quo- 
ta for alloy tool steel had been 
shipped into the United States, of- 
ficials reported. 


following the money-supply an- 
nouncement, up almost 2 points 
from 102 10/32. 

After tbe announcement Friday, 
the dollar dropped in New York to 
2.6724 Deutsche marks from 
2.6795 the day before and to $1,494 
against the pound from $1.4915 
Thursday. 

During this summer, Fed watch- 
ers have flip-fioped between pre- 
dictions of a tights Fed policy with 
higher short-term rates, and an eas- 
ier Fed policy with lower short- 
term rates. Now that afl measures 
of the money supply are within the 
central bank's annual targets for 
the first time this year, the oonsen- 
sus is that the next move by the Fed 
will be toward lower rather than 
higher rates. 

However, tbe economy is ex- 
panding at a more modest rate than 
in the second quarter and inflation 
is not yet rising enough to alarm the 
credit markets, “the Fed does not 
have any urgent need to change the 
course of monetary policy,” said 
Alan C Lemer, senior vice presi- 
dent and money-market economist 
at Bankers Trust Co. 

Moreover, he warned in a recent 
publication, “the pace and scope of 
borrowing by the federal govern- 
ment is relentless, and it is occur- 
ring in a growing economy which is 
generating its own requirements for 
credit. Any analysis of the pros- 
pects for tbe markets ultimately 
must contend with this overwhelm- 
ing negative factor.” 

The latest data rule out “any 
tightening by the Fed in September 
for sure,” said Cengiz Israfil, vice 
president of Morgan Guaranty 

But he added: “Easing at this 
time would be premature because it 
would increase the risk of having to 
tighten in 1984, an election year.” 


^Focus of Lending Will Shift to Asia, Bankers Say 
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By Carl Gcwirtz 

Imcrnationtd Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The focus of interna- 
tional bank lending far tbe rest of 
tfazsyearwifisbffctoA5tt,aoooRl- 
ing to a sampling of loan officers of 
ruijjor U.S. banks in Enrope and 
Asia interviewed by telqphaae last 
week. 

The odty question that they have 
conce r ns the vohune of funds that 
will be available and that* the bank- 
ers say, depends on how active Eu- 
ropean banks are in the final 
mpuths of this year. 

So far this year, the Eoropeaas 
have duuply reduced their overall 
lending. According to estimates 
provided by the Eufoxnouey Syndi- 
cation Guide, lending by Euzr^iean 
banks is running about 60 percent 
below that of the year-ago level. 

The bankers forecast relatively 
light demand for new money from 
European, b or rowers — mainly 
Fiance, Span and Portugal. Bd- 
garm. wfuch-had been expected to 
(^) the market later this year, is 
now seen waiting' until next year to 
tap the market unless lending ‘con- 
ditions are made irreastiblyrawir- 
aUe. And the Nonlic countries are 
said to have virtually completed 
th&r 1983 borrowing programs. 

Irresistible terms were offered 
last week to Sweden, which 
hnndied a £250-nrillion syndicated 

loan and within boor* doubted the 

amcrant to £500 rmttion. The appeal 
Tqr the Swedes was the low margin 
of ft point over the London inter- 
bank rate For thefirst two years and 
hjlf a point over die interbank rate 
forthc remaming-foor years. 

-In addition to the low nurgin, 
Sweden was attracted to the poten- 
tially long 12-year maturity. If 
lenders agree, after the third year, 
the lifeof the loan ccold be extend- 
ed* another three years: The margin 
wtiuld remain at ft point over the 
interbank rate and lenders would 


could extend the loan for a final 
tbrep years, with lenders earning a 
ft-pcrcent fee. The margin would 
remain 

Banks are offered a fee of 0.05 

SYNDICATED DOANS 

percent on the amount that they 
underwrite and 0.25 percent on tim 
amount that they take if that is £20 
million or more, or 0225 percent 
on a take of £15 million. 

The Swedish plan, according to 
lead «i*i«»ger Samuel Montagu ft 
G>, is designed to fit the need erf 
the foreign hunting commun i ty in 
-BritW searching for steriing-de- 
nommated assets (and earnings to 
pay tbe rent) to GO the gap fefi by - 


the runoff in loans to local authori- 
ties that no longer can borrow di- 
rectly from the banks. 

The rundown in the loan portfo- 
lio of bunks has forced them to rdy 
on issuing acceptances, but the 
Bank of England is asking for a 
better balance between loans and 
acceptances, and with the economy 
still slack there is fittk domestic 
loan demand for the backs to fill. 

Officials at Montagu also note 
that the banks’ access to sterling 
deposits provides leaders with 8 
cheap source of financing and thus 
tbe real spread to the badcs can be 
considerably more than the ft- 
point margin over the interbank 
rate. 


While such thin margins were 
thought to have disappeared from 
the dollar sector of the market, the 
Bank <rf Thailand last week demon- 
strated that that was not the case. 
Its $200-millioti, eight-year revolv- 
ing standby facility is being syndi- 
cated with a maigin of ft of a point 
over the interbank rate. 

The catch here is that the facility 
is not expected to be used. The 
Thais have a $250-millioa standby 
organized 18 months ago that is 
stiu unused and they say that they 
do not intend to draw on the new 
one. If they do, they will be charged 
an additional 1/16 percent if the 
average amount drawn for the year 
(Continued on Page 21, CoLl) 


U.S. Seizure of Florida S&L Voided 


New York Tima Service 

MIAMI — A judge has ruled 
that U.S. regulators acted u n p rop- 
erfy in soring tbe Biscayne Federal 

Savings and Loan Associa ti on in 
April and most return it to stock- 
holders. The judge called the order 
unprecedented. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Bond, by conducting “negotia- 
tions wrapped m a shroud of de- 
ception,” Mocked the owners’ at- 
tempts to rescue Biscayce, the U.S. 
district court judge, Eugene P. 
Spdhnan, said in his ndiog Friday. 

Tbe bank board, whkh regulates 
savings and loan associations, was 
instructed to meet with the stock- 
holders within 30 days to devise a 
plan for restoring Miami-based 
Biscayne to its former owners. 

Meanwhile, the bank board will 
co nti nu e u> own and operate the 
institution, a situation 
go on during an appeal- 


bank board from appealing the de- 
cision until the talke with share- 
holders are completed. 

The final ruling is to be made 
only after tbe two sides presort a 
plan of action for taming the bank 
back to its owners. If the regulators 
refuse to participate, the judge 
would include his own plan of ac- 
tum in a final ruling. 

Judge Spdhnan- said he would 
try to issue tire final ruling at a 
hearing scheduled for Nov. 21. 

Martha Graviee, a bank board 
icsman, raid Thursday night 


there was “a strong likdihood 
that the ruling would be appealed. 

Biscayne, the axtb-laigest sav- 
ings and loan association in Flori- 
da, with assets of $2 hfflion, be- 
came insolvent in July 1982, mostly 
because of heavy losses related to 
unfavorable interest rales. It had a 
negative net worth of $29.6 million 
could on April 6, lire day that the bank 
board placed it in receivership. It 


of the receiver. However, the court 
has entered no final judgment, and 
has indicated that the stares quo 
remains in effect pending further 
discussions ne gotiations. ” 

Richard T. Pratt, who was the 
chairman of the bank board when 
it decided to dose Biscayne Feder- 
al, said: “I haven’t seen the deci- 
sion and would prefer to reserve my 
comments.” 

Mr. Pratt is now president of 
Merrill Lynch Mortgage Capital 
Inc. in New York. 

Kaufman ft Broad Inc^ a Los 
Angeles-based housing and finan- 
cial-services company that owned 
25 percent of Biscayne, negotiated 
with the bank board from Septem- 
ber 1981 to early April in an at- 
tempt to arrange a rescue. 

Biscayne had. proposed selling 
eight of its 34 branches to Califor- 
nia Federal of Los Angeles for $56 
milHon to resolve its financial 
problems. 

Kaufman ft Broad argued that 
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dent, the judge said, “since the few 
courts that have dealt with this stat- 
ute governing improper seizures 
over its 50-year history have never 
restored an insolvent institution to 
theassodation.” 

Following an emergency meeting 
of the three-member board Friday, 
Edwin J. Gray, the chairman of the 
board, issued the following state- 
ment : 

“New Biscayne wiB open its 
doors for business as usual on 
Monday morning and' thereafter, 
AH insured deposits are, and w£Q 
continue to be, fnlly protected. The 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Cocp. is prepared and is fuDy 
capable of meeting its obligations 
to tbe insured accounts erf New 
Biscayne savers.” 

A bank board spokesman said, 
“tbe court ruled that the board had 
abused its discretion in appointn 
a receiver, and has ordered: 


January to reject the sale but 
told Kanrfmim ft Broad and failed 
to provide rules on what type of 
rescue plan would be approved. 

The bank board responded that 
only the three board members — 
not the staff — decide policy and 
therefore statements by staff mem- 
bera to Kaufman ft Broad were not 
binding. 

Judge Spdhnan ruled that board 
members in fact vested their staff 
with detishm-maldng powers and 
therefore the board is accountable. 

“An agency of the government 
which fads to establish rales, regu- 
lations or policies that govern die 
coodnct of the board and its staff 
and which fails to enact guidelines 
and standards governing those 
whom it regnlates should not be 
permitted to defend the impropri- 
ety ofits staff conduct by involong 

legal fo rmalisms that alkw rmly ite 

board to establish policy or that 
permit only the board’s actions to 
be open to adjudication,” Judge 
Spellman said. 


Successful 

large-scale financing 
requires an ability 

to lead. 



With over 80 
years experience as 
the key bank to 
Japan’s major in- 
dustries, IB J comes 
natural to leadership in large-scale financing. 

Our knowledge of international 
markets, ability to assemble superior 
partners, and credit analysis capabilities 
have been honed to a fine professional edge. 


Today, IBJ in- 
novates corporate, 
project, and other 
financing solutions 
in yen and key inter- 
national currencies globewide. 

In large-scale financing, or myriad 
international money matters, IBJ is 
the $74 billion force that can lead you 
to success. 



INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 

Hood Office: 3-3, Manmwctil l-chome, Ctilyoda-ku. Tokyo 
Ptane 214-1111 Tetex: J22325 

YOUR RESOURCEFUL BANK 
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Explosive Eurobond Rally Expected 

Hie options, which nm for six __ . , r 

months, were offered at 25 dollais. JfOTUl ECOHOMY 

With the actual price of the bond at 

- — . « i i il. Reuters 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
be sold in this market, were offered 
at $21.50. The puts, which have a 
life of six months, ended the week 
trading at S14-S16. 

Options can be bought ™* 


50,000 warrants to buy Canadian 
govemmeni bonds — das 1014s of 

2004 at a price of 875 Cana dia n 

dollais.' No such options exist in 
Ca r^da- and North American in- 


87150 dollars by week’s end, the 

r.nfe/t .1 and North American m- price of the warrants soared to a Lcnuu-unin, 

jJJn, ' are re0 orted to have high of 32 dollars before dosing at nance muristers from the European 
vesiors are reponen «> m* j c«mmmi«v «f«d Sunday to ex- 


Reuiers 

CEPHALONIA, Greece — Fi- 


Options can be bought in me vestors are reporw w «»*v -e** - — 

United States, but taaaiy three scooped up a substantial portion of 29 dollars bid, 31 dollars offered, 
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market is not very liquid. In addi- 
tion, the options offered here are 
listed on an exchange, a require- 
mmi of many institutional inves- 
tors. An added convenience is that 

these options trade during the Eu- 
1 business day. 

Jo one outside the issuing 


Easier Japan OTC Rules Seen 


over-the- 


Comm unity agreed Sunday to cx- 
plore ways to stabilize the wond 
economy but rqected the idea of a 
maj or overhaul of the international 
financial system. 

The ministers, meeting along 
with their central bankers to End a 
allowed to make a public offering joint approach beforethe IMFs 
of new stodks equivalent to a man- mm8\ meeting: biter flu mu* “ 
mum 30 percent of its outstanding Washington, focosed Ltfaartdks on 
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50,000 shares a month for the pre- 
cedine three memths, they said. 

— — . , ...j... KnrtOU o 

their versions — it can be as s um e ™ 

<hat there are substantia] profits for 
the issuers. 

What is less dear is bow many 

options have actually been sold. po» Qs to *— 

Here aaain, only the issuer wffl ever widen fimd-rargng mann^ MELB OURNE — Australia and 

know. But it was learned that in at "WiUjh* 8^ l^^krves- New Zealand Banking Group Ltd. 

least one of the previous sales, less provide broader scope ior mv^ - 

than 10 percent of the initial offer- tors, they said. 
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jog was actually taken up. 
Sale 


and the future of the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund. 

ivcw D r But he said there was “no ques- 

.. said Friday it wOl lower its Austira- lion" of trying to set up a new 

n, they said. ^ pnme lending rate to 14 per- international monetary system. 

centrum uTpeni. effective “The present problems couM have 

Frida y- arisen under any system." he said. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only- 
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tf Lending Witt Shift to Asia, Bankers 


: SriSraKg-agsea 


"i. S ' cent if more than. 75 percent of the ««ij 

ilSictedfit is drawn. Fronwnd fees to- Nexrrotiqj^maricrtfromAaa 
11 J^iital about 14 percent, hanker* re- wffl be South Korea sDevelopmenl 
« : -I Bank, vririA is expected to seek up 
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$250 million. But it is disguising its be able to request redemption after 

— «— *: — —— five or seven years. 

, The exclusion, so far, of capital 

of h point owr the interbank rate, market transactions such as float 
but front-end fees (still being nego- ing-rate notes from ihe reschechil- 
tiated on Friday) will raise the ing operations of Thud World 
return to lending banks substan- debtors and the at least theoretical 
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and the navigation equipment and 
the governments of the United 
Stales and Japan. 

While against the Soviet 
Union are not expected to meet 
with sucoess, experts noted, there is 
some precedent for compensation 
arrived at through international 
diplomatic pressure, the course 
presently bang taken by the Rea- 
gan administration. Families of the 
victims were invited Friday to meet 


ability to sell such holdings in the 
secondary market a c co un t for the 
appeal of FRNs over syndicated 
loans. . . 

In addition, bankers do insist! 
that floating-rate notes draw mon- 
ey from lenders who would not 
participate in syndicated credits. 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 


600,000,000 Luxembourg Francs 
9% per cent. Bonds due 1993 
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Banque Genggle du Luxembourg Banque Intenuadonu^ Luxembourg 

Caisse^E^ue de lTEtat Banque Paribas (Luxembourg) S A. 

Credit Indnstriel d’Alsace et SetoSraine Credit Lyonaais Sodfti GtoindeAkadenne de Banque 

Luxembourg ^ - 

Banque Indosuez 

Luxembourg 


ne L-reaic i.yomnus juuciv 

Banque Nationale de Paris (Luxembourg) S.A. 


August 1983 


mis 

Lost 


1982 iama wee* 
11983 to date 


190210 dote 


1981 la date. 


KORTHEBN MICHIGAN USX- 
TtMtro's no ptoco quite ■» 8. 
H your Iwart Is stn Ihore moy 
ba you can lw Ip us locate 
prospocts lor our Industrial 
parks. Good work tore*. At- 
traeftvo labor costs. For Infor- 
mational brochuroi contact: 
Art HsonhoWior, Th* Other 
Michigan Group, P.O. Box 3*7, 
Traverse CBy, |M1^96S4 U-SA. 
616 946-1551 


TRANSCO 

TAX FRS CARS 


We keep a oonstert Jtodt of more lha> 
one hundred brand new eon. 
competitively priced 

Send for free aigte^te 6 dock Bfl. 
Troreco SA, W Noorderlaai 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


TO USA er WOHDJMKi mrtoct 
your US travel ogert: Pora ZS 92 90. 
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SERVICES 


HEW YORK 


USA. 

ToarisJ Guides. Trawl I Conwncns. 
AS NalioncfiJiw. CredtCixds Accejted. 
Tet 212-76578% or 2127657754. 




YOUNG LADY COMPANION 01 997 
480? London/ HeoIhrowTTrowing 
PARIS VJ.P. PR - 553 62 62 Young 
lad*. Abo free to IrrneL 


SERVICES 


PAMS PUBLIC RBATIONS. Gedte- 
nat 268 07 56 / 562 95 60, , 

LADY MTWItklkH travel companion. 
Tet Paw 633 68 09. 

PARS BILINGUAL ASSISTANT tor 
businaB executive. 500 58 17 Pont. 


1NTT PR 6 TOUBST GUDE to aaifl 
" 52790 95. 


you PBril & cwpart*- 527 90 

TOKYO LADY COMPANION PR / 
penond a aioon r. 03 5870047. 
PARS PS YOUNG LADY 52701 93 
Trfngud & trawfcg companion. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


DIVORCE IN 24 HOURS 


' Mutual or contested ocbOB. low oaa. 
Hati or Donwicnn Repubfic For Wor- 
mtoion, tend *375 for 24-poge booUe* 
/ hondbg to Dr. F. Gonzalez, OOA, 
1835 K SI MW, Warfraflion D.C 
20006, USA. Tet 202-452-8331. 


ILS-A. 


R1CHMONT HOTH. 162 East Ontano 
St, Ovcngc. 1160611. Just df eie- 
gent. ending North Michigan Aim. A 
small hotel m the European trtxWon. 
Singhi from SSL Tetee: 910-221-0501 
Te£a00621-8055. 


TUDOR HOTH, 304 End 42hd Sfc, 
New York Gly. In fnshioncWe. fast 


Side MtafaMcai M block from UN. 
le from $50: double from $66. 


Single from $ 
Tetec 422951. 


Ti 800-5227558 


EDUCATION 


5PAMSH 

Storting 
iy ooooa 


INTH4SIVE COURSES. 


Storting 19 Sept & each month. Fen*- 
ikxMkbi aviiatfe. Malaga 


Femondo li-nrps 

ir^Tet 22 47 <7. 


Gold Options orioMtes/az-) ESCORTS & GUIDES 



PrioK 

Nm. 

Frti 

May 


1 ■ _ 





450 

275 425 

i2rei400 

3400-2700 



155 250 

737 950 

1450-1960 


490 

ire. ire 

*S7 60D 

12SD-155D 


510 

075- 11)0 

iSV ISO 




Gdd *1435-41550 

Valems White WeM &A. 

I, Qni du MoM-Btadsc 
1211 Genera I. Switzerland 
TeL 31 0251 -Tdn 28306 


INTERNATIONAL 
ESCORT 
SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 



U.S. $40,000,000 


. Barnett Overseas Finance N.\£ 

(Incorporated in the Netherlands Antilles will* limited liability) 

7% per cent. Convertible Subordinated Bonds due 1998 

Convertible into Common Stock of and Guaranteed on a subordinated 

bad* as to payment of Principal, Premium, if an* and Interest by 

Barnett Banks of Florida, Inc. 

(Incorporated in the Slate of Florida) 





Issue Price 100 per cent. 


-1 £ fj S3 H 
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.\Um - 1 -r-’ &4 1 
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ShearsonAmerican Express 

tnlerpationsil Croup 

Fox-Pitt, Kelton INLV 


Salomon Brothers International 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
Credit Commercial de France 


Julius Baer International 

Limited 


Banqrie Paribas 


Morgan Grenfell & Co. 
limited 


Kleinwort, Benson 

Limited 

Pictet International Ltd. 


Banca del Gottardo 
Qariden Bank 
Lloyds Bank International 


Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 


Swiss Bank Corporation International 

Limited 


md other U-S. Otiat 
212.765-7896 
211-765-7754 
330 W. Sfith St„ N.Y.C. 10019 


CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 


Europaon A 

btianwfional Gfiee contort 

New York Headquarters. 


MuitSngud aaxB avdUde to travel 
anywhere noiiofwBy or ■Kematonly. 
Umouune & Airport pickup atOhbk. 


MAJOR CRHHT CARDS AND 
BUSIN ESS OC OC5 
ACCEPTED 


Tide awar d -wi nn ing eenrlca hoe 
been feataiad m tba tap 1 mod 
exdusivB Escort Same* by 


USA 6 tatenwfaod newt mafia 
indwSag rotfio and TV. 


ESCORTS USA 
NEW YORK 
& EVERYWHERE 

YOU ARBOR GO 

AMERICA 

& 

TRANSWORLD 


1 212-461-6091 
212-461-2421 
212-359-6273 
212-961-1945 


FROM OUT’SBE NY STAT£_ 
' ANY CRY, CALL TOURS 


1-800-221-8376 


EASTBEN t& EAGER TO CONIMJE 

SSVMGOUR NEW ANDOUR 15 

YEARS OF ACCUMUIAIHI 

mmDS 

*A-AMBBCM ESCORT SOVKS 


LONDON 


BELGRAVIA. 

Escort Service. 

Tot 736 5877. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


OiARLY*5 ANGELS 

E503RT SBEV1C8 IN BJROPE 


FRANKFURT 

• W1E58ADCN-MAWZ • 

MUNICH40ND0N • 

> ZinUCH-GBCVA • 
+ Everywhere in Europe 

06190-4488 


ESCORTS AVAILABLE TO TRAVa 
ANYWKStE 


MlBUIATKmAL 

ESCORT AGENCY 


PRIVATE COLLECTION 

FRANKFURT 
Tel 0-6192-1744 


MULT1UNGUA1 ESCORTS IN 
OnBSJROnAN 

CITIES A VAILABL E 

UMOUSME + ARPOKT PICK-UP 

ASjORoSxr CARDS AVAILABLE 


REGENCY -USA 


WORUJWKWWXNCU"- 
escort sanna 


NEW YORK CITY 


Tel: 212-638-8027 
6212753-1864. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


LA VENTURA 


ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK CITY 

21 2-888-1 A6A 


LONDON 

Porimon Escort Agency 


67 CUbant Street, 
London W1 
TEL 4863724 or 486 1158 


LONDON 

KENSINGTON 


ESCORT SaWWE 

10 KENSINGTON CHURCH SVW8 
TH: 9379136 OR 937 9133 


ZURICH 


Vanessa Escort Service 
01/470212 - 692245 


LONDON WEST 


ESCORT AGENCY 
LONDON HEATHROW I GATWKX 


la: 01-747 3304 


LONDON LADY 


ESCORT SERVICE 

Morning, dtamoon& evening serwe. 

Tel: 402 8150 


CAPRICE 

ESCORT SERVICE 


IN NEW YORK 


TH-- 21 2-737 3291. 


CHARLENE 


Geneva Guide Service 

TEL: 29S 395 


N. BJROPE ESCORT SBMCE 

AMSTBS) AM 644994 
THE HAGUE 523429 
ROTTERDAM 334040 


LONDON MAYFAIR 

ESCORT SERVICE 

TEL 01 582 2408 

AND HEATHROW 


AMSTERDAM 


* SHE * ESCORT SE8VKX 
Tab 020/ 222940. 


MADRID EVASION 


E5C0KT A CUBE SERVICE 
MUUIUNGtJAL 

Madrid 261 41 42 -261 43 35. 


ESCORT AGENCY 

• WIESfiADB-fe 
TR: 06121-301237 


tn pi 

LONDON PARK LANE 

ESCORT AGENCY. 

TB: 582 2408. 

AMSTERDAM 

ESCORT GURU SMV10E 
SMCX1973 

Teh 247731. 

BImi jbi 

AR1STOCATS 

London EkotI Service 
| Tet 437 4741 / 4742 

12 noon - midnight 

LONDON A HEATHROW 

ALBANY ESCORT SERVICE 

TEL 991 1340 

MAYFAIR CLUB 

GUDE SfimCE from S pro 
ROTTERDAM (0)10 - 25 4155 

THE HAGUE (0170-607996 

ZURICH-GENEVA 

Motnqua Enort and Guide Service 

Tel: 01 *361 9000 

ZURICH 

SOPHE ESCORT R GUIDE SERVICE 
TEL 01/ 202 68 93. 

GENEVA HRST 9 

ESCORT SERVKE 

ALSO FOR TSAVa 
10:22/860519 

ZURICH 

NATHAIC ESCORT 5BCVKX 

IB: 01 / 475085 

MARIA SCHN0DH 

ESCORT AGB4CY 
IDNDON4OT40001 402 4008 

ROME OUB EUROPE ESCORT 
& Guidft S&vitt. Tet 06 / 589 2604 • 
589 1146 (from 10 am- 10 

LONDON -OB5EA GIRL Escort Ser- 
vice. 51 ferachons} Flax. London 
SW3 Teb 01 584 6513/2749. (4-12 pm] 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


GBB/A-EXOUSIVE 
Eicart Service- Afternoon & Eveiwa. 
Tet 22 / 21 7929. 


WBM4AHEGGNCY 

ESCORT SERVICE 

Tab 45 31 25 


NEW YORK 
BANESmRTSOVKE 
CALI SHBLA 21 2-496-6205 


GENEVA VAR ESCORT SBIVKI 
+ Travel / Weekend. Tet 86 Q5 19. 


KATRINA ESCORT AGENCY 
London 01 671 6286 


vs*. Da 
35 41 30 


l noon 19 nidni^e. Vienna; 
I191.n3tengud 


02244-4191, 
MNABB1F5 ESCORT SSLVKX. 
London. Galwiefc. Heaihrow. Tet 286 
HCTR ' 


Tet 47-74-61. 


vice. Tat 520 23 65. 


awwiUi uNiiMm uuai w vm 

Service. Tet 0 f3B 52 24. 
RANKFURT SONJA Escort Sen 
Tet 0611/686562 or 0610344317 


XXOGNE - BONN • DUES5QDORF 

Eeeorl Service. 0221-124601 . 


wnui - ihucm w/mi oral 
Guide Senio. Tet (069)311 7900. 


vice. P) 61 1 / 819811. 


Service. Tet 0611 / 682405. 


Tet 0611/435914. 


Tet 0611-681662. 


no 26 88 61. 


Tet 56 76 55. 

MAML HORDA. ESCORT 5SCV1CE 
305-94^3650 or 305-625-1722. 

LEW YORK RB4A 6 MICHBiE 
Escort Senaoe. 212-2230670. 
LONDON ESCORT AGENCY. 
Tet 935 5339. 


6574. 

LONDON MRSUXO ESCORT Service. 
Tot 01 937 2579. 

LUCY ESCORT SERVICE • Chebea &. 

Heathrow. 01-584 061 
LONDON ELIZABETH ESCORT Str- 
uts. Tet 935 58 51. 

LONDON CHUX Exxrt Seivice. Tet 
2447671. 

LONDON CHARLOTTE Escort Service. 
01 581 8297.3pm to 12pm. 
C0FBHAG8I BCORf SOMO. 
Tet 01 860032. 

DUESSEUXXF GOIOGNs DOMMA 
English Ettort Service. 0211 / 383141. 

DUE5SBD0RF ESCORT SBtVKE. Tet 

0211/790617 

BRUSSELS SYBIL &CORT Service. Tet 
02/344 0528. 


JB E SCOR T SHWKX HOUAH) 

■222785/03094^02997. 


020-2 


7-3685 
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I've decided whAt 
‘HOUR PROBLEM IS, SIR 

Y 



OH, GREAT/ JOE 
P5VCHlArRiST E5 GOING 
TO TELL ME EVERYTHING f 



THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


By. Greg Matthews. 500 pp. SI 5.95. 
Crown, 1 Park Avc, 

New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Frederick Busch 


«^LL modem American literature comes 


from one book by Mark Twain called 


; by M 

‘Huckleberry Finn,’” Ernest Hemingway 
wrote in “Green HUls of Africa." , 

Greg Matthews, an Australian, in his first 
novel writes a sequel to Twain’s great “Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn.'’ Matthews has 
read Twain ardently and no doubt he has read 
Hemingway too. But he overlooks the implica- 
tions of “mod era” in Hemingway's famous 
statement Hemingway wrote about the Ameri- 
can fiction be was helping to make in response 
to Twain and to the spint of America. But he 
also wrote, and wrote about, a fiction that 
Twain helped to define for Hemingway. It had 
to do with a young man’s loss of his father, his 
attraction to and flights from figures of the 
mother, and that young man’s utterly Ameri- 
can journey to the dark frontier (a psychic as 
well as physical one) in the absence of women, 
but in the presence of the other-colored com- 
panion' and guide. (Think of H em ingway’s 
“The Battler,” Cooper’s Natty Bumppo and 
Chijgachgook, Melville's I sh nil ad and Qaee- 
qaeg.) Hemingway’s comprehension of, and 
love for, Hack Finn’s adventures was intense, 
American, both personal and literary, and was 
made palpable in his fiction. 

While I intend no disrespect for Matthews 
— he has labored long and bard, and he has 
mastered much of the apparent sound of 
Twain — his sequel echoes none of the person- 
al or cultural resonances to which I allude. It 
strikes me that nearly any intelligent reader or 
writer can digest some Twain and emerge with 
such lines as, “Dirt on its own’s a mighty good 
thing . . . and water on its own is mighty 
good too, but when you mix ’em together you 
get mud." This is what Matthews does: he 
mixes a lot of events and conversations and 
remembered Twain together, and he emerges 
muddied. He ventriloquizes for 500 pages. Af- 
ter the Widow Douglas’s house burns down — 
the fire gets rid of the burden of Jim's f — 
freeing Jim and Hock to journey on — our L_ 
make their way with Forty-Niners to the Cali- 
fornia gold rush. We find once more that Huck 
is in drag, that religion’s a sham — there is a 
Whorehouse of Christ the Lamb — and there 


are traveling iheatricians, hundreds of fies, and . 
some amusing though not inspired dogged , , ■■ 

Jim is in and out of danger because of Ameri. r 4 ‘ 

can bigotry; sex is alluded to; Huck on and off ^=- ; . -■ 

sees signs, and then the pereon, of hs dead" ^ : ... , - 

fa john Seelye’s ’The True Adventures, of 
published in 1970, .is « 

intelligent critic’s response toother aims k a.** .. 
wellas to Twain; it listens, to Hemmgwa* >>>.'■ 
further comment on the Twain— If jrour^d ? ^ ' , i .. ■ 

it you must stop where the Nigger fim u stole? , i?- v 

from the boys/TTiat is the real end “7®“*** ? V , 

condudes with a devoted nod to Hemingway. f - ... . 

It is moving literary criticism m fictional form, g 1 .. ■ ■ “ 

But Matthews writes as if nothing mlTO-y .. 
or anywhere else were moving. He speaks of .* * :■ r 

feeling, to be sure; but he evokes httle; mdh* d ’ • = _ -• ■ 

hurooF is capable of nastiness. Jim s family -' v . 

must be got out of the way so that the sequd 1 . c - 
can progress. Matthews bums down theDoua : - 
las boarding bouse where the family lives aqd 
works. Our lads are of course out of danger, .i- < ■ '■ • 

rim mourns the deaths and reminds us that 1 

Elizabeth, his daughter once thought to be deaf «• 


njizaocui, uw Y7 — , . y -t 

and dumb, has recently recovered her hearing; ^ ■ 

He says, “ ‘Po little ’Lisabeth . . . Now she'-?-" 


saucixi . . . ■ 

ain’t ever goin’ to talk.’ ” Huck— out of aU ffieV . • 

- - " lU havp. ntnrured — - 


dUJ l WTW , 

reactions Matthews could have conjured. ^ .... 

reminds us of his distaste for school, not the.'-* : . 

deeper humanity that Twain makes dear again • 
and again, by saying, u ‘Lock at it tins way* ' 

Jim, now she won’t nave the botbo- of learn- ^ 

■W the ghost of Pap becomes Pap-net- ]j|£" L 
realty-dead- Pap, in Matthews’ book, is a sb*- 
low, conning wastrel. As such, he loses the 


force he h ad in the original. Aghosl is of course « 

« f ■ ~C 1a 1— makoainimtlv «■*"* s! 1 * 


Weft l 

h in f 


1VICVUI.UUW1-——0 « 

frightening if it is subsequently seen a 
natural; in Twain’s book, Pap was, alive or 
presumably dead, a nightmare figure out of 
childhood’s deepest terrors. Now, m Mat- , 
thews’ book, he is only a second-rate crook. In <- - - r 

novels, such unfinished business as fathers ;j- _ 

presumed — but not surely known to be — . 

their apparent ghostly signs, take cu 
mythic force and mystery. Such matters prowl ■*•£"- ~-y ~_ . . 
and motivate. and they enlighten us about too 
original Huck Finn. In the sequel the protago, ' 

■ T . _i«< tkai if Anlvr nn fKa 


nis i responds to a plot that is only on the jj-h 
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surface — Pap is alive and a nuisance and a ^ ... 
threat — for it is made by language and evqnt^ 1 
but is made of nothing that is within the bang 
of the boy. Pap’s life in the sequd is less i^S ^ .v - 
than his aathentic-feding absence and ghostly . yi' 
ness in the original. - f ' 

Twain once considered writing a sequel 40 ’• . . 

his “Adventures,” in which Huck would be a r .z- - . . 

mad old man. Twain’s Huck is more Kkdy to • - 

have been a persuasive Ahab than Matthews^ ^ ‘ 

Jim would beaQueequ^or Hudcanlshnffldr I vv' : 1 

— and Matthews does threaten a sequd Jo - 1 - 
“Moby Dick" on his final page. To him, appai^ - a. - 
ently, all American fiction is suscoitible of, 
endless visits and revisits, a kind of literacy r.e 
Disney World. t— c - 

Why not, them a sequd to “FareweD to ^ i % ; r; 
Anns 7" And then a sequd to Papa’s Africfc 
writings, with a sequd Papa saying to a sequel* f 
Kan disky that all modern American sequds 7, rC> .„ c . 
begin with a sequd to “Huckleberry Finn?” A ^ - c 
novel must fed necessary to live amd work. F m Z - 

am wondering, then, without wanting to be as. " “ . . 
crad as Matthews is to Jim, why his novel- ' 
came to pass, and then survived its author'^ ;'j . . , . 
fiery gaze. + . 
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Frederick Busch, an author, wrote this revietf * — 
for The Washington Post l ' '• F* ■■ 
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By Alan Truscott 


Unscrambte those four Jumbles, 
one la Der to each square, to toon 

tow ordinary words. 


UNREP 


O N the diagrammed deal 
North and South bid to 
four spades. South's two-dia- 
mond bid was an artificial 
probe, and located North’s 
three-card support 

West led the heart ace and 
drifted to a dub. South won in 
bis hand and led a low spade. 
West put up the ace and played 
another dub, hoping that his 
partner would be able to ruff. 
South won with the ace and 
drew trumps. Now be had to 
face the problem of the dia- 
mond suit 


DULGI 


r : 



produced the 
spade ace and the heart ace. It 


was also highly probable that 
he held the heart queen, for be 
would no doubt have contin- 
ued hearts at the second trick if 
could have done so safety. 

Added to this was a key de- 
ment in the analysis: West had 
passed originally. He would 
not have passed with a hand 
containing the diamond king 
as well as the spade ace and the 
ace-queen of hearts. 

So South made the anti-per- 
centage play, crossed to the 
diamond ace and led another 
diamond. As it happened, he 
could not misguess, and 
claimed the contract when 
East played the king. If neces- 
sary, he would have played the 
queen from his hand, for the 


dub suit was available to prt£ 
vide a discard 



WEST (D) 
*A73 
OAQB2 
082 
*3654 


NORTH 

♦QJ4 

OJ84 

OA85 

*KQ73 
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+ K9865 
OK 

0 Q1097 
• AJ10 
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Tbe bidding; 


Wesi 

North 

East 

Pan 

1* 

Pass 

Pass 

1N.T. 

Pass 

Pass 

2* 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 

Wan tod tbe bean ace. 
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WHAT 'iOU NW&KT 
<&ET WHEN TOU 
C3VERLY Msl PULSE, 


Bums Holds Angels to One Hit in 11-0 White Sox Victory 




a. 


Now arrange ttw dueled toners to 
torn the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the abenra canooa 


Print mm/when: UlYl 

(Arswsistamcnjw) 
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r. Everything to "Boahed" In the 
t3U1foW-“W-AU.-Er' 


WEATHER 


United Press International 

CHICAGO — Britt Bums al- 
lowed only one hit — a two-out 
single by Mike Brown in the sev- 
enth inning — and Carilon Fisk, 
Tom Fadorek and Greg i-namdri 
hit successive first innin g home 
runs Friday night to carry the Chi- 
cago White Sex to an 1 1-0 rant of 
the California Angels. 

Burns (9-9) did not allow a ba- 
senmner until Brown lined a tingle 
to center with two outs in the sev- 
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FRIDAY BASEBALL 


leadoff home run in the 10th — his 
second home ran of the game — led 
Minnesota past Kansas Gty, 7-6. 

A’s 7, Blue Jays 5 
In Toronto, Mike Heath’s one- 
out single in the eighth drove in 
pinch runner Rusty McNealy to 
highlight a three-run rally and 
spark Oakland's 7-5 triumph over 
the Blue Jays. 

Mariner; 6, Rangers 4 
In Seattle, A1 Cowens and A1 
Chambers hit back-to-back home 
runs and Mike Moore and Mike 


Stanton combined on a six-hitter to 
lead the Mariners past Texas, 6-4. 

PMIKes 4, Pirates 3 
In the National League, in Phila- 
delphia, Joe Lefebvre singled home 
WOlie Hernandez with two out in 
the top of the 13th inning to lift the 
Phillies to a 4-3 victory over Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mels 5, Expos 4 
In Montreal, Keith Hernandez, 
who went 3-for-3. tingled home the 
tie-breaking run in the seventh and 
Tom Seaver allowed sit hits over 


innings to help New York de- 
feat the Expos, 5-4, and end Mon- 
treal's Tour-game winning streak. 

CanSnals 6, Cubs 5 
In Chicago, Willie McGee sin- 
gled in the winning run in the top of 
the 10th off Lee Smith to lead St 
Louis past the Cubs, 6-5. 

Padres 8, Reds 2 
In San Diego, Bobby Brown’s 
three-ran homer capped a four-run 
sixth inning and rookie Kevin 
McReynoids had two RBIs to lead 
the Padres past Cincinnati, 8-2. 


Andy Hawkins (4-6) pitched a 
four-hitter for the triumph. 

Dodgere3, Braves 2 
In Los Angeles, pitcher Alqan- 
dro Pena hit a two-run single in the 
second inning and Pedro Guerrero 
homered to lift the Dodgers to a 3-2 
victory over Atlanta. 

Astros 7, Giants 4 
In San Francisco, Phil Gamer 
drove in three runs and Joe Niekro 
combined with Frank DiPino on a 
six-hitter as Houston defeated the 
Giants, 7-4. 
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Australia IT Obtains - 

International Approval^ 

Of Controversial Keef^^^ 

United Press International 

NEWPORT, Rhode Island — Austrt&f'f ^ ’n' . • 

II passed a major hurdle Saturday to - 

tiing liberty in the America’s Cup Races . .- ”, 
with an international approval of the boSt , $‘M>L f “ ^ ' :.tk 1 
measurements and her winged keeL • ~ ■ _ 

“Everything wait all right,” said Austra- 
lia TI spokeswoman Lesieigh Green. . _• 

Marie Vxnbury, the American member flf 
the International Measurement Committee, 


-•*. u 


dHrieudv; fo-fooov; fr^ah-; Mali; Mvtnssl; p&par«»r cloudv r-raln; sh- 
VtMvMrs; m-snawi st-stormy 


MONDAY*! FOB 1CAST — CHANNEL: Mgdink PRANKPURT: ClAudv with 
ihawan. Tontn. I»— ^ (M— «U. LONDON: Vvrvdoutfv wfttislwiwrs. T«mo- IV— 
13 IM— Ml. MADRID: Pair. Tama. 37—10 (11—50]. NEW YORK: Portly cloudy. 
Tama. 36—17 (K— 43). PARIS: vorlobhiwttR showarsaorly. Tamo. 19—11 (66- 
SI). ROME: Goody writi rain. Tamp. 38—23 (82—73). TEL AVIV: Fair. Tamo. 
30-21 Ita— rt). UJRiex: Cloudy. Tamp. 23-10 (73-80). BANGKOK: Thunder- 
Storms. Tcmn 32-OS 100—77). HONG KONG: Thumtoratonns. Team. 30-34 
(66-7U. MANILA: cioudv. Temp. 31— W (80—75). SEOUL: Roto. Temp. »-10 
(72—66), SINGAPORE: ThundarNormS. Tamp. 20— 2S IM— 77), TOKYO: Show- 
ers. Tom©. 26—33 179—73). 


enth inning. The only other batter 
to reach base against Burns was 
Ron Jackson, who walked in the 
eighth. 

“The pitch felt good when I re- 
leased it,” Burns said of the fastball 
that Brown hit “You can’t be any- 
thing but disappointed. It [a no- 
hitter] would have been a thrill” 
Yankees 5, Orioles 3 
In New York, Graig Nettles hit a 
tie-breaking, two-run homer in the 
eighth inning to lift the Yankees to 
a 5-3 victory over Baltimore. 

Red Sox 6, Indians 4 
In Cleveland, Dave Stapleton 
drove in four rune with a three-run 
homer and a tingle and Dwight 
Evans hit his first home run since 
itity 30 to lead Boston past the 
Tniriame, 6-4. 

Brewers 2, Tigers 1 
Tigers 2, Brewers 1 
In Milwaukee, right fielder 
Charlie Moore misplayed an 
eighth-inning fty ball that «mM«i 
Chet Lemon to score and give the 
ngers to a 2-1 victory over the 
Brewers and a split rtf their double- 
header. In the opener. Cedi Coo- 
per’s two-run homer and the com- 
bined six-hit pitching of Moose 
Haas (13-3) and Peter Ladd gave 
the Brewers a 2-1 triumph. Jack 
Morris (18-10) took the loss. 

Twhs 7, Royals 6 
In Minneapolis, Kent Hrbek's 


Friday’s and Saturday’s Major League Line Scores 


fnssr* Rueltm 
RATIONAL LEAGUE 
si. Louis on 310 m v- * n i 

Ollcaso NOMM 6-4 It 0 

Aitooler. Allen U). Rucfcar 17). Lotto (7). 
L=r*c:-: :r!. Surer :C) and Porter; Jonklna, 
U). LaHerti (Sl.Druastor (7). 
SarJ! S (7J end Davis. ‘.T— Suttar.**. L— Smith 
Kte-S.-Xovtar Mcndrtck 117}. CMeaoa. 
ce? m. 


HRo-DMralLHomdtm (lai.MiiwaukM. Coo- 
per (271. 

Second Gome 

Detroit MO IM 810—1 4 8 

Milwaukee 808 Ml 808—1 18 1 

AbOan. Gumpert (81. Marlin (*). Ronma 
(7) and Parrish; Sutton. Slaton (8) and Yes!. 
W A bb ot t. 6-4. L — Slaton 12-6. 


Iter* Tort OH 218 106— J 18 I 

Montreal 101 IM Ml— 4 < 3 

Sesvrr.CrcKS 19} and Ortiz; Smltti, Serial, 
itder 17). jamas (Cl and Carter, w — Seaver. 
8-11 L-SmW, M. 


Oakland 282 0M B3D— 7 12 I 

Toronto 140 DM 808—5 7 2 

McCotty, Atherton (9) and Heath; Clonev. 
Aetcor 18) and Whilt. W — McCotty. 6-7. L— 
Ciancv. 14-9. HRs— Oakland. Henderson IB). 
Davis (*)& 


Basina 


PhRoeipsia rr #4i aoo too i— 4 ia l 

Kftitvrsh CT3 !M 828 DM D-d 9 I 

CerSav Holland (2). Kernondu (III and 
Dts,'yiraU (9): Cendeierla. Gucnte (8). Te> 
ftulve (131. 31b6v (13) mi Tens. W — (lemon- 
SSL 6-4. L — BCEry, 4-12. HHa—PItlsburoh. 
Carr! s on (6), Porker 111). Pena (ill. 


Cr.etncrt Ml OM we— 3 4 2 

San Dtoeo aw OM ie>— a ii i 

Puleo. Schemer IS), Pmnr 171 and Bliar. 
della. Hawkinscato Kennedv. W-Hawktos.4- 
*- L— Puleo, 5- IQ. HRs — ClneinnatL Bllaraella 
17). San DlttB. Brown (5). 

Alton* m 140 802-a 6 I 

Los A=«eln mo 881 88»— a s 1 

KtS'ira.TrtSKlaro 17) ond O wWOJct; Pena. 
N:a2mruw 131. Hows (9) and Flmple. W— 
Fen a. 11^. L— Nletrs. ID* HRs— Atlanta. 
Murphy (Jl!. Los Anaetes. Guerrero (28). 
Hoot (CO IM 228 288-7 14 1 

San Francisco 0M 828 1*0—4 6 * 

Niekro. DiPino 135 and Biorkman: Davit. 
Calvert (6). *.VrGc*';ch 191 and Nicosia, w— 
Niekro. 13-12. L— Dcvls. 3-4. HR»— Houston. 
Gamer (U). San Frandsco, Gladden (1). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
FlrU Dam 

Detroit m OM Ota— t < 

MIJvrcuKoe OM 2M 80s— 2 8 


884 810 108-5 14 0 
OM IM 888 4 10 8 

Tudor. Sheilev (7) and Newman; Heaton. 
Brennan (51. Jeffcoat (6). Camacho (7) and 
Essian. Money (9). W— Tudor. 11-10. L— Hea- 
ton. 10-5. HRs — B osto n, Stopteton (9). Evens 
(211. Cleveland. Fbehlln II). Thornton (16). 
Baltimore 818 ooe 828—3 7 1 

New York 204 810 02 *— S 11 1 

McGreaor. TJMcelinez (01 and Dempsov; 
Guidry and Eiotna, Carom 19). W — Culdry. 
18* L— McGreeor. J7-*. HRs— Bat (I more. 
Raenlefce ( 17). Now YortoGrlttov ( 10) .Nettles 
(19). 

Cadfhtoo OM bm 808— a i % 

ceicooa 302 482 BOX— IT 17 8 

John. Cornett (32. Brown (61, Hauler (8) 
and O'Berry; Bums and Fish. Hill (81. w— 
Burns. 7-S. L— John. 10-12. HRs— Chkoao, 
Fish 125). Pactorek (8). Luzlnilcl (19). 
Kansea City 102 880 2M 8-6 12 I 

Minnesota 022 Ml mo 1—7 IB 2 

Perrv.Annstrono (7) and SUmohl; Schrom. 
Lvsander (7). OXonnor (81 and Ena>e. W— 
O'Connor. 2J. L A r m stro n g. 7-7. HR*— Min- 
nesota, Hal cnor (s). Hrtoe* 2 (14). 

Texas tlB 2M 908—4 4 1 

Seattle 821 440 M»— 4 10 1 

Smithson, Butcher (4), Schmidt (7) and 
Sundown; Moore, Sronion 17) and n*h«i. 
W— Moore, 5-6. L— 5m Httton.fr 14. HRs—Teu- 


as. Wrioht < 17), Sundbero 12). Seattle, Cowora 
■C7), Chambers (1). 

Saturday's Resells 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
M. Louis M2 810 008— S • 1 

CMcoeo in 803 JOx— 4 13 0 

Forsdi. Van Ohlen (6). Lahti (41. S. Baker 
(7> and Porter j Ralnev, Johnson (5). Lefferti 
(61. Campberi (7). Smith (8) and Davis. W— 
CamabelL 54. L — Lahti, 2-2. HRs— St. Lotos. 
Oberklefl (3). Ramsey (I). CMcowl Hall 2 
116). 

Houston 821 BW 888-5 18 2 

San Francisco 828 dm 018—3 4 1 

Knepper. Heathcach (2) and Mtzerocfc; 
BreMng, Martin (5). Barr (8) and Nicosia 
■thcock, 1-C. L— Bretotoe, 9-12. HR— 


Houston. Than (19). 

Hew York 


IM 848 828— 9 IS 8 
428 128 881—10 12 1 
Lynch. Holman II). Gorman 15), Diaz (7). 
Orosco (9) and Ortiz; Gulltekson, Burris (6), 
Schaiseder (9). Reardon (9) mid Carter, W— 
Reardon, 4-S. L — Orosco. IM. HRs M ew 
Yerti, Wllsan 16), Strawberry (23). Montreal, 
Carter 3 (171, Dawson (30). Raines (91. Wat 
facn (19). 

Philadelphia 803 OM IM 8-5 10 1 

Pittsburgh OM OM 830 1—4 If 1 

Gross. Andersen (6), W. Hernandez (7), HoL 
land »> and Diaz; McWilliams. Guanio (7), 
Tekulue 19) and Pena. May (*). W— Tektove. 
7-4.L-HoHand.BM.HR— Philadelphia. Samu- 
el (2). 

Atlanta BM B11 IM 3—4 9 1 

Las Anaetos BM sse dm •— i t i 

MeMurtry. Bedroslan (7). Garber (10) and 
Benedict; Valenzuela. S. Howe (8), Beckwith 
1 10). Zaefiry (IS), HenMser (10) and Flmple. 

w— Bedreskm. M. I BeckwHh. 1-3. 

AMERICAN LEAOUB 


land. Murphy (H). Davis (7). Taranto. Bar- 
Held (22). 

Bastoa MS IM 008-4 11 2 

OwnHond 284 OM Six— s I a 

Hunt, Aeonfe (3), Bird (4), dear (7) and 
Gmfcnan. AUensan (4); Sutcltfte. Barnas (3), 
Anderson (9) mid Hassey, Essian (4). w— 
Barnes. VO. L— Bint 1-4. HRs-Baston, Rice 
(357. Yastrzemsfci (TO). Cleveland. Hormti 
(8). Tobler (5). 

■ Kansas City sot bm 200-3 9 • 

Mbtnnota 101 no B2x— 4 14 0 

Rosmussan. Gum at, Htosmann (77, Hoed 
(B) and Skwphi; FUsen, WaHeni(7J. Davis (!) 
and Loudnor. W— FI Ison, 2-1. L— Rasmussaa 
3-5. HR — Minnesota. Laudner (5). 

First Game 

Both more BM BM 104—8 tl I 

New York OM OM 02— C 10 3 

Davit. Siewart (6), TJVtorltoez (9! end. 
Dempsey; Rawlev. Gaesasc (9) and Wkiw 
nnr. W — Stewart, 7-3. L — Pawley. 14-12. HR— 
Bclllmore, Lowensteln (12). 



, _ - — n w iiu ii uuu — V.-TM. "V 

gouts For Ibe measurement to be ■ 

»id the remaining “flotatioi” test was xcs^Sj 
Uneand they had no doubts theyachl iwxdo ^ ^ 
be in top form Tuesday, the start erf tty: besUj, : ^ 

of-seven series. .A " ' ^ 

The Anstraliaii team, however, prevcnifff^Ay^^, r T - 1 

the pubHe from seeing the ked, which was w* ‘ ^ , 

kept hidden by plastic curtain white the bo*t,'|> - \- k 

' ** .. * *■* ’ 

~*c? 


uviu accLUg uk mfTT4 w Wluul Wj as 

kept hidden by plastic curtain while the boat 
was moved into a shed for examination 
the doors locked behind it. 

Under the America’s 
both the defending <_ 
must be inspected before 


804 OM 188—4 8 t 


Toronto 208 on iix— 7 11 • 

Conroy, B.Bradlev (5), Underwood (4), 
Drord (9) and Hoahv Clas (8); snob, Gelmi 
(8). MoHlH 18) and Martinez, Whitt (7). W— 
SHeb. 15-11. L -—Underwood. »7. HRs— Ook- 


Batomora MB 182 888-3 4 1 

Mew York lHMdMO— 1 7 I 

(toddle* er, T. Martinez (8) and Nolan; Man- 
tohneo. May («. Frazier 16) and Wyneaar. 
W— Boddlcker, 1V7. L— May. li 
“C"? MI Ml MO— 4 n 1 

MUwaakeo 808 m mm B 4 a 

Beranmier and ParrWi; CandJottl, Tell* 
mann (77 end Simmons. W- Bsrenouor. 84. 
L— Candfoltl, 4-1, HR — Detroit, LStnon (S3I. 
California 012 OM Oil 0C8-4 11 ■ 

Orimwo 818 MO 80S Ml— 7 II 3 

Zahn. Stoker n>. Lacey (9). B. McLauebHn 
[flrCurffs t9h Brown Cl T 1 dndBoont, Boanb- 
lor. Boro tos fE) and Fbk.HUI (12). W-Baro. 
h«L 3-1 L— Brown. M HRp— Caaitornla, Ro. 
Jackson (77, Scnofltod (TJ. CMcoeo, Baines 
i'5). 

T ««“ #88 028 808—2 4 8 

DM BM B2p | * a 
Darwin and SundDero; dark mid Sweet 
w— Ckuk. 7-7. L— Darwin. Ml HR— Texas. 
Putnam (IB). 


SSSS* of ,.J 



CFL Standings 


Toronto 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

Montreal 


Eastern Division 
W L T .PP . PA 
7 2 8 259 187 

4 4 . 0 . 225 216 

3 6 .0 -207 245 

2 7. fl 179 _ 

Weetarn OMtooe ” 

& 3 8. 372 nr 

5 4 a 226 zn 

5 3 0 

4 4 0 

3-4 9 

. . PrtdoyS Reeah 

Sastotctiewon 29 , Ottawa 2 » ' 


Br. Columbia 
WInnJpea 

Catoary 

Edmonton 

Swkotctiewon 


Mwitrem 30, wintopee u 
Toronto 32, British Catoneda U 
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n toe out Jr Rot ,3 


SPORTS 


Navratilova Overwhelms Evert, 6-1, 6-3, for Title 


i S^ xe -, .. r 

Tru, 

W 
" !o 

!■ It ut,_ 


Wettihgtan Pott Sorter'' 


X*d go that far. \ 
that wiB fit. Use c 
Evert conceded 


r vc been 


nforced errors to 17 winners). . 

Evert, 0-5 against Navratilova this year 


SS^'-Si fsss^sssti^z’iti 

**«Uk;*s too shaky.” 

*.Tere e;** u * if fnfoat moment, when New 1 Yak and the 


»e so modi dial I (30-24 lifetime), said, “One of the reasons 1 
Evert said. haven't been as consistent this year with her 

would play Evert in is became 1 made a lot of errors. 


** ® na *» NwisflOTO aid it did not m atte r “She comes to the net and hits a deep 


i .ovt: ! “ u.& open tone ***** 

r» fa; v; ^ 1 °° . . , J D , ^ 90peroSiofthetimebSseshehassSdia down the 

L‘ l -i -fcie ,.f trords^jBrta b«afliMdBqtrts«rnedto whan she played. Some people scoffed, ***»>»* nnmninn. 

» cu; o? ,-p jock die air right oat of the stadium, then a knowing Navratilova wanted to win the one pumping. 


approach shot. I have two choices; I can go 
fora passing shot or lean hit it right to her If 


Navratilova broke at love for A3, as Evert 
made three errors. In the next game, just as 
Even was climbing bad: into it, Navratilova 
made a shot that the rfiffw^ea. 

On game point. Evert lobbed, as she had 
done all day. For the second time m the 
ma tc h , Navratilova ran back under foe ball, 


I hit bright to her Tm going to lose the point whirled around and hit a forehand winner 
90 percent of the thweywny- die has such a down the line. She jumped in the air, her fists 


&'■ cat of 
irejs *av«* 


Maiti* . sigh of idkf. 

J&teSS&iSK 


i.' ' . . ^ tournament she lad never won by beating Navratilova wm the JBzst three games in 

years of trying and failing wy l the woman who t»«d won it six l iw Samr- seven minutes. The first set was over in 25 


Unnerved, Evert served and fell behind, 0- 
40. Three times she saved match points as 


fc choking on foe questionsabout fhailapse in daymcramg,m jaactice, Navratilova looked “nutes. The. crowd at the National Tennis Navratilova made enors. 


“■ edta.bortmgC3irisB«rtEk^d, 6-1, 6-3, in 
t a definitive victoqr. 


hadwonher fizst over ala reporter anti said, “You got your Center w quiet, not faiawxng quite what to A long backhand lob gave Navratilova her 
the way she want- wish.” Pause. “So did L? make of a. fourth match point. A backhand error long 

A fan assured her she would get her wish Navratilova broke in the first game of the gave her the championship and $ 120^)00 for 
to win the Open. “I better,** Navratilova second set as Evert made three errors. At 30- the victory, 5500,000 in bonuses, a total of 
said. 40, she decided to change her tactics and $6,089,756 in career earnings — more than 

Navratilova did not lose a set in winning came in. Evert lunged for a first volley, a any tennis player ever. 

Wimbledon and the Open, and she set a forehand down ihe Hne, but was passed by a “She's human ,* 1 Evert “Well see how 

record for the fewest games lost 05) in seven second. long her domination lasts." 

round* at the Open. Her serve was broken Fa a game, Navratilova wavered. Evert How long? “Maybe you can compare me 
four tunes m seven matches, once Saturday, hit out, playing more aggressively. Navrati- to *M" A*S*H,' ” said Navratilova, referring 


fl*. "'Pa ill;.-, -i ^ei^' a definitive victory. to w 

?ve; a 0 ; r ; , , . ' 7 . wabttfc . Navratilova watched nervously as Evert’s said, 
on-, last bacMimd safledfoug, 63 reunites after -Ns 
id* os tbv,^* the match began. “I wasn't sure it was going Wim 


A fan assured her she would gel her wish 


igUir,. b\ i..:.’ 


any tennis player ever. 

“She's human,** Evert mid “Well see how 
long her domination lasts." 

How long? “Maybe you can compare me 
to *M*A*S*H,' ** said Navratilova, referring 






Itighie.im 2 ',} 

at in w:‘4»sji 

wi .*. dii- .;. 
s’ hook, he /, 0r '*- 

V l ■ ■*• % *1 __ 1 


' “Wbcn&laxukdi it waisjiist total idicT and ■ She served and volleyed oeaxiy to perfeo- leva doabMaahed twice, once for (MS and to a tong- running television program. “I 
ecstasy. you could say. Wdl, I ckw’tkacrw if tkm. 9ie anadeed Bwfs first and seomd once on game point, as Evert broke for 2-2 guess it <fcpends on the ratings." 

| Connors to Meet Lendl 
■J For Rematch in Final 


Tha Amooiad fran 

Martina Navratilova returning a C3uis Evert Lioyd shot oa her way to the U.S. Open tide. 


ByDavc KiiKfed, -, 

Ltheir •" * "**"»***. . v ; - ^ 

i*C fo'ce s " 0>tlv am. " NEW YORK — Jinuny Counos fxndlV 

nwvi-'j-.r ‘ v - U v lir j-Sudi^ and Ivan Lendl, winnmg easily Sat- ally. Be 
rial HiJ J- ta %ttia/ advanced to die men's final «». • 
rrj.it.. r ^ r '' " ^ of theUik Open temrischanqrion- • That j 
JeX-S*-* ,i > pto: dnp for the second ponseentiw seconds 

***- basalt 

-V.’.' " '.- sye Lendl, seeded second, put down led this 

.■ • -‘■-'-I'-Clt iiui Tmrnv Anns 6-2. 7-6 H-3V 6-1 in snddenb 


forehand into Lendl's whedhouse. 
The sound of dm dueling forehands 
was that of small explosions. 
Lendl's won the war uncondition- 
ally- Besides which, he served 11 
aces. ■ 

'■ That serve carried Lendl in foe 
second-set tie breaker. Arias, who 
has a 16-5 mead in. tie breakers, 
kd this cute at 3-2 when Lendl 


... . ajmesrflnswctosyoverBinScan- 

* J' ~ r ' Hwi 5 b,;. Connors beat Lendl last year in 

* fo® sets fa a chanunonsliqi he 
r \'r '■ -rfJasorUte fist won in 1974 — when Lendl 

' - :f} &s 3 *ie was a 14-year-old boy in Ostrava, 


I seemed to fall apart, said 
Arias. 

So Lendl moves an to another 
match with Cnrinots, who holds a 
iMwi y m t heir meeting s t h e past 
fiveyeara. Sfoce Connors won their 


bcv V» :r't c". ' ' f#wdt Tm^ xvqn many titles. but Camera left Scanlon muttering 

j yfg never one of foe big ones, giving Saturday. Scanlon, who defeated 
a>* r ‘ L“.jr. ; a mw fa t p w iih t i nH ihm j ^ Hnwn’ t the tcp-secdcd John ^McEnroe in 
lira*, ui'.r. ^ r.-.'ji.; p.p- have the righ t stuff to take the last foe round of 16, was down, 3-0, 
ndtskv ;i:_: ul . r crr. Aaax step to .greatness. .• before he remembered to take a 

m with : "liaiJaic - ^* m 110 amateur psychoicgisC -breath. 

fd CVS': \ Jtii Coonors said when someone pes- “He might not have expected the 

wrn v 'or:ri V-- v"i>ta 5 ? tend him to phnnb.fhe depths of barrage ri^ii away,**. Comiora said, 
as i • s: JcLwa; LendPs mind. ‘‘I have enough Whether with his serve, whkh was 


•He 

sa.” 


■. - problems of nnr own.” 

As fa LauD, he said, “No,” 
__ when asked if he were nervous 
abont Sunday’s match. 

Nor should be bn As good as 


breath. 

“He might not have expected the 
barrage right away," Connors arid. 
Whether with his save, winch was 
wicked, a . with Ins thundering 
ground strokes^ Connors turned 
Scanlon into a loser quickly. 

Even limping through the last 
set. Comma was so much in com-’ 



Cincinnati Upsets Penn State for 2 d Straight Loss 


Compiled by Otr Stuff From Dapatdus Perkins, successor to foe late Bear victory over Louisiana State. Low- 
STATE CO LLE GE. Peonsyhra- Bryant, began his career as head rey hit 19 of 31 passes fa a total of 
ilia — Quarterback Troy Bodme each with a victory when the 223 yards, while nuurmg back Greg 
led Cincinnati to two touchdowns Crimson Tide downed Georgia Allen — the leading collegiate scor- 
after a pair of second-quarter fum- Tech, 20-7. cr last year — carried the ball 22 

We recoverie.-. Saturday as the Bear- Notre Dame 52, Purdue 6 times for 201 yards, 
cats upset Penn State, 14-3. In ^est Lafayette, Indiana, 


We recoverie.'. Saturday as the Bear- Notre Dame 52, Purdue 6 times for 201 yards. 

cats upset Penn State, 14-3. In ^est Lafayette, Indiana, 

The ppset of last year’s collegiate Greg Bell, set op by ABeaPinketfs 
Atmpmtt . *ftg , drfnt by downfidd naming, scored three ^ r?£L* u 

Nebraska Aug. 29, was the first first-half touchdowns and added a andnoaii m. pm si. i 

— — — — 1 ■' thhd-qiiarter TD to spark Notre , 

COLLEGE FOOrHAlL Dame’s 52-6 rout of Purdue. Blair pmstturah as. Timpit e 

■ Kid completed 9 of 14 passes lor »vts*« 22 , Connecticut 5 

time Joe Paterno had lost the first 166 vards and twn touchdowns. w. vimrnia «. puemeu. r 


tune Joe Paterno had lost the first 166 yards and two touchdowns. w. vi ra mia «. p<^cu. 7 
two games of a season since he Florida St. 40, LSU 35 Ak*omo » coomk, rod, 7 

became head coach 17 years ago. t_ n—™ i«,rid- na KeU A«*»»7n 2 *- *- Mia»io*iopi 3 

ty Lowrey fw^^touch- SSX’JSTm.n 
™ foe tot half compared ^ ^ f OT 1 h ree other Kentucky si. 7 . «. 3 

^ ^ touchdowns to rally Florida State - 

a. 7-0 lead with 13.32 left m the a i^poim deficit to a 40-35 smu » GromMiw u 


SOUTH 

Alatemu 31k Goorski Todi 7 
Auburn H. S. MImIHwiI 3 
Florida St. 40. LSU 35 
Kentucky 31. Kansm st. 13 


second quarter on an 1 1-yard pass 
from Bodme to split end Bill 
Booze. The Bearcats, struck again 
with 1 1:16 remainingin the half on 
an 8-yard touchdown run by Don 
Goodman to make it 14-0. 

Cincinnati 1 <; first scoring drive 
followed a fumble by Kevin Baugh 
on a punt return recovered by Alex 


Tufono 27. Mississippi 23 
Vlrelnio 27. Navy 14 
Wake Forest 12. Virginia Tech & 
MIDWEST 
Indiana u. Duka ID 
Iowa 51, Iowa st ID 
Michigan 3a WaUilnatan St. 17 
Michigan St. 23, Colorado 17 

Missouri TO. Illinois II 

Ncfaraska 54, Wyoming 20 
Notre Dome SL Purdue 6 
Okie St 31, Oregon « 

Wash! natm 34. Nortn w es tern 0 
Wisconsin 37. N. Illinois • 

SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas 17. Tulsa 14 
Baylor 40, Brlgnom Young 36 
I0ot>o St. 12 T«m»EI Paso » 
Kansas 14 Texas Ckrlsttan lA 
Oklahoma St 2lt N. Texas St 13 
FAR WEST 

Air Force 3ft Texas Tech 13 
Arizona 3ft Utah 0 
Arizona St. 37, Utah St. 13 
Fler/da 1ft Southern CaL if 
Idaho 43, ft Colorado 28 
Oklahoma 27, Stanford 14 
Oregon 5). 5). Portland si U 


Arguello Quits After Loss to Pryor 


By Mi chael Katz But Pryor, after scoring knock- 

SewToekn^Semco down f ^ *e first md fourth 

t ac venae Nwm i, i, Me rounds, did not press his obvious 
ESr&liS advantages in speed _and strength. 


Gordon at the Penn State 38. ovff mw^nd Alexis Araneflo sat f m g*f £“ J?*®: 

Baugh then fumbled the kickoff «nrt,7hr!t^nJ« Wc Aigoeflo was able to hurt him with 

rz .rrr5S on the hot canvas, his legs crossed so ^ body shols ^ ^ 


after a 27-yard return and the ban u ^ his crossed arms som ®, 

was recovered by foe Bearcats' draped over iris knees, and looked rouna 
Scott Ivy, again at Penn State’s 38. upas referee Richard Steele count- Whf 


GE 


r ' 1 ~ - act, UUUUUU MJ U1UJ2 1U MMU- 

Connois has PeteLtfos year, not pand that maybe half foe estimat- 

M 1? * p0 ° ******* W left for 


STILL FIRST — Steve Oram gfanced bade at Steve 
Ovett after crossing the finishing fine in a ooenode race 

at London’s Crystal Price on Friday. Oram, die world 

L50O-meters chanqrioo, half a stride ahead Perm State’s only score came in ^ th^ Friday night by 

Ovett In 3 mhmtes 5L56 seconds, wdl outside the world foe th^ ^wdon a 39-yard field Aaron Pryor He could have gotten 
recori of 3:4733 h^ Seb^&^I h^e I taree 

no^proredlM.mmBgooeinaieworid.’O^m^ud. Okhta»Z7,Sire ! f«-M. bi^S^for^reS.dS 

In Stanford, California, r unning in jq months in a World Boxing 
__ __ back Marcos Dupree l«i Oklaho- Association junior wdterweight 

et by Giants in Overtime SS4 than 300 yards and foe Smu- was standing over him and he 

J era chewed up Stanford, 27-14. Dn- was talking to me,” said Steele. 

hni/tma penalt y pushed foe fi«it passing woke up a dnggisb Dallas P 1 ® 6 gained 138 yards in 24 carries, “Not verbally, but with his eyes 
back to their own 37 — out of field offense and foe defense intercepted *nd freshman Earl Johnson scored and head. He wasn’t hurt that bad. 


Both scoring drives took five ed out one of the most distin- 
plays, with Bodme throwing three guished careers in boxing. 


When it was over, and Arguello 


down and stopped him in the fifth 
round of a one-sided fight Saturday 
night in Atlantic Gty, New Jersey, 
and retained his World Boating 
Council heavyweight champion- 
ship for foe 16th time in an unbeat- 
en career, news agencies reported. 

In other title fights, in Tokyo, 


snuggled to his feet, his longtime Jeff Chandler of the United States 
trainer, Oscar Seary, embraced stopped Japanese challenger Eipro 


key completions in each drive. Bo- The 3 1 -year-old Nicaraguan, him Arguello looked at his old Morata one minute 54 seconds into 
dine completed 25 of 36 passes for d inner of 78 fight* and 3 world friend and said, “The carnival is the 10th round Sunday night to 


261 yards. 


titles, had just been knocked down 


i«W v.*r. 

.V.“J ' T- r •’ 

J •• 

2- a k!? 1 

is - 

He 

At:h -. - 

.suacr*- <-■ r 

n 

r.;* 

'*_\i - s i' v‘ *” 
itrai-: *• - 
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Australia 


shigs winners from every angle 

Lcnfo is cordw, adorn personafityj- 

but no less theblnnt instalment of 
pain. 

oji'iE:*- Saturday, with sledgriuouroer 
- - forehands, Lendl fo qa tdie d Arias 
%;s- in rtraight sets. Arias, 19, won foe 
• Italian Open earlier this summer, 
V; was the nmfo seed here and became 
* 5 rt the youngest senrifinaSst since the 
Open first admitted professionals 
1 in 1968. 

Anas said, “I sensed Lendl get- 
i ting tight when I broke itim” fnd 
ss3 needed only a single point, at triple 
set point, to win foe second set. 

. “Since be hasn't lost a set and 
*■/ hasn’t won a Grand Slam touma- 
•:- aC mmt and evoyboiN keeps reimnd- 
. ing him at these things, he might 
^ % hare gotten a bif nervous.” 

» Down, lovo-40, on his serveat 4- 

» > 5 in foe second set, Lendl did, in 
J ' fact, seem in forarray. Kehaddou- 
We-fanlted three times in his previ- 
ous seven service points; twice 
- — "" scowiing at thedecmmjc eye that 
calls the service lines. ■ . 
fiLiii# Lendl then ripped a forehand 
LiD™ past Arias, scared with afirst serve, 
can^it the line with a bold fcre- 
1 jriop Band and dosed it oat vrith alaser- 
1 J 1 , beam are and another unre t um abic 
'nl b first serve to the backhand. 


Compiled ty Otr Staff From Dtopatdta 

ATLANTA — AB H^Shdkh 
locked a 30-yard fidd ^oal 3 J8 
into overtime Sunday to give foe 
New York Giants a 16-13 National 
Football Leagnc victory over the 
Atteuta Fako ns-^ 

when bfflre^ennis returned 
overtime kickoff 54 yards to the 
Atlanta 41-yard-line. 

Atlanta had forced the overtime 

by gaining a 13-13 deadlock with 
3:06 left in regulation play when 
Steve Bartkowriri fired a 6-yard 
scoring pass to Alfred Jackson on a 
fourth down play and MMr Lnck- 


Loter, he would say, “It's time to 
say goodbye to foe public, goodbye 
to boxing, goodbye to my old 
friend Pryov.” 

■ Hofanes Stops Frank 


retain his WBA bantamweight title 
for the eighth time. 

In Seoul, WBC light flyweight 
champion Chang Chong-ku of 
South . Korea knocked down Ger- 
man Tomes, a Mexican resident of 
Japan, twice in the 10th round and 


Falcons Upset by Giants in Overtime 


Larry Holmes closed Scott defended his crown with a unani- 
Frank’s right eye, knocked him mous 12-round derision Saturday. 


goal range. The four touchdown- Em Hart four times as the Cow- 
passes gave Sipe, a 10-year veteran, boys beat the Cardinals, 34-17. 
135 in his career to surpass foe 134 White rallied the Cowboys from a 
scoring passes Frank Ryan threw in 100 first-period deficit to a 17-10 


a pair of Sooner touchdowns. 
Southern Cal IS, Flotilla 19 


He was just beat.” 

Arguello. knocked down in the 


his career with the Browns. 

BBs lfll Bengab 6 


halftime lad with passing that set 
up Springs* 1-yaxd touchdown 


In Los Angeles, Sean Salisbury first and fourth rounds but back in 
hit Tim Ware with a 25-yard touch- foe fight from the fifth through the 
down pass with no tune left, allow- ninth when he noticeably tired, re- 


In Cfacnmtt, Jon Fergnsoo bit 
wide receiver Jerry Butter with a ? Drew 

S^SSS^in the ^^et^t^lScontpleqon, 

tf^tp^JOfjveBofMoalW 

HCtory over the Bengalr. Tie Ben- ,g N FL 


ing Southern California to sah 
a 19-19 tie with Florida in the 


membered last Nov. 12. Piycr had 
him unconscious in foe 14th round 


NFL ROCNDLP 


veteran, started at quarterback for 
the Cards due to Neil Lomax’s 
braised shoulder. He completed his 


hunt added the extra point The gab, behind backup quarterback 5,000th career pass, m a ki ng him 
score was set up by AlKidiaxdson, T mk S dtone rt, drove to foe Bills’ 4- only the third quarterback in NFL 
who intercepted a Scott Brunner yard line with just two minutes re- history, behind Fran Tarkenion 
pass and returned it 38 yards to the maixring in foe game. Bm foe Bnf- and John Unitas, to throw 5,000 
New York 11. falo defense surrendered just three passes. 

Bkmns 31, Uons 26 yards cm two inns and an incom- Bears 17, Buccaneers 10 

** m plctc pass, then stopped fallback 

In Ptm tiac, M ichi g an, Brian Sip e ChadesAlexaxuJerjurtinchesfitHn In Chicago, Teny Schmidt 
set a dnb career recradbyforowmg foe ^>al line cm fourth down aod scored on a 32-yard pass intercep- 
foor touchdown passes, then had to w than a van! to tnwerve Kav tion return with 10:46 left to snap a 


but of the Trojans’ head coach, Ted then and Aigurilo knew there was 
ToDner. no point grang on. 

Nebraska 56, Wyonmg 20 “I was really pushing hard at the 
In Lincoln, Nebraska, Mike Ro- end, and I was really hart, 1 Argnd- 
der nut for 191 yards and four Jo u j didn’t want to risk my 
touchdowns to pass LM. FBpp as fife. I was just protecting mysdf, I 
Nebraska’s aH-time leading rushe wasn't really able to have any effect 
and lead foe Comhoskers to a 56- on what was going on at the 


’ Xp 


20 defeat of Wyoming. 

Atichigaa 20, Wtshmgton St 17 
In Ann Arbor, Michigan, quar- 


That’s when 1 knew that was h. 

“I had hit Pryw with everything 
1 got, but I don’t think I even hurt 




Bears 17, Buccaneers 10 


terback Dave Hall drove Michigan him I started wondering What’s 
75 yards, then swept left end for a gnmg on 7 I fed good because I 
4-yard touchdown with 6:01 left as fought with a great fighter. He is 
the Wolverines outlasted Washing- the fastest man I ever fought, and 


before Cleveland could post a 31- 
26 victory over the Lioas. Defen- 
sive tackle Dong English tackled 
Spe in. the end zone with 4:44 left 


NFL head coach. 

Seeders 2S, Packas 21 
fit Green Bay. Wisconsin, Fran- 


10 victory over punridras Tampa the I 
Bay. Walter Payton caught a 73- egon 
yard touchdown pass from Jim Me- pass 
Mahon in the second quarter for half. 


» Aptf Band and dosed it oat with a laser- four touchdown passes, then had to tes foga a yard to preserve Kay tion return with 10:46 left to snap a 

beam ace and another unrctamabie survive a needy disastroos safety aephenson’s first victory as an 10-10 tie and Hft the Beare to a 17- 

** * '-j b first serve to the backhand. before Cleveland could post a 31- nfl head coach. 10 victory over punchkss Tampa 

Yif Ain trOVel** “At 30-40, Ibit a risky forehand 26 victory over the lions. Drfen- 21 Bay. Walter Payton caught a 73- 

Ut U” iu d and caught half the Kna with it,” ave tadde Doug English tackled atecias ^ratxasn^ yard touchdown pass from Jim Mo- 

i„ t Lodi sS. “And then. I «>t away." Spe in the end zone with 4:44 left m Green Bay. Wisconsin, Fran- Mahon in the second quarter for 
- 'i:v f I s ^ni : The electric moment of the to make it 28-26 and give Detroit a co rums ran fori 1 8 yards and one ^ longest pass completion ever 
^ r ’.’ - •.it' match came when Arias crashed a chance to win on a fidd goal, but a tonAdoro and Frank Pollard add- jggiuft Tampa Bay and Bob 

li r* -- - “ . ■ : : : ed 90 yards md anot^ score to Thomas locked a 50-yaid field goal 

:lz.z. - - jsfi&Zi * • fead a punishing ground game foal ^ ^ ^ ^ fo^e 

Piquet Wins Italian Race SsSIlSSS 

^ - S^fS To Cut Prost’s Overall Lead ESS 

.1. ^ I ■ ton, and finished the day 13 of 19 

■ ‘ .. - ■’I’-rt-Af* 1 . Complied br Otr Staff From Dioeidta Brabham failed. Pairese led from passes for 283 yards. 


In Chicago, Teny Schmidt ton State, 20-17. 

ored on a 32-yard pass intercep- Ohio State 31, Oregon 6 

m return with 10:46 left to snap a In CoJumbus, Ohio, Mike Tomc- 


he’s just too strong.” 

So at 1:48 of foe 10th round, a 
career that had started at 16 in the 


zak fired four TD passes to pace dirt-floor arenas of Managua offi- 
tbe Buckeyes 31-6 trouncing of Or- ciafiy ended. To believe Pryor, his 


egon. Tomczak cotrqdeted 13 of 14 undefeated career ended at foe 
passes for 183 yards in foe second same tmw» 


N. Carolina 24, Memphis St 16 


Emanuel Steward, who worked 
Pryor’s comer, said “if H weren't 


; • •“ r ’ .'/Z-r v> 
. . . - „-hi »>■ 


- , anom g score to Thomas kicked a 50-yard field goal Walter Black retained a punt 73 
lcad.a p tmishmg gtound game that at the dose of the first half for foe yards for a touchdown and tailback 
earned Pittsburgh to a 25-21 doce- Bears. Tampa Bay, shut oal m its Ethan Horton ran for two saxes as 
sion over the Pap*®*- Thekiss opening Joss to Detroit, tied the the Tar Heels defeated Memphis 


In Chapel fEB, North Carolina, for Aaron, Arguello would have 
Walter Black returned a punt 73 made history last night.” 


yards for a touchdown and tailback The two losses to Pryor were 
Ethan Horton ran for two saxes as Arguello’s most memorable fights. 


'Coai^u by Ow staff Brabham faded. Paxrese led from 

* S -“ W _V ; bT. ‘ MONZA, Italy —Brazilian Nd- Piquet at the time with the Ferrari* Redskms 23^ Ea^ea 12 'f 'hfffys DITt ft ’ 

Piquet drove his turbo-charged and Recaults in puixuiL ^ p u a ^| 1 u John Riggins ±J 

■■ tobbmncartovicttHy in Sunday’s Piquet took ow tte lead and ^ 14 vmEto foe middle forfoe „ .... ^ 

> GnmdPrix of Italy Fonnhla^tae was never headed. He lost only 18 S foe 

4J!~" *■ P* and aamwed Atom Proa's seconds of bis 43-secondkad when fomfoauartertolead Washmgton .PITTSBURGH --Pinch runner 

lz\ - -r-ZZr,&', toad in the wodd chanmionshm ho made his p*t stop for fod and w . r£l3 victorv over foe EaSes. Doug Frobd scored from first base 

Standings. frcshtiresatfoeendofthe30folap. on Mflt May’s single and Gany 

j’. ! Frances Rene Aznomc, in a Fer- Over ti»c final 20 laps. Piquet, the Mfe Nrims sbot*Sf f our tecklers Maddwt’s overthrow wifo one out 

:V; ' 1981 world dmnqnn, protected ,» lS-yari ptmt retain to give m the bottom of the 10th ummg 

^.r- , n- 1 “todromc and also moved doser hto tires and engine by easing on foe Redskins foe ball at foe Eagles ■ — - — 

toftwttwnlL -V ^fora^bttthcwasrteverm 4 3.ItUX)kjustfourplay S for^ SATURDAY BASEBALL 

^ Pmst,.driviqg a Renaiil^ iwlh- danger of bring caught by Arttra, fogton to score foe winning touch- 

"J. •" . ^ UK drew in the 27fo lap and was left who finished I0il seconds bdnnd ^own, as the ttwfcKiia broke their Saturday night, lifting the Pitta- 

MfoSl pomtomtlma uunpioMhip the leaden own NFL record with their eighth burgh Pirates to a 6-5 victory over 


_ __ mance by Packer quarterback 

fnSdrmJI Twin Di^ey, Who fired three 

1/MJfUlf. 1ASUMA touchdown stakes to James Lof- 
ton, and finished foe day 13 of 19 
Brabham faded. Paxrese led from passes for 283 yards. 


overshadowed a brilliant pofor- s£rTat 10-10 in the third quarter 

f“ Ce r5 y u P “ k f when James Owens’ dived over 

Lyn n Dickey, who fired fore* from a yard out 


the Tar Heels defeated Memphis Their meeting last Nov. 12 in Mi- 



Slate, 24-10. 

AUnma 20, Georgia Tech 7 


In Birmingham, Alabama, Ray good. 


ami was the fight of the year. Fri- 
day night’s battle was almost as 


Aaron Pryor standing over Alexis Argneflo after knocking 
him down in the fourth round of their championship fight. 


Throwing Error in 10 th Gives Pirates a Victory Over Phillies 


Canpikd by Our Stiff Pram ■DfcpcftAes 1-1 pitch off Jesse Orosco for a York, Baltimore solidified its told played before the largest regolar- 
. PITTSBURGH -—Pinch runner home ran in the ninth inning and on first place in the East Division season crowd, 55,605, in the history 
Doug Frobd scared from first base ended the New York reliever’s by sweeping a doubleheader from of the renovated Yankee Stadium. 


on M3t May’s tingle and Gany nine-game winning streak as the foe fading Yankees, 8-4 and 3-1. 


Maddox’s overthrow with one out Expos beat the Mets, 10-9. 
in the bottom of the 10th inning Cris 8, Cantoris 5 

In (Tw«pn. Md Hall' 
SATURDAY BASEBALL home run of his rookie se&s 


. _ Tigen 4, Brewers 0 

Expos beat foe Meis, 10-9. Pinch-hitter Joe Nolan singled ^ \d waQ k C p f, iaT1 Boenguer 

Cubs 8, Cantoris 5 home the godhead rtm md pinch- pitched a four-hitter for Ms first 

In Orica™ Md HalTs 16th m^or-leaguc shutout and Chet 

ImroXn^HWod to off N® Jot .ntewftj Umm. tejv, b two hub with a 


J stondings. - 

' j ' Amoox now h2s49 points over- 

; “V afl, two pants bdnnd Frost, while 


' / and third frtun tost event of the 

championship, leading from the 
. fosd to the 52nd and last lap. 
American Eddie Chccver, in a tnr- 


_ \ Kquet scored hrs ninth. career 

' r. win m 1 tour 23 mfauncs 10J8, 
seomdsovta- 52 laps of the Monza. 
1 ‘ ; -* Qzcttit, totalling 301.6 kflomdos 
^ ^ fltifcs). He averaged 217 J48 

* Riccardo Patrese, the Italian 
• , who started on pole poation.oa the 
, "f 26-car grid, dre^ped put after only 
‘t ikw Zaps when the turbo on his 


IfBUoa PonMta OM Omft Pitx 
. Ftoofa a gita te 

L Ntaaon Ptoiob anzll. Brrtlianvi tvon 
23 minutas 1 QJB aaca nda 
. 2 Rom Anm Front* Pmrtwh M2 1» 

ft ed«t OkoWi vsi Ranoutt, tftft 

ft FatrtdtTantaar. Aancta Fvrwft waftft 

. ft eila da AnBOHft IW», Lotas, at UJ- 
ft Darak Warwick. Tatamon. at IJU 
‘ 7. BnMP aacamaUL Italy. twamaA, 

i«va. 

ft NM WtanMlt, BrUotat Lalvft l:3Ulft 
*, Jeon PIwt» Janar. Froocx. UkNr, OM 
fed MVnft 

1ft Marc Saw, S wB ia taa na Arrows, on* 


down, as the Rwtdrinc broke their Saturday night, biting the Pitts- 
own NFL record with their eighth burgh Pirates to a 6-5 victory over 
straigh t mad victixy. the Philadelphia P hill i e s. 


CwAcrys 34, Cviinb 17 *?«»; conpkd with M<a- 

r p. t - J ~ . -- _ treaTs tnumph over New York, 
In Sl toms, Ron Springs ran for ^ d» Expos into first place in 
t wo touchdowns, Danny White’s p 

Running for Brian Harper, who 
IftKafr py Leads nrnian, bad reached base on a force play, 
, n , i Frobd was tricked into sEding into 

oeller by 3 Strokes second base when he failed to pick 

United Press Ituenutiertal up Milt May’s line single into ccn- 

wmd to & by Coach Joe Lon- 


sevcDth'inDhig t« ood ^ave the 7T ddaydgtmt 

Cobs mi 8-5 victoty over SL Louis. JygStaSl V,5 

Astros 5, GSanto 3 foe Orioles in the second It* Toronto, Dave CdEmf two- 

In San Erandsco, Houston right- game. The doubleheader was out single in the seventh inning 


WarM CWHwte IftaH— 

t. Alain Frost France. Ranoutt, n petals. 

2.ARWUX.A 

ftPtaMLaft 

ft Tomboy, 4ft • 

ft Kal» Rtabara, FtataAft wnDams. aft 
ft John WUM, Or Note McUWi S2. 

7. QMW, 2L . 

ftNHU Lauda. Austria. McLaren, 13 patatft 
ft Janus* loIwk, Francs, wnilarm. 11. 
IftMfcfwal Ataerana itatv. TvrralL n. 


Zoefler by 3 Strokes 

United Press tnunuaiorud up Milt May’s line singk into cen- „ J 

SUTTON, Massachusetts - Brarasd.Dodga 

-a app^uj assa “&S. 


hander Jeff Heatbcock, makmghis 
second major league appearance, 
earned his first victory as he 
pitdied 7Vi inning c of one-hit relief 
and gave Houston a 5-3 triumph 
over the Giants. 

Braves 6, Dodgers 3 


Major League Standings 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
.EAST 

W L Pi 


scored Lloyd Moseby from second 
with the winning run to help the 
Blue Jays defeat Oakland, 7-5. 

Irnfians 8, Red Sox 6 

In Cleveland, Toby Harrab 
drove in three runs with a homer 
and a two-nm single and Pat 
Tabler hit a two-run tome run to 
help Ritfo Barnes «r" his first ma- 
jor-league victory, an 8-6 Indians’ 
defeat of Boston. 

Twins 6, Royals 3 

In Minneapolis, rookie Tun Teu- 
fel had three hits, Gary Ward went 
four for four and Ttm Laudner hit 
his fifth home nm to lead Minneso- 
ta over Kansas Gty, 6-3. It was the 
Royals' 1 2 th loss in their last 14 


Joe Inman and Fuzzy Zoefler after 
force rounds of a PGA tou rn ament 
Mahaffey, who began foe rotmd 
with a one-shot lead after shooting 
a (8 Friday, had six birdies on the 
way to a 201 total, 12-under par. 
Zoellcx bogeyed the final hole for a 
69/204. Inman had a 66/204. 


had him beat to the bag, but third 
baseman Mike Schmidt, swiping at 
the throw, failed to come up noth 
the ball, which bounded into the 
stands to scare Frobd. 

Expos 10, Mefs 9 
In Montreal, Ton Wallach hit a 


as Atlanta won, 6-3, over die Dodg- 
ers. 

Orioles 8, Yankees 4 
Orioles 4, Yankeeesl 
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62 
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75 

66 
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79 

MS 
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.556 tv* 

sa im 

Alt \Th 
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AU t 7 
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In Seattle, Bryan dark's pitched 
a four-hitter as Pat Putnam hit a 
two-nm homer to lead Texas ova 
foe Mariners, 4-2. 

White Sox 7, Angels 6 

In Chicago, Harold Babes ho- 
mured with two out in the bottom 
of the 12th inning to give the Whiu 
Sox a 7-6 victory over CaKfomia. 
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Hunger and Satiety 

Scientists Discover the Intricacies of Appetite 


By Jane E. Brody 

Afew York Times Service 

M INNEAPOLIS —People commonly start eat- 
ing when their stomachs growl and stop eating 
when they feel fufl. The process seems simple 
enough, but the latest research an appetite control 
indicates that hunger and satiety actually come as 
the culmina tion of an internal rfirmical battle so 
complex that it is often hard to predict the winnp. 

Researchers are discovering that so many bio- 
chemical signals contribute to determining when, 
what and how much people eat, that they doubt 
whether a single all-powerful mechanism of appetite 
control will ever be found to help solve most weight 
or health problems. 

As a dearer picture emerges of the intrica te chain 
of chemical commands that govern hunger, satiety 
and eating patterns, researchers Bud that some peo- 
ple have specific defects in appetite regulation that 
might be corrected by individualized therapy. 

Using different approaches, it may bepossible, for 
example, to reduce the appetite of diabetics and 
ever-hungiy b ulimi cs and to stimulate that of cancer 
patients and people with depression or anorexia 
nervosa, which is characterized by an aversion to 
food. 

A different approach may help those who become 
overweight because they crave carbohydrates or eat 
in response to stress. It may be possible, for example, 
to lower the caloric value of foods people eat by 
curbing a chemically determined craving for high- 
calorie carbohydrate — rich foods, such as candy, 
cookies and cake. One such treatment, a drug called 
naltrexone, which blocks the effects of the bod/s 
own opi alelike chemicals, is now being tested at six 
medical centers, including the Veterans Administra- 
tion Medical Center here. 

Scientists here have also shown that people who 
eat when under stress may be responding to the 
effects of internally produced opiates, which activate 
the feeding drive. 

According to the latest findings, the driving force 
that governs food consumption represents a balance 
between a food-seeking, or feeding, system and a 
satiety system that says “enough.” When the cascade 
of opposing chemical reactions is operating proper- 
ly, the individual is able to maintain a stable, and 
presumably normal, body weight without effort 
The studies suggest however, that for people who 
are obese the exercise of “willpower” in weight 
control often means consciously opposing an inner 
chemical drive that says “eat eat” or that fails to say 
“stop eating.” 

According to one leader in the field. Dr. John E 
Morley of the Minneapolis Veterans Administration 
Medical Center and the University of Minnesota, 
the new findings indicate that e/olution built into 
animals an elaborate “fail-safe” system of appetite 
regulation to assure survival of the various species. If 
one part of the system fails to operate properly, 
another takes over to prevent starvation or self- 
destructive earing. 

“If living organisms were as prone to breakdown 
as motor vehicles, it would be hard to envisage the. 


survival of any species,” Morley said is an interview. 
“If one part of a. car breaks down, the car stops and 
you wait by the side of the road until someone cranes 
to fix rt. If the eating system worked that way, we 
would die. Instead, if something goes wrong with 
one part of the system, another takes over.” 

Theories of appetite control advanced over the 
last quarter century have involved such factors as the 
blood levels of sugar, insulin or fatty adds and the 
effects of cfaexpical.s produced in the intestines on a 
tiny regulatory portion of die brain called the hypo- 
thalamus. Recent studies indicate that these theories 
tell only a small port of a very complex stray. 

Though the hypothalamus does seem to orches- 
trate feeding and satiety signals, research here and 
elsewhere has shown that it does not act alone. 
Rather, other parts of the brain and outlying nervoos 
system, as well as substances within the digestive 
tract and the characteristics rtf the food itself, aO 
combine to influence appetite and earing. 

The studies also indicate that appetite control is 
chemically intertwined with sensitivity to pain and 
the regulation of body temperature in ways that 
would enhance survival. Fra example, one mor- 
phine-likesuhstance that triggers feeding also blunts 
perception ctf pain; under its influence, an animal 
would be more likely to risk injury to find food. 

SimOariy, since eating increases heat production 
in the body, a biochemical link, between appetite and 
temperature regulation would help to assure a more 
stable body temperature. This chemical connection 
is undoubtedly why people often lose their appetites 
in hot weather but fed hungrier when it is cold. 

Morie/s collaborator, Dr. Allen S. Levine, a 
chemist and nutritional scientist, painted out that 
“only recently has a food supply been readily avail- 
able In the course of evolution, animals needed a 
food-seeking system as a driving mechanism tohdp 
them survive," Levine said. “A satiety system alone 
was not enough.” 

He noted that the Chinese hamster lacks the 
rifloafc kftlflwrng systems. Since title animal lives in 
the desert, where food is hard to come by, it has no 
satiety system. Instead, when it finds food, it keeps 
eating and stores whatever it can get to sustain it 
through the tww* ahead - 

A similar nwv-hamyn may exist in some people, 
such as the desert-dwelling Pima Indians of Arizona, 
who have survived long cycles of feast and famine. 
But with today's stable rood supply, they tend to 
become very obese and diabetic at an early age. 

In mammals food in take is regulated by a delicate 
Katana between dirniirak rallad mwiMminw and 
neuropeptides, as well as nutrients in the blood, 
integrated but not wholly controlled by the hypo- 
thalamus in tire brain. However, Morley insists, the 
long-standing belief that one part of the hypothala- 
mus acts as a feeding center and another the satiety 
center is now known to be “a gross oversimplifica- 
tion.” Other brain pathways and signals from out- 
side the brain transmitted by tire vagal nerve also 
kick in. he said. Undoubtedly more await discovery. 

Internally produced substances now thought to 
trigger feeding include dopamine, alpha-agonists 



Human appetite is thought to be 
regulated by a delicate chemical 
balance between the part of the 
brain that stimulates the basic 
feeding mechanism and the vari- 
ous chemicals that suppress it In 
tins artist’s conception, appetite 
Is represented as a clockwork 
nwyhankm Hiat drives the food- 
yoinitg fin pulse. When certain 
chemicals are present, biological 
“switches” are thrown, setting off 
or blocking appetite 


■okkn 0*0**, The Nn. York Tin 


nnH the opiate-like enkephalins, endorphins an ^ 
dynorphm. Feeding is inhibited by such agents as 
serotonin, beta-agonists, cholecystradnin, bornbaan, 
rairi’tnnm, thyrotropin-releasing ho rmone, corti- 
cotropin-releasing hormone, prostaglandins, gluca- 
gon, somatostatin, insulin, glucose (blood sugar), 
fatty adds and amino adds. Hrese various cheancali 
corns from the brain, the digestive tract, honnone- 
prodttdng glaiiHtj and frum food Itself. Sfr*"* « wm 

to act directly, and others indirectly, to start or step 


Other studies have shown that the level of the 
satiety serotonin, a brain cfaennctl trans- 
mits nerve messages, is influenced by the type of 
foods consumed. Researchers at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology showed that foods high in 
proton lower the serotonin level in the brain, where- 
as those rich in carbohydrates raise it 
The complexity of the control signals is illustrated 
by the effects of a substance called GABA, for 
gamma aminn butyric arid Alpha- agonists Stimu- 


late the release of GABA from a part of tire hypo- 
thalamus. GABA, in turn, s ti m u la t e s fe edin g by 
interfering with tire activity of serotomn-containing 
brain cells and s u pp ressin g the release of such im- 
portant feeding inhibitors as prostaglandins, calcito- 
nin and cortmtropm-rdcasmg factor. In other 
words, GABA stimulates food consumption by in- 
hibiting several inhibitors of feeding 

Tire recently identified appetite inhibitor, cortico- 
tropin-releasing factor, or CRF, is produced in some 
people in response to stress. Morley and Levine said 
CRF might be what causes patients with anorexia 
nervosa and depression to lose their appetites. Both 
have an abnormality in a hormonal feedback system 
that leads to high levels of this factor. The research- 
ers also suggested that two peptides often released 
from cancer cells,. bombesin and calcitonin, might be 
what causes cancer patients to lose their ap pet i tes. 

As for seeking the single holy grail to cure obe&ty, 
the Minnesota r esearcher s say the search is in vain. 
“Obesity may well have many different subtypes, 
each with its own appropriate management,” they 
wrote in The Lancet last winter. 

Still, they say, as new knowledge unfolds at an 
ever-increasing rate, “the day is not far off when we 
will be able to control the appetites of many more 
people” than it now possible. 


SPA POSTCARD 


Identity Proble 



By Edian Bronner 

Return 

•’PA. Belgium — The Roman 


O.PA, Belgium — The Roman 
O naturalist Pliny marveled at iL 
Peter the Great, Victor Hugo and 
the Duke of Wellington trekked 
over r^m tains in search of it Yet 
today few have heard ctf iL _ 

Spa water, the one-time dixir of 
czars and artists,, has an identity 
crisis. It is trying to regain the spar- 
kle of its past . 

Its fanv- as a cure-all from tne 
I7tb through the 19th centuries 
brought the era’s equivalent of the 
jet set from all over the continent 
earning this fading Belgian resort 
the sobriquet of “aristocratic cafe 
of Europe.” 

But the crumbling mansions ana 
ta rnished brass fountains of the 
town testify eloquently to the fick- 
leness of fashion. The upstart water 
from neighboring France has rele- 
gated Spa to the category of a 
common drinking water. 

Spa is the original one. The name 


3uy du Bois. “But it has not f * 

■asy to get good advertiax^.' 1 ^ -a TIP 

L plodding, cautious way Sp*. * 

MiiesnrK crime 370 nnHuki tiM 


[efl 


“We have the healthiest water 
anywhere, some 30 times lower in . 
sodium than any other,” says Preti- ■- 
dent Guy du Bois. “But it has not 
been easy 

In a ploooing, h>»hw api< 
has sold its wares, some 370 million' 
litres (97 million gallons) last year, 
mostly in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. j. 

Its pitch has often exhibited itjlfl 
annoyance over the jungle of modr 
can advertising: “Spurning vulga, 
publicity. Spa Monppole has p» ; ... 
ferred to establish its reputation oi ' - 
the baas of the high quality of h . 
products,” says one brochure. > 

Now, in an attempt to inject nes^J; r 
life into its image and appeal to tit- ., " 

under-60s, the company has de> -.V ;’, 
clared this year to be the 400^;^;^.'- “ 
anniversary of tire export of Sp : m ^: : ''' 
water and has embarked on a major^ .. 
sales ca mp a i gn. . v . 

In 1583, reference was made 
the transport of Spa to France?; 1 ;^ *- 

King Henry Iff. So with cork-pop 'V^' " " • 

iMia me w iyuw ... c , r , r >- , . . 

frag e nter ed English and even Japs- ping and ribbon-cutting. Spa nt 1 ,^; • ^ t 
nese as the word for a city of wa- inaugurated a new factory, 
ters. Yet when a visitor here was .duced a glossy film about itself am- w -• .. 
taken to Lunch recently by the pres- is looking hard at the foreign mar> . - 

■ J — ■ ■ J ■ w — ket - ' ..... •. 

It has bought a spring in Wales , - 

will buy another in tne state 
Vir ginia and, in a quiet step awsc. :>■ ' 
from tradition, has begun bottluKVir . , 
Coca-Cola for Belgium iu;^= ; ; . . 

France. 

It stifl sees die lure rtf health aa^-^ ‘■' r ; 
long life as its selling points and ... 

invited leading health authorities ti ,-j ■ * ". 

say so. x '.'. - 

Du Bois believes the emphasis of S* ’ V 

health, tire introduction of ne*^- ■*: _ 

products and prudent investment- 1 - ■' ' ; 

abroad will ultimately triumpt.i^ ,a 
over the puriiier style of Spa's 
vals. ‘ 


tral 


idem of its producers. Spa Mono- 
pole, die waitress offered French 
bottled water instead 

The company continues to rely 
oq its steady chcnts, running a clin- 
ic that looks as if it came straight 
out ctf a Thomas Maim noveL In a 
grand old neo-baroque build ing 
here, g»ri<h fo untains spew forth 
Spa water while the elderly rich 
perspire away their ills in shiny 
brass tubs filled with mud and bub- 
bles. 

Surrounded by pastel fruit fres- 
coes and marble nymphs, with tire 
wallpaper peeling slightly, the visi- 
tor catches a glimpse of former glo- 
ty- 

Bat Spa Monopok is eager to 
take advantage of the recent fash- 
ionable emphasis on health. 



Obstacle lifted In South-North Walk*- 




United Press International 

ANCHORAGE Alaska — An 
En glishman who walked 19,700 
miles (31,700 kilometers) from the 
tip of South America to the Arctic 
has won pennissioa from an oil 
company to go tire last six miles. 

George Meegaa, 30. was first 
barred from' crossing the Prudboe 
Bay oil field Arco Alaska, which 
operates half the field, had said the 


frozen tundra was too dangerous,, 
but the state gave Meegan perntis-, : 
sion. . 7 

Meegan. of Rain ham, England; g 
said he made tire trip because he - 
wanted to do something different.-: 
Of his hike from Tiara del Fiiego,’^ 
Argentina, to the Arc tic. camp af^ 
Deadhorse, Meegan. said, “The 
most striking thing is the smallness 
of the planet” 


J ^ r - 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 

to the 

INTERNATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 


As □ new subscriber to rfe 
International Harold Tribune, 
you con som ip to 42% 
of the newnand price, depending 
on your country of renoence- 


For details 

on the speed introductory offer, 
write to 


IHT Subscription* Depvtneai, 

181. Avenue O iarto* de Ca n B e, 


92200 NeuOv-eurMie, 

Pori* 7*7-11-45 


Or lei: Pori* 

M ASIA AND PACmC 


305 


contact our local <&ributor oft 


lelHercid Tribune 


1005 Ten Sm Contra areid Buhlsg 
24-34 Hannnxy Rood 
HONGKONG 
Tefc Wt 5-288726 


WINE: STEVBil SPUSMHfS Annud 
Summer Sole. Sept 9 ■ 19. Dazerc of 
wines at giveaway price*. Cd in 
while dodo lad. Caves de la Ma- 
deleine, 2 rue Boraie, Oe Berryer), 
75008 Pbis. 255 92 40 /S 09 81 
MRS. B„ widow a ( mining enpneer, 
active member at the American Hos- 
pkd, NewBy, would Bee to recens 
American busness people at her resi- 
dence. Numerous contacts at the 
American Embassy, ftris 555 2S TV. 
ENROLL NOW. Academic year, Uri- 
versihr level french - Plastic Am - 
FasKon-Art History. PAA. 9 rue del 
UmAws, 73005 Paris Tefc 325 08 91 
FsaMG low? - having problems? 
SOS HBP cnnvSne in Engfeh. 3 pjn.- 
11 p.m. TeL Paris 723 00 80. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUN N.Y. TIMES, i» EurodeWy. 

«ri=r, P08 2. iffio Brunch, Behind. 
ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS in 
Engfah daily. Pariii 634 9 65. 


PERSONALS 


REAGAN, Andropov. Gromyto. Pope, 
Walesa doubles to Beriin nuidna OA 
acrih ad except NY. ZmHScoh 
XR7B#62 laSOMtoto C 321 535- 
Ashley Hd. 

OiaSTlANE - Your Eght is my He. 
Happy birthday, bare. 


MOVING 


ALUED 
VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 


OVB? i tOO AGENTS 


94135 COUNTRIES 

PARIS 

(01)3432364 

GERMANY 

FRANKFURT toll Moving Services 
106111250066 UHLS. 

DUESSaDORF/RAnNGm UHLS. 
102102) 45023 

MUNICH UHLS. 

(089) 142344 

LONDON 

(01)9533636 

HOLLAND 


Nyman bH BV 
(010)372255 Tony" “ 


GBIRfA Veran, Grauer SJL 
(022) 32 64 4G 

CAIRO, Egypt 

631S56 

U^.A. Afied Von Unei Ml Corp 
(OlOl) 312^81-8100 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 


WHO EUE FOR YOUR 
NEXT B4TBNAHONAL MOVE 


FOR A FREE ESTIMATE CAli 


AMSIHUMMi 

ATHENS: 

BARCHONA: 

BOFM 

BISM Bh 

RRUSSHS: 

CADIZ: 

FRANKFURT: 

GENEVA: 

LONDON: 

MADRID: 

MANCHESTER 

MUNICH; 

HAPL& 

PARK: 

ROME: 

TOMA: 

ZUBOt 


|WI| W.93J4 


18J8 
63331.11 
{02241^66.062 

26934.00 
86.31.44 
106190) 2001 
43.8530 
961.41.41 
671.2430 


^Ml) 70730.16 


13036 

780.16.22 

742.85.11 

475.8432 

9535.20 

363.20.00 


MPHA -TRANSIT - Fbo. St Hanore - 
90 757 Sea aid a 


PARE. Tet 266 

moving - Baggage to d countries. 

C0NT1NEX BAGGAGE 8 MOVING 

to 152 dties North America - art 
OR Oiarie (1) 281 1881 Paris 


LONDON EXtSSSBAGGAGEdamunt 
lEA/Wbrldwide. 373 8478 


BAGGAGE Suo/Air fMohfc remo- 
w*. TRANSCAR, Peris. (1)M0 03 04 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


HOLLAND 


2 room apartment 

open latdten, bxhrocm in monum ent, 
ureque conab in AMSTBSMM. 
Metro round the comer. Bargain 
S55JXX)- (0)20 721118. Eve* 24Q333 



REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

SWITZERLAND 

DUffiCT SALE: BeauiSul courtry house, 
3 miles from Pocy sur Eure (Norman- 
dy) 80 bos from Paris. 4 bedroom, 
large Irving room, with beans & fire- 
pkxa. torge Idtchen wUh becra^2 
bothrooms, gorage for 2 an, 1700 
sam. tad. neasato vww on Ihe coun- 

try. Estimated volue FSOOflQO. Sale 
prke F 650000 Tet 784 99 77 / 260 
3401 art 3016. 

SUMIY 5WITZBOAND 

LAKE LUGANO 

Ictedde apartments m the aeddk af a 
beaueU park with swimming pool, 
own tadna stages, first quafily er^ip- 
tnent Hce linsjixes. toroo teroces, 
bubin kmhers, etc. Prices from 
SF4S1900. 60% mortgages with lead- 
ing Swiss beris to aw erierast ratal 
Haase ask far our colored leoAets. 

EMBtALD HOME LTD. 

Via G. Cotton' 3 

0+6900 LogancyPwodiio 

Tel Switzertad 91-542913. 

PARIS & SUBURBS 

pH 


USA RESIDENTIAL 

SWITZERLAND 

HJGH-SEQJRfTY RETREAT 

Architecturally (taped to be aestheh-- 
ahf pteasng as wd as rocksiocv 
proot, energy raid food seR-suffioert, 
provxing marimum security ctang cry 
sis or attack. Indudes phcfovaltac Hec- 
bicto system, extensve food storage. 
hy*cparxc raeertocuse and me. De- 
m range W 5500000 plus tad. 
Soxi mgwries to Bex 15176, Herald Tri- 
bune, 92521 Neu9y Cede. France. 

INVEST IN 
SWITZERLAND 

fine selection of apcihsanls qvnlobie 
on LAKE G0^A. Qwtets and 
martmenis m FAMOUS MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS. Splenddwaw. F0B8GN8S 

can ofatan atrediva mortgopes to 

6Wb interest. Prices from SF2ULOOO. 

DEVaorai / GLOBE PLAN 5A 

24 Ave MooRepoft 1005 lousam, 
Swoz. Tefc pi)S35 12. Tk- 25185 

Manhattan TownhousG 

Bad 61s l St., degal 5 storey, 1 tally 
lesidexe or with imofl Uranen, 4 bed- 
.ootoi. fireplaces. 17 ft. wtae, 50 ft. 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


(MEAT BRITAIN 


LONDON. For quotity furnished opvt- 
ments & houses to rent from 6 morths 
to uwd yuan. Please cal An- 
scoabe & England: London 722 7101 


LONDON. For toe best fumidied Hats 
ari houses. Gonsub the S p er i n i r ts: 
PWSps, Kay ml Lems. Tefc London 
839 2245. Telex 27846 RE5DEG 


HOLLAND 


UJJL HOUSING SERVICES 
Howe^Aptrtnents-Offices 
Bar 841- luOO AV Armto'dam 
Tek 020/248X1 Telex: 16382 


PAHIS AREA FURNISHED 


Embassy Servkz 


8 A<m. de Mean. 75000 Pons 
Telex F6<1 786 


Your Red Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 5627899 


STAYING IN PARIS? 


RJRMSHH) 8 UNMMKHD 
FIRST-CLASS APARTMENTS. 


Mirimuro rented 2 morttn. 
Atoe Bate 6 heueee Cer talu. 
INTERIMS, 1 Rue MoBen, 
Pm (Be). Tet 563.1777. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PAHIS AREA FURNISHED 


He 


INTERNATIONAL 
5516699 

SI La BeurdenrHH, 75007 Pari* 

1st CLASS 

RJRraSTB>BIMUBRSHB> 


74 CHAMPS-ELYSEES 8tti 


In the heart af buaness dstrid 
Stocfa. 2 v 3room apartment 
1 month or more. Maintencmce, 
tetox, reception Fadtes. 

IECLARIDGE 
TH: 359 67 97. 


NRJILLY 

+ 2 


LARGE 


bedrooms, 2 baths, 
F12J00. 

EMBASSY SStVKE 
563 68 38 


BE5TLOUK 
1 roams, comforts, for c 
months. Tet 32S 25 27. 


Stixfos, 2 & 3 rooms. Rj#y 
fatchea One rft% . one 
month or more. Contact: . _ _ 

46-52 rue d’Orodour-sur-Gfane, Ptorts 
lSto-Tet 55*97 56. 

OFF PLACE DE5 VOSGB. BeautifuOy 
fwnalied 3 rooms. F4500 month. Tet 

(16 54) 85 90 22, or Ptots 296 24 25. 

SUNNY, QUET 17<iONPARX.Pio- 
twor s elegant 3 rooms. Absent Paris 
2-3 years, no agent. Te* 229 52 78. 


International Business Message Center 


rilTEVWffV BVSIMESSMSK: Publish your business message in the International Herald Tribune, icherv more 
than a third of a mdUon readers worldwide, moat of whom are in business and industry, will read iL Just telex us 
(Paris 613595) before 10 clul, ensuring that we can telex you back, card your message will appear uethm 48 hours. 
The rate is VS. 98.60 or local equhuleni per line. You must indude complete and venfia ble billing address. 


V- >vi . * :• 



Chronograph, automatic 18 cl Gold, Steal and 18 ct Gdd, Steel; water resistant 30 m. 


I 




■sy-V* 

Luzern, Zurich, Geneva, Lugano, Bern,’ Basel, St Moritz, New- York 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


THIS WEEK, 
Sept., 1 9th, in 

BUSINESS WEEK 
INTERNATIONAL 


tyt Ik 


• r*» 

Act 

• Japan: The UnlRufj Nuaear 

> Britain: Lctooer Defends Brteto 
Tele c o m '« Mancpqty 

> Jg^WliyMefieWMnfl 

NOW ON SALE AT ALL 
INTHINATIONAL 
NEWSSTANDS 


UK A OFFSHORE 
COMPANIES ROM £78 


UX UeafAtai + AnguRo 
Guermey 4 Jersey + G dxoh a - 
Lberw + Panama 4- Dekmae 
Ready-made or to Met 
Fufl notarwe. od mi rxgrc fl rt 
and occoirtng back-up indudng 
bant rttoduatons 


Sn£CT COMPANY FORMATIONS 
ML PkmcmL Doudbt, Isle c4 Man 


Tet Dougtoi JDS2a 23718 
Triet628»*SaKT G 


FINANCE A IEA9MG COMPANY 
M PANAMA Iortmcv: US SI 
oftarx CBHWCATB OFDBKWT 
US$: 1 year. 18% pa. 

SF: I year. lOXpk 
DM: 1 year, 12% pi. 


CAU US: Amana 62 98 63 
(3-1 lyabnBM) tone) 
C an W Su t i eded Hn u n rie ro SA 
PANAMA. Ed Ifflnsncr, pfaa 9, 
Cede 47, or contao cxe europeen 
repraeteotoe officfc 
UopdkbtrTanL MOOD Mucndcn 40. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


X.25 


Smoi Swiu based cortexmy with ma- 
ture Sne irf X35 communiecston mooas- 
sotj see to mo o mton w rit Hrina*/ 
strong rnarimtag w g -t P altan for soles 
m Europe. Fw Sol, South Africa North 
America WB conwder 


- Direct Repreratohon 

- OEM apeemert 
• >ouw Venture 


Tecincoi Coterinrg on X35 mducU. 
tepiy to telex 3SW3CHQ<4A. 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 

NOW IN HILL COLOR, printad o n'T- 
fsSfcsfoch l74Sc&0 ftrtUrt,' 

Wen 


: Germany. T*L- 0611 ■ 747806. 

Tbt 412713 KEMA 


L1M1TB) COMPAFBB 


tarmed m the I5U OF MAN; GUBS«- 
SY; JKSSY; IBBBA 6 MANY 
,OT>« COUNTRIES. 

* For furtoer detafc. CONTACT: 


Aetan CeBtotaqr Ptamafiem LM. 
BProjpedlil.DouBta 


100 M FROM PARK STOCK Ex- 
tfxxxm fLc Bourne) near Aw de rOp- 

5? ^5? Vondo ?!r 6 *** bu * in 9 
ateu 917 bljtv. 2 foam, bcoenort- 
cefar. Coomwod less. Writs Bax 

6*9, Herald Tribune. 92521 Nemfiy 

C fowj France. 


GRSK LAW 89 (Offshore) ofhea, 
new ur&d 20 tom. futiy eqund. 
5 t ele p h nn e ho. tele, offer occo o 
tm-up. PleaM coti 6472-650 Alhenjor 
V«« Ataa. P.O. 14251, AatoeUs- 
pi. Athens, Greece. 

HONG KONG CORPORATIONS tor 

£220. 51. Lid. 701. 35 Queen's RcL 

K K. Tel: 5-233672 tlx.- 83870. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


AMSTERDAM BUSMESS ADDRESS 
M office and bums wrvices 
EXfiCUnVF SBTVJCB AMS7ERQAM 
P.O. Bax 7D3S. 1007 KJ AraSrdan 
Hokmd: (0) 2&7J6566. Tbu 14273 


PBSE CARDIN preshgkxa gold 
{Sranond jeweler cofiKtwn. txckL _ 
<fatnbunon nahtj for your country 
[Mid* 6st, Wi America Afnea 
ixid Canada - ovcJobh ex- 

«*»ve ntftU far cutlery 24 core* gold 
- top dm perfwna raid cavnefca - 
fadeon. Prindpah only . nuddteman 
we l com e . No time westers. Telex 
now: Portaword Lid 296437 UK G. 
Phone London 01 AM 0044. 


COMMERCIAL 

PREMISES 


NEW BOUTIQUE on the R» Sr 
Hanore. tae, bee loearion. Ground 
floor + basemen - 90 ujjn. Pnet 
F900JHO. PBA, 15 reel Boitsy rfAnfi 
km, Pari, 8th Teh 7*2 25 12. 


PAMS. NEAR HYSSS. Very wmt 
placed Bert 80 igja office space. 1st 
washroom 


DIAMONDS 


HOUSE OF DUAIOM1S Belgum). 
Buy yoitfckjfnooo 


Buy your 

. when ancet are st# law. 
Certified by Omond Hgh Counol 

1JOCTE 1)^18250/0. 
2.12CTFWS2-LS7900/CT 
334 CTEWS2-lS 9800 /CT 
5J22 CT H MSI- W3 SW7 / CT 
For moradottrij. 

Phone: (323) 512 3863 or 64. 
House of Ommondi 
(next to Brussels HJtorf 
Bdde Waterloo 56 ' 

1000 Brussels, Belgian. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


LONDON BUSINESS 
PHOriertHEX. Execsu 
87RBgertSr,Wl.TeLi 


Intprvne par Offprint, 73 rue dp FEvanple, 75018 Paris 


OFFICE SERVICES 


IN PARIS 


FOR TOP 
EXECUTIVES 

For a day, a week, o month. 

A prestigious base for your 
company address. teL, telex. 

Uuge offices with rest area Shower. 


television, bar. 

Mee ting room (brunch, quick lunch. 

Top lev? imMfcngual secretaries, 


L6 SATHUT| 8r ue Copernc 


75116 Paris. 

Tdmufcsatef 


1J 727 15 59. 
183 F. 


YOUR FURNtSHED OFFICE 
IN LONDON 


* 24 hour access, 7 days a week 

* 24 hour oPEwerohone service 

* Tele*, Xem, focsenAt 

* Mubingud secretaries 

* Accsmmodmion oddess - 


WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS CBfflES 
110-111 Strand 
London WC2R OAA 
TntOl 836 891 8 Tbu 24973 


London Regent St. 


• Luxwy senneed offices 

• Ptesrigo moing addrea 

• 24 hour telephone answering 

• Telex, Secr eto riol, Fur. Xeroe 


OC5HAM EXECUTIVE CBilKS 
1 50 Begem Street. Unton W1 
Tefc 01439 6368. feta 361436 


YOUR OFFICE IN PARIS 


LUXUBY 5BMCBJ OFHCES 
1ELEPHOKC ANSWB8NG, 1HEC FAX 
SECRETARIAL AND A55&TANCT 

IN COMPANT ESTABLWMBVT 


ACTE S A 


17[EUE DE LA BAUME. PARS 8TH 
T&; 359 77 55. TH£X 642 187 F 


REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

CHAMP DE MARS Near. Mcgnificent 
Kwng 3 bedrooms bcdcony 300 T 4 84 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 

7TH EXCHTTONAL 

Detached house, 3 bedrooms, smofl 
garden. FI 2JXXL 

EMBASSY SraVKZ 

568 68 38 

UUVECnM^ Boastful home, 3 re- 
coprxxis, 6 bedrooms, 3 baths, Irape 
gordeiL pool. Perfect condrtion. 
MMOO. Tefc krterorbis, 563 1777. 

U-SA- 

WASWiGTON D.C, Georgetown. 
Hrioric Fe^rd tmmhouse. 6 bed- 

non rocxrs. dox at*, nerow inoune, 
92S21 NeuSyCedex, France. 

pH M i ukivja Hy 



GENERAL POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 

HBD ENGWEBt - GEOTEORiltCAL 
far tge rtdroori consnudion super*- 
don project in Gabon, Wstf Afnco. Bi 
degree or equh-deto with minimum 5 
)«rj rekred experience. Mut be able 
to work m French with cient s rwpre- 
sonttoives & contractor persomefc fri- 
•k* 2 rear field cssignmert betaning 
Oct 1983; family skew, with attractive 
sdray & benefits US. dtizerahip or re- 
admtay tftous reqwred. 

fieose send resume imixfinfl refer- 
ences & statement af French amabS- 
sito ter Water T. Oflrferrxtas, Fersramf 
Manager, Reference 83154, TAMS En- 
ff««, ArdiiJects & Flamers, 655 
Third Avfc, New York, NY 10017. 

EMBASSY SKVK2 

8 Ave de Mrarine, Pmis Btii 

J|||| 

COUABORATOR |maU/featee} 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 

AMSOCAN WOMAN, fluent French 
/JtoSan, seeks secretarial / s£f Fri- 

PRBKH LADY seMs work - medod , 
frertootion. Fans. 556 17 69 / London 
9478796e*emngs. 

PARIS - DYNAMIC young mas 26, 
pleraant oppearance, jwks Job as 
travel campmon. Tek 720 49 20. 

SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

Don't min 
toTBtNATlONAl 
SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 

TUBDAYS 

fetoeWTCtaHMSmsfm. 

tod 

SECRETARIES AVAILABLE “ 

□O YOU NB8D A TOP SECRETARY? - 
CcRGRInientft tefc 758 62X torn. ^ 



In Pore. Send CV 
Tribune, 9ZS71 
Fitmca 


Nawlj' Cedex, 


EMPLOYMENT 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


HOUSE COUPLE AVAILABLE. Gentle- 
man « butier. chef, driver. Hd wife is 
exaSertt housekeeper. Senral yuan 


jn^sriwee households. Fry 


Hnnls, UK. tab 0^31 


NANNY / GOVERNESS AGH7 28, 
frohly rasponsUe. reicMe in abrnna 
of parents, «cefcnt reforences from 
previous employers, free now. fry 
CcraUtarrti^ rf^ Street. AUanhut. 
Homs, UKTiek t®2 315369. 


ENGLISH NANNB & Mathers' Helps 
Fme now. Nads Agency. 53 Qwrch 
Road, Hove. IRC. Teb(D273) 29044/5. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
STELLA 
SOLARIS 
LOVE BOAT OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
7 AND U DAY CRUISES 

To the Greek bland!, Egypt, 
brod & Turkey 
owy Monday & Friday 


fro*n Kroeus. 
and 

THEYACHT4JKE 
STELLA 
O C E A N 1 S 
3 AND 4 DAY CRUISES 

o the Greek Islands & Turkey, scftng 
every Monday & Fnday from Piraeus 

Please apply la your eavel agent or 

SUN LINE 




Wagon-Lib Tourisme 
GB4WA 16 r.duM. Blanc 
Tef: 3271 10 Teta 22566 


Navigator S-A. 
ZURKH20UJK0N 
DuWstrasse 37 
Tefc 3913655. Teta 59221 


Cratstaree Saa Line 
_ HUBS. 1 rue deSeu 
Tefc 2658036 . Teta 2)0092 


PORTUGAL 


7 DAY5 WaUSVE TOURS 

FROM LONDON TO: 


£230 


£229 

.£213 


Please Contact: 


FROM FRAWCRJRT TO: 


Beau caniori-. 

TwkfaVtafc 1061 11 234094 
Tbc 41 3976 


For other progr a ms and detcried 
mfar mri on. adc your 


TRAVEL AGENT 


irinanagMM- 
'5* fWaee hmAed new sta- 
LpSjKLBfYT-i Mnwnom 


AUTOMOBILES 


n. nno aw- 
■ LSA7IW97. 


m2 mad H, fuRy « 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSCAR: Europe s largest for asv 
too baggage & household effadr 
worldwide Contact London El 4, Dea- 
den Wvehause, Three Colt a, Tefc 
01-515 6684. (Geneva 1219. Vl% ■ 
Aredu Ugrwi, Tefc 96 S il 6008 
F r an k fu rt, Fraditgebaiide 458A 
Frankfurt Airport, TefcOdll 690 251L , 
Munich 21, Lcnbberger Sir. 191ft. 
■Teli 57 20 fr. BnmebToOO. 155 be' 1 
do *«, Tefc 513 4151 Porte . 
ECONOPAK. 41 rue ^.900 
Newly Sur Same. Tet (1) MU 4a - 


■ - 


TRANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur 751)6 
Baris. Tefc 500 03 04. rtioe. BS 95 31 
Antwerp 233 99 85. Carmes 3! 4? 44: 

FRANKFURT/ MAW-W. GermraH 
hernionn GmbK Tel: 061144*71., 
EU-upafl over Europe « ro/ro- ships. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


f«OM STOCK 

AMrcedes 500 SL7ffl/5EC. new 
Renmto 5 Alpine Turbo, dr, black, enr 
fanault 5 A^ine Turin, □ir bbe. nmr 
TO Mercedes 380 SEC 16i0Otan 
TO Mercedes 280 SE, new stmam : ! 'i 

75Co t mcaovalibk t 22mm %■;" 

and mony others c& . * ; *.v 


CaeHlac, Ferrari, Jaguar, Gbnge Rarer. * 
Land Rover, Porsche, Mercedes car 


other kjodtog motes. 

Some ctoy m gslrahon ponMe. 



ICZKOVITS . ^ 

QaridenstraBe3iOfc8Q27Zuridi Vi-rS--. 

T* 01/202 761ft. Teta 53444. T — ‘VaJA* 


SHIPSIDE 


TAX HUE CARS 
All Makes -AflModek 


European and waridvridedeSvery 
Insurance ■ ShqtoMnt 


Ntt MULTICOLOR CATALOG 
smpsaxBmoNG 


Spiral Fall* 

bribed: J; 


in 


.c 

HoOond. Td-'ffflj 152831 Un 125HA- ^ 


MBCCBSB B84TATHB4S X ■ 

factory sdes ond pnees 

17 Hgyden St., Athens lOOfi GmeoeT * >^; . 
Tefc 8239664. Tbc 214774 AUTO v"<- " 


raE.AIJTO BROKERS. Contact PQ. 
136M Neutron. Ddkn. Tx. 75734,* • 
Tefc PI4] 36I4372Tbc75B816. 
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> 


; > • 


■ i 3 


ror attvsrtismg ntsnimen^, _. 

canhx9flM> HUB’S . ^ 

oftica ki yewr country. . . 

HEADomcx - ‘As 

^wfeMmc Ferraro r - *^, 

181 Avu. Ctaks-det-Gadto l . 

92521 NeuBfy Cedex, France - ' 


I s. j 


v*xa Naunty Cedmc, rranoe \ 

TeL, 747.1265 -Teta 61 3595. V 

' :^ x . ; 

AKoro Grim .. Sf- . 

Tefc, 263615. 

A t hteUi JC. H e m e nrw , 

Tefc, 361 83 97/360 242T: . > . 

Briweln AitowMflbcner ' 

Tefc, 343 1899. . , |.Vv l >.-il 

T nro tfcfu r l. S. Keter or S. Konrad^ 

Tefc, (061 1)72 67 55. 
f itetemeiei Guy van Tfuryoe V/vi.--- 

Tefci 295E94. 

Us fc tetet RHo Awbor . ^ 

Tefc, 672793 & 662544. V 


■e 
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Tefc, 01 8364802. 

taMdsA.Uelaun 

Tefc, 45528 91 &4553306. 


Mmdil di A. Utotouff Scx n tato T’ 4 : 
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■onset Antonia Sambrotta 
Tefc: 6793437. 
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dns Cheney 

Tefc, 5-420905 . 

Namr Yatfa Sandy O’Hara 
_T«fc, 7533890. 
AsGrawisc Stonier Ten 
Tet, 2222725. .. 

Tef AvfvtDmBrBch • 
Tefc, 229873. 
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